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FROM THE BLACK SEA TO THE PERSIAN GULF BY CARAVAN. 


BY WAY OF PREFACE. 
{greene preliminary lines of explanation are only to show why this journey was 
undertaken at such an unfortunate moment, and that there was some underly- 
ing method in its apparent madness. When the route was first mapped out, it was 
our intention to follow the line of the Trans-Caspian Railway to Samarcand, and 
thence to Herat, and through Afghanistan to India. But the political situation 
and the civil war in Afghanistan rendering such a trip hazardous, we decided to 
take the trans-Persian direction, and to enter Persia near Meshed. 

As Mr. Theodore Child’s well-known work on Russia had made him favorably 
known in official circles, the Russian government had kindly offered us every 
facility in passing through its territory. With the permission from the War 
Department to visit Central Asia, came an urgent telegram from the American 
legation at St. Petersburg, advising us not to go on account of the cholera, which, 
after devastating Meshed, had left Persia and invaded the Russian provinces. 
We were then leaving for Constantinople by the Camboge, attd finding that she 
would not proceed to Batoum by reason of quarantine, we were again forced to 
change our route. This time we elected to follow the old caravan road from 
Trebizond, on the Black Sea, to Tabreez, through the mountains of Kurdistan, that 
country of indefinite boundaries. 

In short, there was no other route left open to us; we must either turn back, 
or, setting our faces forward, head straight for the Persian frontier, five hundred 
miles away, and we decided to go on, Epwin Lorp WEEkKs. 


I.—FROM TREBIZOND TO TABREEZ, 


Trebizond, July 1892.— A blue 
bay, calm and peaceful, lies before us as 


22, jaub, and Adams's Cable Codex, which he 


scrutinizes severely. The printed page in 





we look out from under the awnings 
of the Camboge, and the city, a compact 
mass of white and yellow masonry, rises 
in terraces along the shore. An amphi- 
theatre of barren hills encircles the bay. 
We are rowed to the custom-house; and 
Artemis, the Armenian dragoman, whom 
we had engaged at Constantinople, has 
been instructed to save us trouble at any 
expense. An ancient Turk, who has been 
detailed to burrow into our bags and box- 
es, mercifully ignores the fire-arms and 
cartridges, but pounces at once on Mur- 
ray’s hand-books for Bengal and the Pun- 
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Copyright, 


an unknown language is considered by 
the Ottoman official to be fraught with 
peril to the peace of all true believers. 
These suspicious volumes are detained for 
the examination of the censor, but were 
kindly returned to us on the following 
day, duly endorsed on their fly-leaves, to 
the effect that nothing detrimental to the 
religion of Mohammed had been found. 
At last we are allowed to pass through 
the ponderous inner gate, and joyfully 
follow the porters carrying our baggage, 
who are struggling up the roughly paved 
street towards the little hotel. This hotel 
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is kept by Greeks; and the vine-shaded 
stoop, reached by a steep flight of steps on 
each side, is not uninviting. 

Trebizond is a city of some thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. Persia begins here, 
practically if not politically, and the road 
from Trebizond, through Erzeroum, to 
Tabreez, or Tauris, the largest city in 
Persia, is undoubtedly the oldest caravan 
route in the world. All the merchandise 
from the north of Persia to western Eu- 
rope and England passes over it, and the 
return traffic is equally important. The 
time of transit is rather uncertain. We 
were told in Tabreez that it often took 
three months from Persia to the Black 
Sea by camel caravans, which usually 
travel by night, and rest during the day. 
When they reach a grassy nook, or fer- 
tile hollow high among the hills, the 
beasts are unloaded and turned out to 
pasture, while the drivers light their 
camp-fires and brazen samovars under 
roughly extemporized shelters of rugs and 
hempen mats, erected among the square 
bales of merchandise packed at Tabreez 
or Teheran. 

The main bazar of Trebizond, which is 
interesting on account of the variety of 
its products from the East and the far 
West, has one long artery partly roofed 
over, and some narrower parallel veins 
of commerce straggling up and down the 
hill; it is particularly rich in the embroid- 
ered bags and saddlery and the roughly 
picturesque mule trappings of Asia Minor 
and Kurdistan. Here, too, are weapons 
of every description, from the silver- 
hilted pistols and swords left by the Kurd- 
ish cavaliers, to the latest Martini and 
Winchester rifles. The genuine Smith 
and Wesson revolver is not rare, but 
more frequent still is the clever imitation 
made in Russian workshops. 

In the centre of the town is a small 
parklike enclosure, much frequented by 
resident Persians as a tea-garden, and no- 
thing stronger than effervescent lemonade 
is sold there. Near by are several great 
caravansaries with court-yards, where the 
**arabas”’ and other quaint vehicles from 
the interior are put up. A winding road 
bordered by pleasant gardens and ceme- 
teries with venerable black cypresses leads 
to the hills high above the bay. Down 
this road come the Kurdish horsemen and 
the long camel trains led by flat-faced 
and ruddy Tatar drivers, their sunburnt 
cheeks shaded by shaggy peaked caps of 


camel’s-hair or sheepskin. The leading 
camel, always a majestic brute, carries 
his head proudly aloft, decorated with a 
ponderous mass of colored tassels and 
jingling bells. 

A favorite resort in the late afternoon 
is a little Persian tea-garden by the road 
side, looking down on the harbor and 
the distant town. The view is like a 
vignette, framed by trellises with vine 
leaves and the drooping fronds of the 
weeping - willow. Pink rhododendrons 
and white-flowering shrubs are set in 
moss-covered pots and boxes. A rude 
projecting balcony, higher up, over tle 
shrubbery, is frequented by Turks, whose 
turbaned heads cut like black silhouettes 
against the pale orange of the evening 
sky. Only tea is served here, and the 
waiters are two Persian boys, who bring 
it in small glass cups, together with burn 
ing coals in metal trays, for the kalyans 
and cigarettes of the loungers at the little 
round tables. A row of distant and slen 
der cypresses of inky blackness is pen- 
cilled against the sky. 

July 23d.—The strange little table 
dh6te at the hotel is filled at the dinner 
hour by a company of Levantines and 
Greeks. All wear the fez. Mv neigh- 
bor, a burly sunburnt man, is relating 
in French a recent adventure among the 
mountains beyond Erzeroum. He was 
sleeping at night in a hut, when five 
armed Kurds entered through the win- 
dow, bound him hand and foot, and car- 
ried off his money, clothing, and other 
belongings. Although this narrative is 
addressed to a young Greek at the end of 
the table, it is not lost on the two stran- 
gers who had planned this campaign at 
the Café Américain, and matured it defi- 
nitely in the uproar of the Casino. It is 
needless to say that the Kurds were not 
taken into account. They look blankly 
at each other, and think of the rouleaux 
of napoleons, of sovereigns, and the pre- 
cious packages of five-pound notes and 
roubles which they hope to carry safely 
through Kurdistan and over the Persian 
border. The victim of this midnight ag 
gression proves to be an English subject 
in the employ of the Ottoman tobacco 
monopoly, which fact may have had 
something to do with his misfortune. 
When he finds that we have the same 
mother-tongue, he offers us much frank 
and sound advice, urging us particularly 
not to sleep in tents beyond Erzeroum 








As he usually passed the night in vil- 
lage huts or in road-side *‘ khans,” he 
iad invented an insect-proof sleeping- 
tent, constructed of white muslin, 
shaped like a long cube, at least three 
yards in length and two in height. 
When in use, this tent is suspended 
from the ceiling or walls by a cord at 
each corner, so that the bottom lies 
upon the floor. The entrance is a 
round hole at one end, with a long sleeve- 
like funnel, through which he who would 
sleep in peace wriggles in, letting the 
sleeve drop behind him. It is an ad- 
mirable invention, and we order a pair of 
them. 

With the advice and assistance of the 
consular dragoman, we lay in a stock of 
liquors and canned provisions for emer- 
gencies, Two means of conveyance are 
open to us from Trebizond to Erzeroum— 
either a train of pack-horses and mules, 
or an araba, which will carry all our 
baggage, and in which our dragoman and 
cook can sleep. We decide upon the lat- 
ter, but we should have lost less time had 
ve taken pack-horses. 

An araba, it should be explained, is a 
creat lumbering tented wagon, much 
lighter than it appears to be, and not un- 


IN THE TEA-GARDEN, TREBIZOND. 


like an American “ prairie scliooner.” 
The best arabas are built in Russia. The 


sart has four wheels, but no springs; the 
sides slope inward from above, and the 
tail projects backward beyond the hooped 


tent which covers the forward part. The 
four horses are harnessed abreast to a sin- 
gle long pole. This vehicle seemis at first 
sight to be rudely and clumsily construct- 
ed, but upon examination it will be found 
that the toughest wood and the best iron 
and steel only are employed. This cart 
will stand any amount of rough usage, 
and the threatening perils through which 
ours passed unscathed are almost beyond 
belief. It is not easy to give the faintest 
notion of the roads, if roads they can be 
called, over which arabas labored 
with ever-increasing vicissitudes, and as 
we approached the soaring passes near 


our 
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the boundary of Persia they rolled and 
thundered over the rocks, straining and 
pitching like in foul weather. 
Let the reader imagine a heavy army 
wagon, laden with baggage and men, 
dragged by four horses over the higher 
passes of the Alps—not over macadamized 
roads, such as the Simplon, but over mule 
tracks like the Grimsel Pass, and some- 
times as high as the Dent-du-Midi—and 
then over sections of road partly destroyed 
by landslides and heavy rains, and down 
the slippery banks of rivers, or the beds 
of mountain torrents. Imagine these 
passes of six, seven, or nine thousand feet 
in height to occur not once or twice only, 
but day after day and week after week, 
through the wilderness of mountains 
south of Ararat and along the borders of 
Kurdistan. We once rode a hundred 
yards in the araba down the bed of a 
river, and the sensation was like that of 
being tossed in a blanket. It is hardly 
necessary to say, then, that our luggage 
suffered far more from the endless grat- 
ing and grinding of each package against 
its neighbor than if it had been packed 
on horses. We had brought our saddles 
from Paris, and secured fairly good horses 
for ourselves. The staff consists of Arte- 
mis, the Gragoman; Diamante, the cook, 
a native of Trebizond; the driver of the 
araba, a crusty and superstitious old Per- 
sian; and a younger man, part owner of 
the horses, with one or two supernumera- 
ries. 

As soon as our various chests, packages, 
and the tents are placed in the wagon 
the rear is filled up and fenced in with 
the musty old pack-saddles of the horses, 
to be used on their return journey. Af- 
ter all our later experiences of pack-sad- 
dles I can remember none that were as 
malodorous as this first instalment, and 
we could not but pity the dapper drago- 
man who was compelled by perverse fate 
to leave the flesh-pots of Pera and eat, 
drink, and sleep in this tainted atmos- 
phere. 

Everything is ready at last, passports 
are covered with numerous visas in Turk- 
ish and Persian, and our stock of provi- 
sions stowed in the cart. The drivercracks 
his whip, and the procession winds slow- 
ly up the hill in the noonday heat. There 
had been heavy rains a few days before, 
and the roads were reported to be in bad 
condition. Two hours from Trebizond 
we reach a stretch of deep mire. The 
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men go on in front to reconnoitre, and 
conclude to drive ahead; the horses sink 
deeper as they advance, the mud reaches 
their girths, and the wagon wheels are 
buried to the hubs. Blows and kicks 
avail nothing, and the poor animals soon 
cease to struggle. Then the baggage is 
taken out and carried to a place of safety, 
and some laborers are found who dig out 
a passage with their shovels. A mule 
train coming in the opposite direction is 
even in a worse plight; one heavily laden 
donkey is only kept from sinking out of 
sight by his broad pack-saddle; an old 
worn-out horse, after hopelessly flounder- 
ing close to the bank where the mud is 
deepest, resigns himself to his fate, tor 
mented on one hand by showers of blows 
and kicks, and on the other by clouds of 
flies which settle on his face, the only 
visible portion. But all are rescued after 
heroic efforts, and a few hours further on 
this scene is partly repeated, but we ex- 
tricate ourselves with less difficulty. 
Djevizlik, July 24th.—A small neat 
village, with a long main street lined by 
houses with widely projecting eaves, a 
café or two, and a small khan or rest 
house. All day we follow the road, now 
dry and dusty, along the side of a deep 
valley, far above the stream, which we 
cross by a bridge at daybreak. We look 
down on highly cultivated slopes, sunny 
vineyards, and up to the forest-clad heights 
on either side. The clustered white houses 
of the villages, and the tin-roofed bell 
towers of Armenian churches and con- 
vents sparkling in the sunlight, recall in 
a measure the Val d’Aosta and the Val 
Savaranche. 
Taschkeupreu, July 25th.— Here we halt 
for the night, quite in the heart of this 
Turkish Switzerland. Mounting arickety 
wooden staircase from the road, we un- 
pack our belongings in the small but clean 
guest-room of the khan. From a raised 
platform built against the railing of the 


veranda we watch the arrival of the 
other four arabas, and the unloading 


of their freight of homeward-bound Per- 
sians as they draw up in the street be- 
low. These travellers settle themselves 
on the green turf, along the whitewashed 
wall of a low house adjoining the khan, 
and spread out all their paraphernalia of 
rugs and blankets, samovars and copper 
pots. Wreaths of mist which have been 
accumulating in the valley below now 
settle among the pine-clad slopes above 
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is, and a gray twilight envelops all. spectators seated along the stone wall 
Fires flash out along the street; there is which borders the road are roughly but 
a sound of sizzling and frying, with the good-naturedly dragged up and made to 
ttendent odors. The horses are pictu- take part in the performance. 

resquel, grouped in circles around the 

empen trays attached to the poles of 

the wagons, in which their barley is 

supplied. After the culinary functions 
are over, the drivers and some of the 

pilgrims organize a sort of country- 
dance. All stand in a row, one or two 


July 26th.—Our road still ascends 
through magnificent forests with tower- 
ing beeches, poplars, and evergreens. 
Streams of water cross the road, and 
there is a dense and tangled growth in 
the deep ravines below. Sometimes we 
are blockaded by trains of little ox-carts 
carrying timber. The wooden trucks of 
these carts when in motion keep up 
a monotonous shrieking and groaning 
which can be heard a mile away. 
Squads of Turkish infantry occasional- 

ly pass, on their way to the interior. At 
a turn of the road the forest ceases, and 
we come at once upon a country of ochre- 


ACCIDENT JUST BEFORE REACHING BAIBOURT. 


of them sing a monotonous chant, agi- 
tating their handkerchiefs, while the rest 
beat time with their feet. Several of the 
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tinted, glaring hills, sparsely dotted with 
stunted evergreen shrubs. We halt at 
mid-day on a high, bare ridge. <A fresh 
breeze blows straight in our faces from 
the line of snow-streaked ridges a day's 
journey beyond us. Henceforward these 
snow-spotted heights are always in sight, 
but never by any chance do we reach 
them. The landscape is severe and mo- 
notonous, but there is variety within its 
monotony. We descend steep hill-sides 
shaded by scattered pines. The sun burns 
fiercely; at times a boisterous wind en- 
velops us in clouds of dust; this is al- 
most a relief, as it helps us to resist the 
ever-increasing drowsiness. There are 
places where the yellow cliffs behind us 
reflect an overpowering glare, and we ride 
through a stratum of heated air like the 
breath of afurnace. Yet the pocket-ther- 
mometer held on the saddle seldom shows 
more than 105° Fahr., save in these excep- 
tional spots. The nights at this elevation 
are almost invariably fresh and cool. 

Erqui, July 27th.—To-day an accident 
nearly led to the utter wrecking of the 
araba and its contents, and one of the 
horses is so badly injured that we shall 
have to replace him at the next town. 
We enter a series of deep and narrow 
ravines, with walls of no great height, 
but rocky and savage in character. The 
road, narrow and rudely built, passes in 
one place under an overhanging cliff on 
the left, and some fifteen feet below. on 
the other side, lies the channel ef .a_tor- 
rent. There is not room for the four 
horses to pass abreast, and scarcely room 
for the breadth of the araba, but the men 
urge their beasts on with shouts and 
blows. The outermost horse falls over 
the ledge, and hangs suspended by the 
bit and one or two straps which have not 
parted, vainly struggling to find a foot- 
hold on the sliding soil. The road caves 
in and crumbles away under the feet of 
the second horse, and he, too, is dragged 
down. Then the men in the cart throw 
their weight on the inner side, which re- 
stores its balance, and cutting loose the 
fallen horse, manage to rescue the sec- 
ond. The poor brute which fell first is 
badly cut and bruised. 

Baibourt, July 28th.—We enter this 
city in a whirlwind of yellow dust. A 
steep and tawny ridge of rock rises above 
it, bearing like a crest the irregular bro- 
ken walls and flanking towersof an ancient 
citadel, presumably of Byzantine origin. 


Following in the wake of the Persian 
arabas, we reach the lofty entrance of a 
great caravansary. The carts are driven 
under the arch into a dark and foul-smel] 

ing stabie. A steep and narrow stair- 
way takes us to an upper guest-room of 
the khan. Here we find high clay plat- 
forms on three sides, divided by low rail! 

ings into sleeping compartments, carpeted 
with straw matting, suggestively dingy 

a clay fireplace occupies one end, but our 
cooking is done outside in the passage. 
Half-way down the dark and unswept 
stairs a door opens into the common 
guest-room and café combined. Our fel- 
low-travellers have grouped themselves 
picturesquely on the wide platforms. The 
drivers and muleteers are mending their 
multicolored rags, and the great brass 
samovars are steaming over the fireplaces. 
The picture has the rich and bituminous 
tone of a Teniers, but the high peaked 
fur caps are more suggestive of Russia or 
Siberia than of Holland. As Baibourt is 
a garrison town, a Turkish gendarme soon 
makes lis appearance, and hangs about 
while our baggage is being unpacked. 
When we go out to see the town he is 
our guide, and in one of the covered ba- 
zars, roofed with sticks, tattered patches 
of awning, cobwebs, and filthy straw 
mats, we come to a café with a ram- 
shackle wooden gallery, which we reach 
by means of a tottering stairway. From 
this elevated station we look down on 
the market-place and the moving crowd 
through a haze of dust and flying straw, 
which partially veils the view of the yel- 
low ridges above. Two more police offi- 
cers of higher rank saunter in and par- 
take of our coffee and cigarettes. They 
ask many questions of our dragoman, 
and looking at our hand-cameras, insinu- 
ate, but with perfect courtesy, that these 
forbidden weapons are not to Be used 
here. This official warning comes too 
late, however, for the gallery and the 
two officers themselves already figure 
among our souvenirs of Baibourt. Here 
let me add that we never had reason to 
complain of rudeness on the part of these 
functionaries, but they gave us a deal of 
trouble, nevertheless. I was not prepos 
sessed by our quarters for the night at 
the khan, and ordered my sleeping-tent 
to be hung up on the trembling wooden 
baleony which jutted over the stable 
door. Half the town assembled in the 
street below to look up at my prepara 





INTERIOR OF CAFE AT THE CARAVANSARY, BAIBOURT. 


tions for retirement. 
first 


My camp-bed was 
taken inside and unfolded, and as 


the candle within made a huge transpar- 
ency of the tent, the elaborate gymnas- 
tics shadowed upon the walls must have 
been vastly entertaining, judging from the 
deep murmurs and grunts of satisfaction. 
The night was far from peaceful, however. 
The noise and uproar of the bazar contin- 


ued till alate hour. Two fleas had found 
an entrance somewhere, and Keating's 
powder had no terrors for them. The ef- 
fluvium of the stable below rose through 
the cracks in the floor; an injured puppy 
lamented plaintively all through the 
night; and there were catcalls, and occa- 
sionally the ear-piercing howls of a pack 
of street dogs hunting down an intruder 
to the death. Rising above all, the long- 
drawn groans and shrill shrieks of dis- 
tant ox-carts. When my candle was 
extinguished I could see that my neigh- 
bor, a shopkeeper opposite, was also a 


sufferer from insomnia; he had lit his 
lamp, and crooned to himself with the 
wailing cadences of his race. When the 
morning light appeared we felt that many 
more such nights would be sorely trying, 
and we inwardly resolved to keep to the 
tent and the open country in future, 
come what might. The debatable border- 
land of Kurdistan is still some days dis- 
tant. 

Ilidja, July 31st.—A straight and dusty 
road over a plain leads to this village, 
which is famous for its warm sulphur 
springs, with bathing establishments, fre- 
quented by the upper ten of Erzeroum. 
These springs ooze from the ground and 
spread out into marshy pools in the cen- 
tre of the village. Erzeroum is visible 
high up on the flank of a range of moun- 
tains, a white speck near the patches of 
snow. 

Erzeroum, August 1st.—The gateway 
of this fortified stronghold is protected 
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by a moat and drawbridge, and earth- 
works apparently of modern construc- 
tion. There are sentries on the ramparts 
above. ‘The first impression of the town 
is not seductive. Low stone huts, with 
their supply of winter fuel—cakes of dried 
dung—stacked in black pyramids about 
the doors, uneven paths where the dust 
lies deep, or rises in clouds to mingle with 
the pungent smoke of the morning fires. 
Far above, on our right as we enter, rises 
a desolate range of mountains, and the 
rare patches of snow descend nearly to 
the level of the town. On the left, to the 
eastward, rises a hill with a battery on its 
summit, which commands the approaches 
on all sides. As we draw near to the 
heart of the city we pass the place of 
slaughter, environed by gory mire, where 
the carcasses of slain animals are sus- 
pended on poles and scaffoldings. There 
are many well-stocked European shops 
with supplies of all kinds, and the bazars 
where old saddlery, weapons, and rugs 
are sold are uncommonly rich in bric-a- 
brac, which is not for us, however, with 
our long route to the Persian Gulf stretch- 
ing before us. We are taken to a high 
four-storied building, with a billiard-room 
and café under Persian management at 
the top. The place is not repulsive out- 
wardly, but it proves to be a noisome den 
within, and there is no other shelter avail- 
able at present. We hada brief interview 
with the chief of the cust6m-house, who 
allowed us, under protest, to have our lug- 
gage unloaded at the hotel. He seems to 
have repented his leniency, however, and 
soon sends a subordinate after us, who in- 
sists upon prying into our boxes, but with 
a little diplomacy he is persuaded to re- 
frain. 

Upon arriving at any town, the first 
step is always to have our passports ex- 
amined, and as the consul is absent, his 
dragoman undertakes to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. He at once finds 
something wrong in our dragoman’s pass- 
port, which gives him permission to go as 
far as Van only, but not to cross the 
frontier into Persia. Now Van is not on 
our route, but far to the southward. This 
passport was made out at Constantinople 
under consular supervision, and the Con- 
sul-General had been most carefully in- 
formed as to our projected route. It seems 
that all Armenians are regarded. with 
suspicion just now on account of a plot 
against the Turkish authority, recently 


discovered, in which many of their lead 
ing men were implicated. On the next 
morning the consular dragoman, in orde: 
to explain the state of affairs, visited the 
Vali, or military governor, who, being an 
orthodox Turk of the old school, was 
rather a difficult man to deal with. In 
the afternoon we were told that matters 
were going on well, and that the Vali had 
promised his signature. 

August 2d.—In the course of our ram 
bles about the town this morning we 
visited the palace of the governor, a large 
yellow-washed barrack without interest, 
and called upon the chief of police, a tal] 
soldierly man, who received us with frank 
cordiality, and was lavishly hospitable to 
the extent of cigarettes and coffee. 

Erzeroum was once a Persian capital, 
and there are still some remains of that 
epoch: a mosque with two slender min 
arets on either side of a narrow pointed 
arch; the entire structure, although ruin- 
ous, is rich with carved stone-work and 
brilliant tiles; and near it stands a basilica- 
like building rather Byzantine in charac 
ter, as well as the remains of an old for- 
tress and citadel. There isa large Persian 
quarter, where the people sit on little stools 
along the shady side of the street, with 
their glass cups of tea and bubbling kal- 
yaus. 

This is the first day of the great annual 
festival of Hassan and Houssein, which 
is honored throughout all Mussulman 
Asia. A procession with banners, and 
flagellants smiting their bared breasts, 
passes the hotel. In the afternoon the 
consular dragoman appears with an air 
of hopeless dejection, and says that the 
Vali, at the last moment, had refused to 
endorse our dragoman’s passport, and that 
our new friend the chief of police, who 
had discussed our projects with us in his 
lame but sympathetic French, had ad- 
vised him not to sign that document. 
The prospect of getting away from Erze- 
roum now began to look desperate. It 
would be next to impossible to find an- 
other interpreter, or indeed any sort of a 
substitute. Our unhappy dragoman, wlio 
had been much depressed since his ar- 
rival, now showed unmistakable signs of 
bodily fear, and begged us tearfully not 
to desert him. Even should he succeed 
in crossing the frontier with us, he dared 
not return alone without his passport, 
and would be liable to arrest by any 
Turkish subaltern, with a prospect of im 
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jsonment and the chain-gang. Sut 
ie alternative seemed open to us, one 
st chance. We concluded to demand 
n interview of the Vali, through the 
uthority of the consulate in the person 
yf its dragoman, and should he grant us 
n audience, to make the our 
ight official position, and insist on our 

dragoman’s passport in order that 

might arrive at Teheran, where we were 

expected by the 

legation at a cer- 

tain date. Our 

official go-between 

shook his head 

dubiously over 

this proposition, 

but promised to 

do his best, with 

the air of one who 

is about to stake 

his all on a for- 

lorn hope. Dur- 

ing the interval 

of suspense we 

visit the Persian 

consul to have 

our papers put in 

order for Persia, 


most of 


we 


and to draw up a 
contract with the 
chavadars,*whom 


we expect to en- 
gage for the jour- 
ney to Tabreez. A 
young Greek mer- 
chant, to whom 
we bring letters 
of introduction, 
receives us in a 
handsomely dec- 
orated tent be- 
hind his house. 
At the breakfast 
which follows the 
French consul is present, and a few other 
Europeans drop in. Nothing ean exceed 
their kindly and sympathetic interest in 
our projects, but it is evident that they re- 
gard our plan of reaching Persia by this 
route as an almost hopeless wild-goose 
chase. A company of Persians who came 
with us from Trebizond in an araba intend 
going on to Tabreez with the same vehi- 
cle when we are ready to start. But our 
new friends are quite sure that the road 

* The man who has charge of the horses, and is 
usually part owner of them, is called the “chava- 
dar.” 
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will shrink to a mere goat-path beyond 
Erzeroum, and advise us to buy pack- 
Then some one sug- 
gests Kurds and brigands, and in the 
vivid reminiscences which follow we and 
our plans are almost forgotten. We both 
felt rather despondent when we took 
leave of our kind entertainers, but were 
more than ever anxious to get away from 
Erzeroum. It was impossible to work 


horses or mules. 


CAMEL’S HEAD AND TRAPPINGS. 


here, as the Vali had sent a message for- 
bidding us to sketch or photograph on 
this side of the border. Icould not leave 
the house for a moment without being 
followed by spies, but their occupation 
Was no sinecure. as they were obliged to 
keep me in sight, which entailed endless 
marching and countermarching for no 
apparent object. The hotel where 
had encamped was filthy beyond descrip- 
tion, but the upper floor, monopolized by 
the Persian b:lliard-room and tea-count- 
ers, seemed clean by comparison. I had 
amused myself by making a sketch of the 


we 
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interior, and contemplated another from 
the baleony, which overlooked the low 

roofs of the town and the hill beyond 

with its battery. A friendly Persian 

who sat smoking in the doorway warned 

me that we were being watched from be- 

low. 

August 3d.—His Excellency has con- 
descended to receive us. We are con- 
dueted to a long room where he is seated, 
cross-legged, upon a divan at the opposite 
end. He wears a short gray beard, and 
is costumed in white drill, patent-leather 
boots, and a fez. On his right are several 
officers occupying a row of chairs against 
the wall. The trial of this important 
case takes up at least an hour. Our ad- 
vocate, the dragoman of the consulate, 
seems to have the gift of persuasive elo- 
quence, judging from the impassioned 
fervor of his opening speech, interrupted 
at intervals by the sharp cross-question- 
ing of the Vali. At last we are told that 
our dragoman, Artemis, must present a 
request for a new passport in the form of 
a petition, which he (the Vali) would 
sign. As a condition, we must promise 
to make no sketches, photographs, or 
notes on this side of the boundary, and 
the zapti, or mounted gendarme, who is 
deputed to accompany us to the next 
étape, has orders to keep an eye on our 
movements, and to delegate his authority 
to the officer who relieves him. All these 
pompous restrictions amount to nothing, 
and once out of sight of the town we end 
by doing exactly as we please. 

August 4th.—It was with no little 
sense of relief that we rode out from the 
gates of Erzeroum into the open country, 
but with a haunting fear that the Vali 
might suddenly repent of his generosity. 

A few hours’ ride takes us to the foot 
of a bold promontory of rock, capped by 
the ruins of another Byzantine fortress. 
The town, or rather large village, is built 
along the side. Our tent is pitched near 
the base, and on the edge of an emerald- 
green meadow, with many springs and 
pools of water. The Persian araba emp- 
ties its contents near us. Our friends be- 
gin their devotions early the next morn- 
ing, as it is the most important day of the 
Moharrem. Before sunrise they spread 
their prayer-carpets and scarlet coverlets 
on the dewy turf. The meadow is dotted 
with kneeling and standing groups. Their 
sombre kaftans and tall black caps of As- 
trakhan are sharply relieved against the 
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distant ridges now lighted up with th. 
first flush of sunrise. Other groups ar 
busy over the samovars and camp-fires 
from which the smoke ascends in spirals 
and the animals are led to water, o) 

grouped around the tented arabas. Thy 

Persians want to take a day’s rest in hon 

or of their holiday, but with the Erze 

roum experience fresh in our minds wi 

are anxious to push on, and, after a few 

hours’ delay as a concession to our friends, 
we begin the day’s march, and the other 
araba follows reluctantly in our wake. 

Deli-Baba, August 10th.—The officer 
on duty who comes to the tent to inspect 
our papers is accompanied by a species 
of Cossack whom we had seen prowling 
about. He is clad in a long-skirted gray 
frock crossed by cartridge-belts, and a 
tall gray lamb’s-wool cap, which, with his 
blond beard, gives him a decidedly Rus 
sian appearance. But he proves to be in 
the Turkish service. We are within a 
few hours of the Georgian frontier, and 
these fellows wear anything indiscrimi- 
nately by way of uniform. 

August 11th.—We are early in our sad 
dles, as we have been advised to make 
all haste over the Taya Pass, and not to 
spend the night in the village half-way, 
near the summit. Five men were killed 
there a fortnight ago, our guard tells us, 
the same gray-skirted Georgian who came 
to the tent last night, and he has been 
promised an extra fee to spur on the 
drivers of the arabas. One soon learns 
to take these ” with 


ae 


tales of the border” 
a liberal allowance of salt and a certain 
amount of fatalistic resignation, yet there 
is substantial if not reassuring evidence 
that they have some foundation of truth. 
The road ascends abruptly into a laby- 
rinth of deep and sombre ravines, cross- 
ing again and again the same torrent, 
overshadowed by echoing walls of black 
rock. At noon we gallop into a high 
and treeless valley, and halt in a Kurdish 
village consisting of a few cave-dwellings 
built like dens in a rocky hiil-side, each 
with its black pyramid of winter fuel at 
the entrance. As there is neither shade 
nor shelter we seat ourselves along a 
stone wall in the full glare of the sun. 
In spite of the elevation the heat is in- 
tense. The Kurds who surround us are 
handsome stalwart fellows, with their 
girdles well furnished with silver-mount- 
ed pistols and swords, and they show 4 
friendly and professional interest in our 
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heavy battery of Winchesters and Smith 
and Wesson small-arms. One scowling 
beetle-browed giant might figure as a 
stage captain of the ‘‘ forty thieves.” Be- 
yond this village the ascent of the Taya 
Pass begins, which is approximately eight 
or nine thousand feet above the Black 
Sea. The higher slopes above us lose 
much of their grandeur as we approach 
them, and partake of the character of ele- 
vated Swiss pasture-lands, pierced here 
and there by sharp ridges of rock, but 
there are no patches of snow near us, 
and only a few are visible on the more 
distant summits. A thunder-storm which 
had been slowly gathering breaks over us 
as the wagons begin the ascent, and the 
dust which lay deep on the road becomes 
a gluey paste. The four horses of our 
araba struggle frantically under lash and 
kicks, but are unable to move the cart; 


The Per- 


one horse is entirely useless. 


TAYA PASS, EARLY MORNING, 


sian araba, which has the better team, 
mounts slowly but surely upward. Ishi 
mael, the driver, seeing our difficulty, 
halts a few hundred yards above us, 
and unhitching his best horse, leads him 
down and attaches him to our wagon, 
which is then dragged up to the level 
of his own. This manceuvre is repeated 
until. we reach the summit of the pass, 
just before twilight. But the events of 
the day are not yet over. Although the 
rain has ceased, the road is in a worse 
condition than ever, and the descent, of 
unparalleled steepness, ends in a gully. 
Twilight is deepening, and our halting 
place is far below us. At the bottom of 
the first hill the road has been washed 
away, and the ravine which cuts it in 
two has banks six feet in height. Down 
the first bank the horses plunge and slide 
while the men hang on to the back of 
the araba, which is almost perpendicular 
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e foremost araba capsized, but it has 
been righted again, and the baggage re- 


yniaced. The extra horse is again attach- 
ed to our cart, while all hands take hold 
of the wheels. Frenzied by the wild yells 
and the cracking of whips, the five horses 
leap and struggle up the opposite bank, 
Here the outer edge of the road has been 
indermined by the torrent and washed 
away. All the men in the Persian araba 
vet out, and with armfuls of stones and 
bowlders fall to and piece out the road. 
Miracles of apparently reckless driving 
were performed, while we waited breath- 
lessly, expecting the final catastrophe, 
which seemed inevitable. The prospect 
of being wrecked with all our baggage 
and valuables in the wildest part of the 
Kurdish hills was imminent enough to 
disturb the resigned fatalism of a Mussul- 
man. There are moments when one may 
reiterate ‘* Kismet? and *‘Imshallah,” but 


se 


these talismanie words no longer produce 
the desired tranquillity of mind. The 
dramatic interest of the situation quite 
equalled that of a cyclone at sea. As we 
descend we enjoy a brief interval of peace. 


We have leisure to look at the landscape, 
which seems far richer and more luxuri- 
ant than any we have seen since leaving 
the valleys near Trebizond. In the hol- 
lows of the hills there are marshy pools 
surrounded by tall reeds, thickets of tan- 
gled vines, and great clusters of flowering 
shrubs varied and brilliant in color. The 
difficulties of the road diminish, until at 
last we reach the stony channel of a 
mountain stream, which is as a macadam- 
ized road compared to the route above. 
Down this natural highway we drive to 
our destination, and in the gathering 
darkness come suddenly into a Kurdish 
village. A horse-fair is being held in 
the market-place, which is crowded with 
mountaineers, Our camping-ground is 
on the edge of a brawling stream beyond 
the village, in a sinister hollow surround- 
ed by desolate bowlder-strewn heights. 
As Child suggested, it seemed a fitting 
background for robbery and assassina- 
tion. Artemis, shaking with chills and 
fever, begs to be allowed to sleep in the 
chief's house in the village behind, so 
that he may be under cover. We are 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 


thus left without guide or interpreter, but 
our energetic cook, Tatos,* with whom 
we could only communicate by signs and 
a sort of Volapiik composed of fragments 
of Turkish, English, and French, is a host 
in himself, and soon settles us comfort- 
ably in our tent. He engages the chief 
of the village to watch at our tent door, 
and the Persian caravan encamps near 
by. Our minds are filled with the excit- 
ing events of the day, but, lulled by the 
monotonous noise of the water, we are 
just dropping off to sleep when a long 
low whistle like a curlew’s call acts like 
a cold douche on our overstrained nerves. 
We listen intently. The call is answer- 
ed after a short interval by a similar 
whistle from the rocky ridge which hems 
us in, and this is echoed again from an- 
other crag still further off. There is no 
cause for apprehension, however, as it 
proves to be only the signal of the chief 
to the watchers posted on the surround- 
ing hills. But all through the night in 
our waking moments we are vaguely con- 
scious of his warning whistle at regular 

* Tatos had been engaged at Erzeroum to replace 
his incapable predecessor 


intervals, followed by gradually at- 
tenuated responses. In this strange 
and forbidding landscape, heard 
above the noise: of the torrent, it 
produced a singularly weird and 
uncanny impression. 

Kizildize, August 12th—Mount 
Ararat.—Sinece daybreak we have 
been slowly mounting by long zig 
zags a pass which seems to rival in 
height the Taya Pass, which we 
Our 
Ta- 


left behind us a few days ago. 
map gives it 2350 metres only. 
tos had taken my horse, while I climbed by 
the short-cuts, leaving the caravan toiling 


slowly on far below. From the highest 
point another gorge opens below and be- 
yond us, and all at once the mighty mass 
of Ararat rises straight from the plain, 
a dazzling snow-capped cone. uplifted by 
long purple slopes, flecked with the shad- 
ows of high-sailing summer clouds. By 
noon we are down in the long valley 
which follows the southwestern slope of 
the great peak. Here we look for a good 
halting - place with water, but can find 
no trace of a spring. The governor of 
some little province, with his servant, lad 
joined us on the road. Both are armed, 
and the governor wears one of the higli 
peaked white hoods in vogue among 
travelling Ottoman officers as a protec- 
tion against the glare. We were per- 
suaded to invest in these appendages 
while at Erzeroum, and Artemis had or- 
dered a hoop to be inserted in the front 
of each hood. His appearance was de 
lightfully grotesque, with his short and 
dumpy figure surmounted by this huge 
and flapping edifice of white linen, not 
unlike a New England shaker bonnet. 
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We leave the caravan behind, and ac- 

npanied by the zapti and the governor, 

o is finely mounted on a pacing Arab, 

eon in quest of water. The governor 
ids a hasty conference with the zapti, 
ho dashes suddenly up a hill-side and 
ers about from the summit. Wheeling 
tickly, he tears down hill, and as he 
flies past, my horse bolts and follows him. 
Wild yells and calls are heard from the 
direction in which we last saw the cara- 
van. The zapti slips a cartridge into his 
Martini, and we all gallop on in the di- 
rection of the cries, stimulated by the ex- 
citement of our horses and the exhilara- 
tion of the moment. The mystery is 
cleared up when we find the wagons hid- 
den in a fold of the voleanie hills. The 
guard had seen a party of five armed 
horsemen observing us from.a hill-top, 
and the governor considered the neigh- 
borhood unsafe. Both were anxious to 
press on to the last frontier station, where 
we were to pass the night. Meanwhile our 
men had found a spring, and were water- 
ing the horses. The yells which had so 
alarmed the guard were intended only to 
eall us back. There is no shelter, and 
although the noonday sunshine is slightly 
veiled by haze, the heat is intense. We 
lie down in a hollow like a rifle-pit, and 
eat a hasty but voracious lunch. We 
are soon mounted again, and follow in a 
compact squad behind the wagons through 
a strange and ever-changing landscape. 
past tawny ledges of rock and clumps of 
low thorn-trees, crossing fords where broad 
sheets of white pebbles frame in the nar- 
vow water channels, reflecting the indigo- 
blue of the zenith. The long grand slopes 
of Ararat, leading up to its dazzling cone 
of snow, are always on our left, and the 
lesser summit, bare of snow, now comes 
into view. Here we have a little differ- 
ence with the governor, who would like 
to strike across to Bayazid, and take our 
zapli with him. Before sundown we 
reach the station, a fortified camp with 
a large custom-house. Here we find a 
cordon sanitaire, and caravans from Per- 
sia or from the Russian dominions are 
subjected to a quarantine of five days. 
Great camel trains dot the plain on the 
right with their encampments. The cus- 
tom-house enclosure is like a large ecara- 
vansary, filled with a motley crowd of 
Kurds, Cireassians, and Persians. Here 
our luggage is again overhauled, and the 
officials want to have it all unloaded, but 
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they show themselves amenable to rea- 
son, and examine it in the araba. This 
function being over, we drive on to our 
camping-ground, a narrow sloping plain 
between two yellow and rocky hills. Here 
a new cause of annoyance interferes with 
our repose, and postpones the hour of 
‘* Nirvana.” We had already advanced 
more for the araba and horses 
than we had engaged to do by the contract, 
as the men swore tliat they had spent their 
last piastre in buying fodder for the ani- 
mals. At this frontier station they were 
obliged to pay an export, or rather draw- 
back, duty for the wagon and horses of 
several Turkish liras, or pounds, to the 
custom-house. This money would be re- 


money 
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funded when they presented the receipt 


on the return trip. There was but one 
course open to us—to pay down the money 
to the officers and get the drivers’ stamped 
receipt. Our passports were again vised, 
for the last time in the Sultan’s domin- 
ions. Our camp is well guarded to-night. 
The Kurdish chief of the district, bearing 
on his black Astrakhan cap a gilded badge 
with the lion and the sun of the Persian 
Shah, assures us that ‘‘he is responsible 
for our safety.” He is a tall, white-beard- 
ed, and soldierly old man, with the bear- 
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ing of a prophet or a Schamyl, and we 
sleep with a feeling of perfect security. 

Ovadjik, August 14th.—To-day we are 
well over the border. In spite of the 
warnings of our European friends, we 
have slept peacefully during the greater 
part of our journey in our tent, unmo- 
lested by brigands. Although most of 
the Europeans whom we had met thus 
far seemed to stand in awe of the Kurds, 
we left their country with the impression 
that they were not bad fellows. 

There are but a few days more of the 
mountains, and then we shall begin to 
miss that element of uncertainty which 
added a little flavor to the monotony of 
the dusty road, and made us appreciate 
more keenly the value of life. Another 
source of joy for the moment is the fact 
that we no longer run the risk of being 
detained by Turkish officials. We are 
now approaching Khoi, the first Persian 
town of any size; but the road has not 
begun to improve, as we expected. Here 
it is a mere track, easy enough to follow 
where it lies along a breezy ridge of high 
pasture-land, but dangerous again when 
it plunges down into the depths of deep 
gullies beset with all manner of obstacles. 
A young Kurdish shepherd joins us on 
the road, and plays bucolic airs on a reed 
pipe. The prospect of gaining a half- 
kran* by posing as a model induces him 
to follow us to our halting-place at noon. 
Here our men conclude to purchase an- 
other horse, and the few half-maimed 
and spavined animals which the village 
can show are brought forth. After much 
heated discussion they select a horse, for 
which they pay about eight dollars (in 
our currency). Knowing that it is useless 
to apply to us for more money, they bor- 
row the amount of Ishmael, the driver of 
the Persian cart. In the afternoon we be- 
gin another interminable descent, where 
the ample mule-track, which was quite 
sufficient for the arabas, shrinks to an 
uncertain goat- path. Amid towers of 
dust, and with much rattling and shak- 
ing, we descend to the first Persian vil- 
lage. Here the poplars begin; there are 
melon patches, and actual houses of mud, 
with windows and wooden lattices. The 
sky is overcast, and the wind, which 
shakes the tent walls, is raw and chilly, 
although it is the middle of August. 

* Kran, the Persian coin representing the nom- 
inal value of a frane. It is worth much less in re- 
ality, owing to the amount of alloy. 


August 15th.—Still another pass, wit 
long winding defiles. The Persian ‘‘troo) 
er’? who replaces our Turkish escort js 2 
lamentable, dejected creature, clad iy 
rags, and mounted on a donkey. H 
rides sadly behind my companion, wh 
with his great height and bulk, girt abou: 
with arms, and his bronzed face, has th« 
air of a brigand. Our protector, as hi 
rides between the protected, looks like : 
malefactor in custody. At noon we ar 
caught in a thunder-storm—a deluge in 
which, notwithstanding water-proofs, we 
are well drenched. 

As we descend the pass the hot sun 
comes out, the clouds roll back, and dis 
close. far below us a long and fertile val 
ley. A blue lake gleams in the middle 
of the valley, and we have a premonition 
that we shall have to cross it. The road 
is heavy with mud, and our progress des- 
perately slow. At last we come to a 
standstill on the heights above a swollen 
river. After some unsuccessful attempts 
to reach the other side, we wait a little 
until the water has begun to subside, and 
then venture into the stream, which just 
reaches the bottom of the wagon. The 
worst is still before us, and at the begin 
ning of twilight we reach the flooded 
meadow we saw from the pass. It is 
traversed by ditches and streams, necessi- 
tating many detours in order to reach the 
village beyond. Here the ground is like 
a wet sponge; there is no dry spot where- 
on to pitch a tent, and we must perforce, 
wet and sodden as we are, pass the night 
ina mud hut. Artemis, chattering with 
fever, conducts us to the house which he 
cousiders the best in the village. The 
araba draws up in a sea of mud opposite 
a square hole in a mud wall, within which 
there is a fragrant lake of yellow mire. 
On the left a door leads into a stable, and 
in front, across the yard, is the room 
which we are to occupy. It is being 
swept, while our baggage is carried in, 
piece by piece. In order to reach tlie 
door we follow along a slippery bank, 
sloping on the right into the miry pond, 
and bordered on.the other side by a row 
of deep pits. The room is low and dark, 
but with a fairly clean floor, which is 
strangely hot, for here the family bread 
is baked, and the hot air rises from the 
furnace below through a round hole in 
the floor. A door opens on one side into 
the family living-room and bedroom com- 
bined, which is dark and grewsome, but 
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vell populated. On the left, a narrow 
opening leads into the sleeping quarters 
of the four-legged occupants of this Noah’s 
ark. A buffalo pokes his long head into 
our room, and leaves but little space for 
us to circulate among our baggage. 
While we are still unpacking, the cattle 
come home from afield, and file through 
our bedroom, a long and weary but or- 
derly procession, into the buffalo’s apart- 
ment. There are sheep and goats, kids, 
a dejected horse, a cow and two calves, 
an ungainly buffalo calf and its mother. 
As Artemis is now in the throes of a 
chill, it strikes us both that the dry, hot 
air of this room would be more suitable 
for him than the stable effluvia, so he is 
dosed with quinine, and bundled into bed 
over the oven. The ridge 
of greasy mud, with an 
abyss on each side, along 
which we pick our un- 
certain way to the stable, 
recalls, in its dramatic 
possibilities, the passage 
of an ice cornice on the 
‘Dent Blanche.” In the 
stable there is certainly 
more space and air. A 


high platform of clay, 
with a fireplace, occupies 
one corner, and here the 
energetic Tatos installs his 
kitchen; our camp-beds, 
and the dinner table, cov- 
ered with a clean white 


napkin, are placed as 

far as possible from the 

horses’ heels; a very 

creditable dinner is then 

served, beginning with 

an omelette which would 

not disgrace the Café 

Américain. Regardless 

of the squealing and 

kicking of our fighting 

stallions, we sleep well, and so does 

Artemis, thanks to our self-sacrifice in 

giving him the oven. In the morn- 

ing we are still damp and somewhat 

stiff from yesterday's wetting, but none 

the worse for it. As we pack our bags 

by eandle-light,.a subdued piping and 

clucking comes from a hole in the wall 

behind my valise; this is the hen-coop, 

and, excited by the artificial daylight of 

the candle, the inmates issue forth, pick- 

ing their way daintily over our belong- 

ings, as they would have done over our 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 521.—67 
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heads had we slept there. Our hostess, 
with a pile of freshly baked flat loaves 
of bread, which proves to be the best we 
have yet had, now comes in, bearing her 
youngest on one shoulder. The baby’s 
face is covered with suspicious-looking 
pimples; but we can do nothing by way 
of medical aid—the case is too far ad- 
vanced—and we can only regret that vac- 
cination is not compulsory in Persia. 
August 16th, near Khoi.—We had 
been fondly hoping that our chariot 
would meet with no further trouble, but 
after slowly mounting a long series of 
terraces, another great mountain gateway 
opens below us; as we descend we look 
down ona richly cultivated plain, hemmed 
in by still grander mountain ridges, and 
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in the centre of the plain are the gardens 
of Khoi. Down steep and rocky slopes 
the carts are driven to the river-bed be- 
low. Here, one of our friends from the 
other araba, a Persian gentleman of fine 
presence, who had been in a manner re- 
cognized as the chief of their company, 
takes leave of us, for his garden, filled 
with a dense growth of poplar and apri- 
cot trees, skirts the bed of the stream. 
Now the other araba, some distance ahead 
of us, breaks down, and the valiant Ish- 
mael is in sore distress. One of his 
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wheels, so often patched and tied up with 
strings, has given out at last. But our 
driver, who has been often assisted by 
Ishmael, promises to send back one of 
our wheels on a donkey when we reach 
the village. The other araba will then 


follow with our wheel to the camping-' 


ground, and in the morning all hands 
will fall to and patch up the old one 
again. Once over this, the last of the 
passes before Tabreez, we have a fresh se- 
ries of impediments to progress, and we 
learn that the passage of a Persian vil- 
lage is as rich in thrilling and dramatic 
episodes as the ascent of a pass, and quite 
as much to be dreaded. As it rarely hap- 
pens that any wheeled vehicle invades 
this region, we seldom find a village with 
a navigable road traversing it. The road 
is usually wide enough at the entrance, 
so that it is easy to get in, but alas, how 
often we despair of getting out! The 
mud-holes and quagmires which diversi- 
fy the road on the outskirts are always 
passable at this season, but once inside the 
village, the road forks and ramifies into 
a series of narrow lanes between mud- 
walled gardens. Down the centre of the 
widest lanes there is often a deep and 
narrow stream or ditch bordered by pop- 
lars or willows, and with steep clay banks. 
The space between the ditch and the 
crumbling walls of dried mud frequent- 
ly narrows to a mere bridle-path. Then 
comes the mauvais quart @heure, the mo- 
ment of suspense and peril. The wheels 
on one side are high up on the bank, on 
the other stuck fast in the mire of the 
ditch. The men hang on to the upper 
side of the cart, while the driver showers 
curses and blows upon the horses, which are 
kicking and struggling, some on the bank 
and some below, while all the village turns 
out to be ‘‘in at the death.” Veiled wo- 
men with babies and dirty-faced children, 
turbaned moullahs, and old men of fierce 
and uncompromising aspect, with shaggy 
eyebrows and gray beards dyed flaming 
orange and scarlet with henna. More 
than once it seemed as if the end had 
come, but somehow, by hook or crook, we 
always pulled through, to driye on with 
bated breath until we reached the next 
obstacle. This often took the form of a 
narrow bridge with a hole in the middle, 
sometimes half concealed and made into 
a pitfall by sticks and straw laid over it. 
This is the Persian fashion of repairing 
roads. 


August 17th. — As we have met no 
travellers or caravans coming from Ta- 
breez, we know nothing of what has been 
going on in Persia. There are already 
rumors of cholera in some of the villages 
which we have passed through. Can it 
be that after leaving Meshed, where it 
began, and spreading northward through 
the Russian provinces to Batoum, it has 
again returned to Persia? 

My horse shies as we pass a road-side 
fountain; two men are washing a naked 
corpse, Which has a strangely bluish tint 
about the temples. 

Khoi.—A large walled city, with moat 
and drawbridge, sloping walls and battle- 
ments of rose-tinted mud. We ride down 
a shady but dusty avenue crowded with 
citizens who are looking on at an Ar- 
menian religious procession, with priests 
and banners. We halt for lunch at a 
caravansary just outside the city gate, 
and climbing up to the broad wooden bal- 
cony just over the entrance, we find sev- 
eral of our Persian fellow-travellers, who 
are already installed. After a long re- 
sistance we have at length capitulated to 
the Persian watermelon, and begin to be- 
lieve that there is no harm in him. Ina 
country where the brackish water is im- 
possible to drink, the filtered and sweetened 
juice in the heart of a melon seems to be 
nature’s own substitute; but our drago- 
man, who had become sadly intemperate 
in the matter of melons and sliced cu- 
cumbers, now began to show the disas- 
trous results of his indulgence. His face, 
which was round and ruddy at the out- 
set, had become elongated and haggard, 
and his flabby cheeks hung in wrinkled 
folds. In vain we physicked him and 
dosed him with cholera mixture and qui- 
nine; we invariably caught him the next 
day after an indisposition surreptitiously 
devouring forbidden fruit. While we are 
eating on the balcony, during the space 
of an hour or two, thirteen bodies are de- 
posited in the cemetery across the way. 
Plainly there must be something wrong 
about the sanitary condition of this place. 
For a short distance beyond Khoi we fol- 
low a well-made carriage road shaded by 
great trees, which ends suddenly at the 
bank of a river, and we then strike across 
the hills again. 

Tasouidj, August 18th.—All day we 
ride across a desert plain between ranges 
of dark voleanic hills. The sun burns 
fiercely, and a hot wind blows straight in 




















FROM TREBIZOND TO TABREEZ. 


our faces, bringing with it strange and 
nauseous whiffs of sulphur and _ heat- 
ed iron. A far-off horizon of wind- 
swept water, of the deepest hue of ultra- 
marine, now appears to the southward. 
As we ride on and on, hour after hour, 
crossing at times narrow and sunken ra- 
vines which descend from the hills on our 
left, necessitating long circuits in order 
to find convenient crossing-places, we ap- 
proach the great salt lake of Urumiyah. 
Far-off ranges of mountains appear and 
grow nearer in the amber and rose-tinted 
afternoon sky; beyond the blue of the wa- 
ter, rocky islets and abrupt cliffs, with rag- 
ged serrated outlines, rise above the op- 
posite shores. Range beyond range and 
islands of fantastic shape seem to melt 
and quiver in the haze of light, and be- 
yond them the dark blue of the ruffled wa- 
ter is drawn sharply against the western 
sky. For two days we followata distance, 
and at an elevation far above its level, the 
winding contours of this inland sea, mar- 
vellous in the delicate and ethereal beauty 
of its coloring, strangely impressive in its 
sun-steeped desolation. At noonday, in the 
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heat haze, its color seems to fade and die 
softly away into neutral, intangible tones 
of opal and pearl, to blaze again into life 
in a brief glory of rose and scarlet and 
violet at sunset. 

As we left Diza-i-Khalil, the village 
where we had passed the night, I turned 
to enjoy a last glimpse of the lake, and it 
was my good fortune to gaze upon the 
most wonderfully impressive morning sky 
that I have ever beheld. The dark and 
featureless plain in the foreground lay 
under a cloud shadow. It was perfectly 
calm, and the distant line of water, envi- 
roned by hills, reflected the mellow and 
amber tones of the western sky. Long 
delicate lines and bars of clouds edged 
with light were pencilled with but slight 
relief across the clear sky. There was no 
patch or spot of positive color, but sug- 
gestions of turqueise-blue and pale emer- 
ald-green and of warm rose seemed to 
merge one into the other, all enveloped 
in a golden haze. There were hints of 
scarlet on the hills beyond the water, 
where the sun shone through cloud 
rifts of violet and palest purple in the 
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shadows, but the charm was in the 
tone, the ‘‘enveloppe,” to use an atelier 
phrase. 

August 20th, near Mdyun.—To-day we 
are to reach Tabreez, which lies some- 
where between the dark olive-tinted line 
of its surrounding gardens, barely visible 
at times from some high point of the 
plateau. The last night of the journey, 
twenty-nine days from Trebizond, is pass- 
ed near a small caravansary. There had 
been much loss of time on the road, and 
at twilight there was still no sign of the 
caravansary, although both drivers pro- 
tested that it was but twenty minutes 
further on. One of our men, a filthy 
and untruthful old reprobate, who had 
intrigued at every village to raise the 
prices of provisions which we purchased, 
and whose brain was forever weaving 
plots to extract from us the balance of 
the contract- money before arriving at 
Tabreez, had been taken ill on the road. 
It was impossible to ascertain the nature 
of his malady. Some of the men be- 
lieved it to be cholera, others the result 
of excessive indulgence in opium. Mean- 
while there he lay, an unsightly writhing 
heap of rags on our baggage under the 
canvas of the cart. There was no other 
place to stow him, and his compatriots 
had refused to take him in at any of the 
villages along the road, so that we could 
only hope most devoutly that his disease 
was not contagious. As he seemed to be 
at the point of death, and darkness was 
rapidly coming on, we gave the order to 
halt by the road-side. The Persian araba 
kept on, deserting us for the first time, 
and in the morning we could see that 
they were right: the caravansary was 
just in sight. An irrigation channel of 
running water passed the tent. Its banks 
were steep and muddy, and the water, 
decidedly brackish in flavor, was neither 
clear nor inviting, but no other water 
was to be had; so we filtered enough to 
fill the samovar. Even filtered and boil- 
ed it was still nauseous, and we quenched 
our thirst with the cool juice of the melon. 
We had reason to repent of our intemper- 
ance before morning, and were feeling 
strangely ill at ease when we mounted 
our horses at sunrise. Tabreez was but 
two hours further on. We forded a riv- 
er crossed by a bridge which was unsafe 
for the araba, and were soon among the 
outlying villages and gardens. From this 
point the custom-house is an hour further 





on, and when we halt in front of it the 
officials come out and insist that the araba 
shall be driven into the court-yard. This 
we are inclined to oppose, but Artemis, 
as usual, fails to show the necessary de- 
cision, and while we are still discussing 
the matter the driver whips up his horses 
and drives through the gate. Once in- 
side, we are informed that it is Friday, 
that the headmen have gone to the 
mosque, and that we cannot have our 
baggage until the following day. We 
then decide to find the consul and ap- 
peal to his authority. The European 
quarter is a long way off, and when we 
reach it we find only mud walls, dusty 
hollows strewn with ruins, and streets 
full of holes and pitfalls. A few well- 
built gateways open here and there into 
gardens half hidden by brick walls, above 
which tower pale green poplars. This 
quarter seems even more lifeless and 
melancholy than the rest of the town. 
The consular residence is closed; so toc 
are the houses of other Europeans to 
whom we have letters. We begin to 
regret our tent, and the prospect of find- 
ing shelter is not promising. The mid- 
day sun is getting hotter, and the dry 
wind raises clouds of dust. 

With a feeling of relief we meet a 
European standing at the gate of his 
house; he is clad all in white, helmet 
and duck suit. He proves to be a young 
Austrian, and in a few words of French 
he explains the mystery of the situation. 
The cholera is raging; there have been 
many thousand deaths; and although it 
is rumored that the worst is over and 
that the numbers have begun to dimin- 
ish, it is still impossible to obtain any 
reliable figures. The large European col- 
ony, with the exception of a few indi- 
viduals, has left the city, and has taken 
refuge in the villages on the slopes of 
the Sahend Mountains. The great bazars, 
the most extensive and populous in all 
Persia, are almost empty, and the few 
European shops are closed, This, then, 
was the reason of the empty streets and 
the hurried funeral processions which we 
had encountered on the road. Although 
we had made this long detour to avoid 
the infected Russian provinces, we have 
ridden straight into a cholera trap. The 
life in the open country has been joyous 
enough, but in every town we have had 
some unpleasant experience; and this 
bids fair to cap the climax. 
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EARLY MORNING CAMP NEAR THE SHORE OF LAKE URUMIYAH,. 

















OUR NATIONAL GAME-BIRD. 
BY CHARLES D. LANIER. 


\ ] HEN one considers the invigorating 

exercise, the fitness of the season 
for it, the dexterous requirements of the 
shooting, the interesting habits of thé 
birds, and, above all, the pleasure of com- 
panionship with the intelligent dogs, 
there can be no denying the fact that 
quail-hunting deserves its traditional po- 
sition at the head of those American 
sports in which the gun plays a part. 
The wide area over which the quail— 
called partridge south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, and ‘* bob-white ” every where— 
may be found, comprising almost the 
whole of the United States, further enti- 
tles him to the more or less enviable dis- 
tinction of our national game-bird—a po- 
sition which he no doubt esteems a very 
bad eminence when the guns begin to 
crack in the fall. 

The ‘‘ bob-white ” is an adjunct of civ- 
ilization, though nowadays he is getting 
far too much of it for his comfort. The 
lonely mountain - sides and desert waste 
lands, the impenetrable swamps and ster- 
ile pine-covered regions, can give him no 
permanent refuge, because they contain 
no food for his fastidious tastes. But he 
finds them very pleasant to take tempora- 
ry shelter in when he has been “‘ flushed” 
in the stubble fields that border on the 
wilder growth. 

The call ‘‘ bob-white,” or ‘* bob, bob, 
white,” which has given us our own pet 
name for the bird, is really only a sum- 
mer mating note. From May to August 
it can be heard in the land, while the 
handsome jaunty cock bird walks on the 
fence near his nesting mate, or when, 
earlier, he seeks her favors. His ideal 
courting-time is the afternoon of beauti- 
ful days in May and June. Then the 
veriest tyro at whistling can, by imita- 
ting his note, bring the answering call 
nearer and nearer, until the feathered 
troubadour walks right up to the ficti- 
tious fair one. At this season, and until 
the approach of autumn, the birds, young 
or old, are quite tame, and will merely 
run along the ground or flutter off a few 
paces at the approach of a man. But in 
later August and September, when the 
brood of little whistlers, often as many 
as eighteen or twenty, is beginning to 
show strength of wing and a venture- 
some spirit, a complete change comes in 


their habits and attitude toward civiliza- 
tion. The call ‘‘bob-white” is heard no 
more, nor will the coveys of birds be 
seen on one’s afternoon strolls through 
the fields. By some subtle instinct they 
are preparing themselves for perils by 
man and hawk and fox and wintry wea- 
ther. Now let a footstep be heard or an 
approaching shadow be seen by these 
plump little denizens of the stubble: they 
run swiftly, before the eye of the intruder 
has caught sight of their dark forms, to 
the high grass or weeds, and then crouch 
down close together, motionless, and ab- 
solutely indistinguishable as far as hu- 
man eyes are concerned. If one blun- 
ders into walking right among them 
now, or if a trained dog locates them by 
their scent and is made to rout them out 
—whir! whir! in every direction they 
fly like so many electrified buzz-saws, 
with so startling and sudden a noise and 
motion that the nerves of the uninitiate 
are entirely upset, and he is likely to fol- 
low the classic example of Mr. Winkle, 
if he succeeds in firing at all. 

Though the quail is ubiquitous, and 
is everywhere highly prized from both 
sporting and epicurean points of view, he 
is at his best in both capacities through- 
out the Carolinas, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee. There a man has his 
setters and pointers almost as inevitably 
as his kitchen. The boy grows up in 
proud dreams of the day when he shall 
be allowed to shoot over the dogs with 
the men, instead of holding the riding- 
horses for them; he practises diligently 
on tin cans thrown into the air, and, as 
eye and arm begin to acquire cunning, 
on the “* bull bats” that circle around be- 
fore dusk in the early fall. One’s shoot- 
ing qualities are officially gauged by the 
number of quail one can kill. A good 
shot will bag half the birds he shoots at, 
and a fair marksman will be content with 
two or three to every ten empty shells, 
counting after a full day’s sport. Then 
there are those rare old shots, with light- 
ning nerves and eyes, who, in open and 
thicket, taking snap-shots that would give 
the average man scarcely time to raise 
his gun, will bring down fifteen or even 
eighteen and nineteen birds with twenty 
cartridges. Along the river-bottoms and 
in the broad stubble fields of these States 

















““THE JAUNTY COCK BIRD WALKS ON THE 


the partridges are still so numerous that 
in favored localities it is no wonderful 
thing to find during the day twenty or 
twenty-five coveys of birds, averaging 
fifteen or more in a covey. 

But in finding the birds almost all de- 
pends on the dogs. The curly-coated set- 
ters and shorter-haired, trim-built point- 
ers are about evenly used, the favorite 
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varieties of the former known to the lo- 
cal sportsman being the Gordon, gen- 
erally marked black or black and tan; 
the English, marked white with black, 
lemon, orange, or liver colored spots; 
and the red Irish. 

The gun still used for quail, and up- 
land shooting generally, is the twelve- 
gauge double-barrelled breech-loader. 
The great manufactories turn these out 
so cheaply now that they are in the 
financial reach of everybody, whereas 
it has been but a score of years since 
they were rarities, and very costly ones. 
Some of the more dilettante sportsmen 
are beginning to use again the smaller 
gauges, generally of fine English make. 
Season before last the writer shot a 

Scott sixteen-bore hammerless with ex- 
cellent results, and the lighter weight of 
gun possible with this small gauge is very 
grateful on a thirty-mile tramp across 
country. <A five-pound gun can, too, be 
handled more quickly in snap-shots than 
anine-pounder. Even in grouse-shooting, 
where the birds are strong and wild, the 
smaller gun shows no inferiority. 
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In many parts of the South the ques- 
tion of weight of gun does not count so 
much, because it is the custom to ride on 
horseback until promising ‘* cover” (feed- 
ing-ground) appears, when one dismounts, 
or waits for the dogs to range through 


the field. If they show signs of game, or’ 


come to a stand, the men hasten to follow 
them; or, if no evidences of birds appear, 
ride away to a different hunting-ground., 

The last satisfactory hunt in which the 
writer was engaged took place in western 
Virginia, in a county famous for a cen- 
tury for its fine shooting. There were 
two of us on horseback, with four setters; 
but only two of the latter were used on 
any one day, as few dogs, however stur- 
dy, can stand continuous hunting in a 
rough country. The ride on our springy 
horses through a rolling country, and air 
as sharp and exhilarating as champagne, 
was charming in itself. The dogs fol- 
lowed at heel, making every now and 
then a quiet little detour into the fields 
as the scent of a rabbit or other fere al- 
lured them, always timing their little im- 
provised hunt so as to join us ahead when 
they found nothing of importance behind 
the clew. 

We had cantered scarcely a mile when 
a magnificent stretch of cover appeared 
in the shape of a field of not less than 
ninety acres, covered with a thick growth 
of last year’s wheat stubble and frost-bit- 
ten ragweed, which is the feeding-ground 
par excellence. Having ‘‘hie’d” the 
dogs over the rail fence, we rode slowly 
along, watching their fine ranging. My 
white English setter Shot was the faster 
of the two, and fairly ‘‘ate up” ground 
at such a rapid though easy gallop that 
it seemed as if he must be careless, and 
be going too fast to avoid that cardinal 
sin of ‘‘ flushing” birds if he came upon 
them. Rika, his laverock companion, 
was a speedy dog too, though far less so, 
and both were in stunning condition, 
with healthy moist noses, heads well up, 
eyes flashing with excitement, and tails 
wagging rhythmically in perpetual in- 
terest and anticipation. 

It was a bitter cold morning, and as 
yet only half past seven; hence we de- 
cided the birds, if there, would be feed- 
ing on some slope exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and not far from the woods that 
bordered the field. The dogs, being fresh, 
had practically covered the greater part 
of the ground in a quarter of an hour, 


and seeing us move off, began to work 
down the hill. We slowed up a bit again, 
as Rika had broken into a cautious trot, 
and was showing signs of especial preoc- 
cupation. Headstrong Shot did not no- 
tice her warning, and was hurtling along 
as usual, when suddenly he stopped as if 
lassoed, and having recovered from a 
somersault down the hill, came to a ‘‘ dead 
stand,” left fore foot up, body in a rigid 
line from nose to tail-tip, and eyes glar- 
ing and immovable as those of a gar- 
goyle. Rika, who was working prudent- 
ly and carefully toward the scent, caught 
sight of him on one of her short quarter- 
ings, and moving forward enough to 
make sure, *‘ backed” him perfectly fifty 
yards away. 

Over a fence rail our reins went in a 
jiffy, cartridges were slipped in the guns, 
and we moved quickly up behind the 
dogs, cautioning them to ** ta-a-ke care!” 
and ‘*be-e steady!” But the birds were 
lying close, and there was little need of 
our admonitions, as the dogs stood like 
rocks. Having admired the picture be- 
fore us, one always dear to the sports- 
man’s eye, and taken a view of the near- 
est thickets to decide whither the birds 
would fly, we walked ahead of the dogs 
to flush whatever it might be that they 
had found. With a glorious rush, rose 
nearly twenty strong-winged partridges. 
As usual, I shot too quick at my first bird, 
and had to use my second barrel to bring 
him down, while Taliaferro, who is a cool- 
er head in open shooting, made his right 
and left in fine style. Rika, after virtu- 
ously ‘‘ dropping to shot”-—that is, lying 
down during the shooting, in order to be 
well out of the way and to avoid flushing 
scattered birds before the guns are re- 
loaded—retrieved my bird cleanly, with- 
out nipping or ‘‘ mouthing” it, while the 
incorrigible Shot, who has a disdain for 
conventional methods of any sort, *‘ ran 
in” at the rise of the covey, and was 
fetching both of Taliaferro’s birds in his 
mouth at once, five seconds after they 
fell. He brought them to me, by-the- 
way, as the rascal never in the course of 
his life consented to believe that any one 
except his master killed a bird he could 
capture. 

We had carefully ‘‘ marked down” the 
thick growth into which the body of the 
covey had flown, a quarter of a mile 
away. On our way to them there is an- 
other ‘*‘ stand,” broken out of due season 
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** CHASING.” 


by a rabbit's racing away, followed with 
great alacrity by Rika, who is deaf to our 
stern commands to come back. ‘* Chas- 
ing,” as running rabbits is technically 
called, is apt to flush birds as well as tire 
out the dogs most miserably, and they 
are carefully trained to withstand the 
temptation. Some setters like Rika never 
can, and come panting back time after 
time to take their switching for the mis- 
demeanor. Scarcely had we reached the 
edge of the brier patch where most of 
the covey had been marked when both 
dogs stood again. Taliaferro walked in, 
and flushed five partridges, that quartered 
directly across me in such a way that he 
could not fire at them. I again hit and 
missed, while the noise frightened up a 
‘‘singler,” that came down to my com- 
panion’s gun. 

By the time we had reloaded, the dogs 
began to trail rapidly and excitedly to 
the right, showing that birds were run- 
ning in front of them. This is always a 
great strain on a dog’s patience and 
nerves. Shot finally lost control of him- 





self, made a dash ahead, and flushed them 
too faraway. I gave him an appropriate 
scolding, and having waited a few mo- 
ments to let both dogs cool off from the 
excitement, we hunted back toward the 
horses. Hoping to find an outlying bird 
of the original flock, we kept Shot and 
Rika quartering on short trips about us 
by urging, ‘‘ Close, now!” In a few mo- 
ments Shot began to show a decided re- 
luctance in obeying this order, and sniffed 
of the air so wistfully in one direction 
that I gave him his way. He galloped 
over the field with that unerring nose 
stretched forward, evidently in great en- 
joyment of something—slower, slower, 
then a trot; still slower, and a hundred 
yards away he stands stock-still on an- 
other point. 

With surprise that any of the birds 
should have lit in the open field after be- 
ing flushed and shot at, we hastened up ; 
to the motionless white statue, Rika com- 
ing again to a ‘* back stand,” and I walk- 
ed in, bidding Taliaferro take the shot, as 
I had been given the last ‘* singler’’; so 
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that we were both of us unprepared for 
an entirely new covey of handsome birds 
that ‘‘ jumped up” from under my very 
feet. Two dropped to one of my barrels, 
while Taliaferro again got in both shots. 
One of my birds, however, was *‘ wing- 
tipped ’’—that is, fell with only the small 
joint of the wing broken—and the dogs 
had a gay time finding it, as the little fel- 
lows run through the grass like deer, and 
in such a case will often turn up, if one 
find them at all, many rods off from the 
spot where they fell. 

This flock took shelter in a thick cover 
of small pine-trees, where they were hard 
to get at, but we managed to make out of 
them a half-hour’s shooting and an addi- 
tion of four to our bag. Then, not wish- 
ing to scatter and harass them too much, 
we had returned to our horses and begun 
to ride off, when Taliaferro told me to 
come quickly under the shelter of the 
trees along the road, while he made the 
dogs ‘‘down charge.” We could see over 
in the field a pair of great birds, known 


in Virginia as “fall hawks,” cruising 
‘rapidly along, a few feet from the top of 
the stubble, evidently in search of the 
same quarry as ourselves. These rapa- 
cious hunters do more toward killing out 
the game than even greedy man. Talia- 
ferro began to whistle the call that the 
partridge makes in the autumn and win- 
ter when separated from the flock. One 
of the big hawks at once swerved in his 
flight, and making in the direction of the 
supposed victim, came within range of a 
cartridge containing No. 4 shot that I had 
quickly substituted for the smaller 8's. 
At fifty yards he was a sure thing for my 
left-hand ‘‘choked” barrel, and he was 
soon tied to my saddle-ring, when I had 
quieted my mare, who objected seriously 
to the firing from her back. His hawk- 


ship measured five feet from tip to tip, 
and, mounted in a fierce attitude, makes a 
pleasant reminder of a good day’s sport. 
We dog-trotted on to our main objective 
point, a suecession of bottom-fields border- 
ing the classic waters of Jones Run. 
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Shot was already lying at full length in 
the icy stream when we came up, as he 
had gone off in search of water. It is the 
one thing that a hunting-dog must have 
when working, and he is often made very 
miserable and even utterly incapacitated 
by a few hours of action in an upland 
country where the streams are few and 
far between. On such occasions a dog 
will disappear suddenly and be mysteri- 
ously absent for a quarter of an hour, in 
the course of which he will find what he 
wants if there is a spring within two 
miles. Though the country may be ab- 
solutely new to him, some unexplained 
subtle instinct generally takes him in the 
right direction. 

As we expected to find an abundance 
of birds here, we tethered the horses in 
easy positions, divided the ground between 
us, and worked along, a man and a dog 
on either side of the stream. In a few 
minutes Shot was ‘‘ frozen” again in the 
bushes near the run, and I waited beside 
him until Taliaferro could cross over and 
join us. It turned out to be a lone old 
woodcock, which looked as big as a bushel, 
whistling viciously through the tops of 
the bushes, until stopped by a long shot 
from Taliaferro’s left-hand barrel. As 
Shot retrieved it, we noticed that Rika 
Was missing, and it took quite a search 
before we found her “‘standing” in the 
field on Taliaferro’s side. It was a fine 
covey of quail, that flew nicely to the 
reeds and bushes along stream, so that 
one of us could walk on each side and 
work the dogs in the thicket between us. 
The fun now began to be fast and furious, 
interrupted every now and then by exas- 
perating rabbit-chasing on the part of 
Miss Rika. 

An hour after noon, when the birds 
have ceased to feed and have taken shel- 
ter in the swamps, we found that Talia- 
ferro had thirteen partridges and two 
woodcock to my eleven partridges. We 
were a couple of miles away from the 
horses, and decided to have lunch before 
hunting back toward them. 

If one has ever taken lunch sitting on 
the dried leaves beside a crystal spring in 
the middle of a fine day’s hunt, with the 
dogs lying about in wait for the bits that 
are thrown to them, and with appetites 
that transcend in size even the sandwiches 
one’s Virginia hostess has prepared, it is 
safe to say that thereafter tiffin under 
any other circumstances will seem a tame 
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and insipid affair. It takes the alehemy 
of these exhilarating tramps, on which 
the ever-pending excitement always hides 
the fact of weariness until one has stopped, 
to transform huge slices of bread and ham 
and long draughts of unqualified water 
into ambrosia and nectar. For those 
who are weary and heavy-laden with 
quotations and law cases and sermon- 
writings, and their dread spectral accom- 
paniments of dyspepsia, let the writer 
prescribe such a periodical return to bar- 
barism, to the primitive state when man 
lived by the chase. If it does not broad- 
en a man’s philosophy and relegate to 
oblivion his consciousness of a digestion, 
there is no health in him. 

After a short siesta, which Taliaferro’s 
pipe made the most of, we hunted during 
the afternoon by a different route to the 
horses. The birds feed again in the after- 
noon, and by dusk we had added a dozen 
to our bag, including a ** pheasant,” as 
they call the ruffed grouse in Virginia. 
It was cold riding home, and we were 
glad enough to finally attain the fire and 
a typical Virginia supper of quail, corn- 
bread, biscuit, and honey. 

At other times one may hunt over the 
same territory, however, with little or no 
success. The weather may be so wet that 
the birds have hetaken themselves to the 
thick woods and *‘ breaks,” while the dogs 
can scarcely work in the dripping under- 
brush. Or it may be so dry that there is 
no scent, while the birds, instead of feeding 
in the fields, are clustered about some 
rill of water trickling through an impene- 
trable swamp. 

The most dreary season of the year 
comes for bob-white in midwinter, when 
there may happen to be heavy snows. If 
a thick icy crust form, every covey in the 
region will sometimes be caught huddled 
up beneath it, and be frozen todeath. At 
this time the flesh is dark and lean and 
bitter with feeding on laurel shrubs and 
evergreens. The birds become very tame 
again in their season of want, and will in 
very heavy weather visit the farm-houses 
and barn-yards in search of food. No 
true sportsman kills them in such condi- 
tion; but the local darky, who rarely at- 
tempts to shoot them on the wing, is too 
apt to get out his old musket and deal 
slaughter among the defenceless little 
creatures. If he finds them in their favor- 
ite position, huddled up, heads together, 
in a small excavation they have made in 
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the snow, a single well—or rather ill— In the sportsman’s code there is no 
considered shot from the old queen’s arm crime so heinous as shooting a quail be- 
will kill and maim dozens of them, leav- fore he has taken wing. You may claim 
ing the remainder to scatter and be frozen that every bird your companion shoots 
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yourself very unpleasant, and still be an 
honorable man, with the chance of living 
it down. You may even take the shot 
when a single bird has been flushed and 
has flown across another man’s territory, 
and be reluctantly excused on the score 
of excitement and inadvertence. But the 
sporting reputation of the man who will 


stand within a yard of a covey containing 
fifteen or twenty, in comparatively open 
ground, and be unable to distinguish their 
dusky crouching forms. This is a most 
admirable example of the natural se- 
lection which has perfected and perpetu- 
ated the defence so necessary to keep the 
juicy plump breasts of the birds from the 





A ‘‘ SINGLER’—DOGS DROPPING TO SHOT. 


fire an ounce of shot at a bird sitting on 
the ground, where a five-year-old could 
hit it, is irretrievably and deservedly 
blasted, and buried without benefit of 
clergy. 

Not that the chance often offers itself 
for such disgrace. For there is nothing 
more remarkable about the quail than the 
almost incredible facility nature has be- 
stowed upon it of becoming invisible, a 
facility that suggests magic, which is equal 
to a Dornskappe. So exactly do the 
cream and gray and brown of the bird’s 
rich markings harmonize with the sur- 
rounding colors of its haunts that one may 


hungry carnivora lying in wait for them. 
A hunter could give numberless curious 
instances of this faculty which would 
simply seem incredible to those who have 
not an intimate acquaintance with bob- 
white. 

The one man I ever saw who could see 
the coveys of birds that the dogs were 
pointing was a laconic, eagle-eyed, red- 
haired pot-hunter in the Pennsylvania 
mountains. After the manner of his cult, 
he hunted in any way that would take 
most meat to market, and always tried for 
a sitting shot with the first barrel, except. 
when we were along to taboo the practice. 
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His dog was exceedingly ‘‘stanch ”’—that 
is, steady and patient in standing game— 
and old Royer would péer carefully ahead 
to finally catch sight of certain small 
black and white stripings that distinguish 
the necks and heads of the more brightly 
plumaged cock birds—thus do our vanities 
betray us. Then the wretch backed off to 
shooting distance, and sent in his murder- 
ous volley. 

Owing to such vandalism as this, in- 
creasing each year as the city markets 
offer higher and higher inducements to 
the professional gunner, the call of the 
quail is becoming rarer in many districts 
where they abounded a few years back. 
There is some saving tendency in the 
game associations that are being formed 
through the country, especially in New 
York, Connecticut, and Long Island, for 
the enforcement of the laws. The people 
who have sufficient interest in the subject 
to take active part in the work reside, 
however, in places where the birds are al- 
ready hopelessly thinned out. Moreover, 


they can do nothing with the pot-hunter, 
who hunts on Sunday in the depths of the 
woods, and who generally has more or 
less local sentiment in his favor. 

It is a perfectly well-proved fact that 


when quail-shooting is conducted prop- 
erly and in a sportsmanlike fashion it 
actually aids in the ultimate preserva- 
tion of the birds. The hawks, foxes, and 
other deadly enemies of the latter are 
kept down by the hunters, who only shoot 
in the proper season, when killing a half- 
dozen birds out of a flock will not ex- 
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terminate it. The bird is very prolific, 
and if half or three-quarters of each covey 
were lost by violent means in a season 
when the remainder had time to combine 
with other remnants of flocks for defence 
against the winter, the numbers would 
still increase out of all proportion to the 
food to support them. In some spots re- 
mote from the great markets the gentle- 
men of the region have shot constantly 
for half a century, while the birds are 
actually increasing. 

The sportsman will, too, often come to 
bob-white’s aid when the country is cov- 
ered with forbidding coats of snow and 
sleet. The ‘‘using-grounds” of the cov- 
eys are generally known or suspected by 
the farmer who is fond of shooting, and 
on these wintry occasions he scatters 
‘tailings ”--a poor quality of wheat— 
where the starving quail can find them 
and have famous impromptu feasts. In 
the last hard winter the writer struck up 
an acquaintance through this means with 
two hard-put coveys on a bleak Maryland 
hill-side. They learned to know friendly 
footsteps, and grew so tame that they 
would come half-running, half-flying, to 
be fed like chickens, all the time giving 
the most comfortable little whistlings and 
delicate cluckings of delight at the wind- 
fall. It was really a hard matter to hunt 
that ground next autumn, though they 
were again invisible and as wild as deer, 
until another gunner began to cut into 
them, when I felt that patience had ceased 
to be a virtue, and with some pangs of 
conscience followed his example. 


THE HANDSOME HUMES.* 


A Novel. 
BY WILLIAM BLACK. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PUGILIST’S DAUGHTER. 
i IKE to the slow pulsating throb of 
4 


the screw of a great steamer at sea, 
all through the long hours of the night 
certain words and phrases kept repeating 
themselves in his brain in a dull me- 
chanical way—things not wholly uncon- 
nected either: the designations of the 
officers who presided over the ancient 
gymnasia—the names of the different 
contests and the conditions attached— 


lines and passages from his favorite 
Greek authors in laudation of physical 
prowess and feats of strength and skill, 
and the like: accompanied by visions, 
too—now of the godlike man, Euryalos 
son of King Mekisteus, about to enter 
the boxing-ring; again of Simaetha con- 
fiding to the Lady Moon the story of her 
tragic love—of her meeting with Delphis 
and Eudamippus on their return from 
‘*the glorious wrestler’s toil”—‘‘ their 
breasts were brighter than thyself, Se- 
lene!” For ere he went to sleep this 


* Begun in June number, 1893. 
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young Fellow of All Souls’ had been 
valiantly striving to convince himself 
that a profession and an exercise that 
his beloved folk of the great days held in 
high honor might very well be tolerated 
in these later times; and he was resolvy- 
ing that if this statement about Mr. Sum- 
mers were true—and several surprising 
coincidences seemed to point to its truth 
—he would make no apology, he would 
take no shame to himself for the alliance 
he had formed. All this was very fine 
and heroic; it was at any rate some little 
thing he could do for Nan’s sake; and he 
went to bed comforted. 

But when he awoke to the cold light 
of the new day, matters began to assume 
a very different, and a very grave aspect. 
How, for example, was he to introduce an 
ex-pugilist to all those proud Hays and 
Humes and their families, or even to 
some college friend whom he might ac- 
cidentally meet in town? He had never 
considered the necessity of introducing 
Mr. Summers to anybody. Nan’s father 
had so persistently effaced himself and 
kept himself in the background—placing 
her forward as the only person to be con- 
sidered—that Sidney had unconsciously 
fallen in with this arrangement, as he 
would have fallen in with any arrange- 
ment that secured to him Nan herself, 
with her musical undertones and her 
deep - wounding eyes. Nevertheless and 
undoubtedly marriage would bring him 
this father-in-law, whatever kind of man 
he was or might have been; and the 
odium with which the prize-ring is now 
regarded in England was not to be got 
over by appeals to the customs of the an- 
cient Greeks. Then Lady Helen--and 
here his face flushed with vexation— 
would not Lady Helen smile her placid, 
inscrutable, patronizing smile when she 
heard that he had married a pugilist’s 
daughter? 

And again his mind revolted from this 
possibility: it was a false and preposter- 
ous accusation, and nothing more. Were 
prize - fighters in the habit of earning 
sums sufficient to enable them to retire 
to such a place as Crowhurst, and live 
there, if not in luxury, at least in easy 
contentment? It is true that quite re- 
cently, in England, America, and Aus- 
tralia, an attempt had been made to gal- 
vanize a moribund institution ; and mateh- 
es had been made for large stakes; but 
the winners of these fights, few in num- 
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ber, were quite well known, and Mr. 
Summers was not one of them. Had 
Nan’s father—Sidney asked himself, in 
this rapid survey of a critical situation— 
the manners or the appearance of a pu- 
gilist? Was not the typical pugilist a 
low -browed, broken - nosed, crop- haired 
person, wearing sham diamond rings 
and wide-checked trousers, a frequenter 
of public- houses and mean gambling- 
hells, occasionally the buffoon and at- 
tendant of some microcephalous peer? 
And had not Dick-Erridge distinctly 
stated that Mr. Summers had been a 
trainer of race-horses, which was in a 
rough-and-ready way a sufficiently re- 
spectable calling? Dick Erridge ought 
to know: he appeared to have been ac- 
quainted with Nan’s father for years. 
Doubtless there were disquieting circum- 
stances. There was the prompt and skil- 
ful manner in which Mr. Summers had 
bowled over the two navvies in the Ox- 
ford Road (a performance which had 
won Sidney’s entire admiration); there 
was the proud look with which Nan had 
turned to her father when he, Sidney, 
chanced to be talking of the fashion in 
which the Greeks had glorified wrestling 
and boxing and all athletic games; and 
there was the curious fact that Mr. Sum- 
mers seemed to havecut himself off from all 
his formercompanions,evenrefusing Nan’s 
repeated prayer that he should bring some 
of them about the house, to cheer him up 
a bit. But would a professional pugilist 
—even granting that a strong, animal- 
like instinct of affection was no certain 
key to any one’s nature—would a person 
accustomed to the battering of the prize- 
ring be likely to show that assiduous care 
in small trifles which made Mr. Sum- 
mers’s treatment of his daughter such a 
beautiful thing to look at? 

Meanwhile, between mother and son 
not a single further word had been utter- 
ed on this momentous subject. Sidney, 
at first indignantly ineredulous, con- 
trolled himself (indeed he could not be in 
any wise discourteous to the stately, sil- 
ver-haired dame of whom he was so fond 
and proud), and would wait until he 
could procure a definite refutation of the 
charge that had been made; Mrs. Hume, 
more confident of her position, was con- 
tent to abide the result of this disclosure. 
And of that result she had no doubt 
whatsoever. Youth might be absurdly 
romantic (though this son of hers had 
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scarcely ever seemed to have a look to 
throw a woman's way), but it was too im- 
possible to imagine that the last of all 
these splendid Humes, the inheritor of 
all her remaining hopes, would think of 
bringing the daughter of a prize-fighter 
into the family. 


Whate’er hath end: whateer begins: 
There’) aye be Hays while Teviot rins— 


but Thomas the Rhymer could not have 
foreseen the contingency of this climax 
of disgrace. And no such thing would 
happen. It was all too inconceivable. 
Her tall and handsome boy had got into 
some unfortunate blunder, had perhaps 
been deceived; but now that his eyes 
were open there would be anend. The 
girl was pretty, no doubt—even a beauti- 
ful creature, if the truth were confessed ; 
and she had good manners; and an at- 
tractive kind of simplicity and directness 
that won for her favor: it was easy to 
understand how any young fellow might 
have had his senses confused for the mo- 
ment. Even the father, if it came to 
that, though he had hardly the bearing 
of a gentleman, was harmless enough— 
diffident—keeping himself out of the way 
—apparently conscious of his position 
and in a sort of fashion apologetic for it. 
All the same the idea of introducing the 
daughter of an ex-pugilist as the latest 
accession to the great family of the Hays 
and Humes was too preposterous to be 
entertained for a moment; and this brisk 
and confident lady, emboldened by the 
unvarying success of a lifetime, brushed 
such a possibility aside as not worth re- 
garding, and only waited for Sidney to 
be definitely and finally convinced. 

At breakfast the same embarrassing 
silence prevailed, on that one point; but 
Mrs. Hume affected to be very cheerful, 
and would give him the last news she 
had heard from the various members of 
the family—perhaps with some covert 
and skilful design of recalling him to a 
sense of the duties of his position. It 
was all a talk about Jeanie, and Philip, 
and Agatha, and the rest—arrangements 
for the autumn—house parties—grouse- 
moors-—salmon-fishings—to say nothing 
of the festivities of the remaining weeks 
in town: a picture of a fine array of 
people healthily and busily employed in 
amusing themselves. 

‘*But poor dear Helen,” continued 
Mrs. Hume, compassionately—and she 





spoke of Lady Helen quite as if she be- 
longed to this domestic set. ‘‘ It is really 
too selfish and inconsiderate of her father 
to go and leave her to shift for herself. 
Men only—nothing but men—at that 
Perthshire lodge of his. Not that her 
tastes and inclinations lie that way at 
all. I know what she is dreaming of; 
she is dreaming of Corfu, and Santa Mau- 
ra and Sappho’s Leap, and Ithaca with 
the Odyssey as her guide, and Mycenae, 
and moonlight nights on the Acropolis. 
That is one thing about my dearest Hel- 
en; she has imagination, and sympa- 
thy; when you talk to her, there is re- 
sponse. And she has been quite fre- 
quently to the British Museum of late— 
to the gem-room, chiefly —” 

When she mentioned the British Mu- 
seum, it was not to the gem-room his 
mind instantly carried him; rather he 
bethought him of a certain panathenaic 
amphora decorated with figures of Greek 
boxers about to engage. But he said no- 
thing. It was not a time for taunts or 
sarcasm. The situation was too grave. 

Directly after breakfast he went along 
into the town; if this story about Mr. 
Summers were well known he would soon 
get at the bottom of it. And he had not 
gone far when he perceived Dick Erridge, 
who was standing with several compan- 
ions in front of the Red Lion. Dick 
eyed the new-comer somewhat askance 
and coldly. It is true he had determined 
to act the part of a noble and generous 
rival; he would show more distinctly than 
ever that he was no “ bounder’; never- 
theless; the old Adam, lying deep, occa- 
sionally begrudges these high resolves. 
But Sidney went right up to him. 

‘**Can you spare me a couple of min- 
utes?” he said; and therewith Dick left 
his knot of acquaintances; and the two 
young men walked a few yards away, so 
that they could converse without risk of 
being overheard. 

‘*Didn’t you tell me,” Sidney began, 
in his direct fashion, *‘ that Mr. Summers 
had been a trainer, a well-known trainer 
of race-horses?” 

Dick looked rather uneasy. 

‘Oh, well,” he said, evasively, ‘‘ he 
made his little pile on the turf, don’t you 
know—and it’s all in the same swim—ev- 
erybody in America is called a Colonel 

‘“What I want to know is this,’ Sid- 
ney broke in, impatiently. ‘‘Is it true, 
or is it not true, that Mr. Summers was 
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ever in the prize-ring—was he ever a pro- 
fessional pugilist?—” 

The puffy short young man seemed a 
little frightened. 

‘* Well, yes, he was—” he stammered, 

‘*Then why the mischief didn’t you 
honestly say so?” Sidney exclaimed, in a 
blaze of anger. 

But at this Dick Erridge plucked up 
his spirits somewhat. 

‘Oh, it’s all very easy,” said he—‘‘ it’s 
all very easy to talk. But when you're 
asked to say what aman has been, you 
can't begin and recite his biography right 
off the reel. PerhapsI forgot to tell you 
who were his godfathers and godmothers? 
It’s quite true that Jim Summers—that 
Mr. Summers—was at one time in the 
ring; but it’s a great many years ago; 
and as he had got funds enough, he start- 
ed as a book-maker; and it’s as a book- 
maker that he lived and flourished—flour- 
ished pretty well, I take it—until he re- 
tired from active business altogether, 
and came to set up house here at Crow- 
hurst. Perhaps I should have told you; 
but some people have such prejudices; 
and then it was only a casual question, 
as I thought—I did not know that you 
were personally concerned—I did not an- 
ticipate the little communication that was 
made me yesterday, or I might have been 
more careful—” 

Sidney guessed what the poor chap 
meant, and his anger softened. 

‘**Then Mr. Summers was not a trainer, 
but a book-maker—is that so? Let’s have 
the truth!” he exclaimed. 

‘‘IT may have said trainer instead of 
book-maker,” Dick confessed. ‘* But, bless 
you, they’re all in a system—bookies, 
trainers, jockeys, and gee-gees, to say no- 
thing of the noble owners—they’re all in 
a system; and sometimes you give a man 
the benefit of a courtesy title, in passing 
the time of day, don’t you know. A 
book-maker?—I should think so! Did you 
never hear of ‘honest Jim Summers’? 
Ah, but you’re not in that line, of course 
cloisters pale—” 

He looked up, and perceived that his 
companion, plunged in a profound rev- 
erie, was hardly listening to him. 

‘*There’s nothing wrong, is there?” he 
asked, anxiously. ‘‘There’s no harm 
done? There's not going to be any alter- 
ation ?—” 

Sidney was silent for a moment or 
two: these were strange contingencies he 
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had now to face. Then he said slowly, 
and in a half-absent sort of way, 

‘‘No, I don’t think there is anything 
wrong—no, I don’t think so.” 

For when once he had yielded to the 
glamour of Nan’s eyes—close by this very 
spot where he now stood—under the shad- 
ow of St. Mary’s Church—then all that 
had happened subsequently could not very 
well have happened otherwise, no matter 
what information had been vouchsafed 
him. When once he had discovered that 
the world held for him but the one wo- 
man, and had further discovered, to his 
inexpressible astonishment and joy, that 
her heart was well-inclined towards him, 
then social grades and: distinctions be- 
came small things. One look from under 
her lashes—one touch of her hand—was 
of more consequence to him than any 
pride of birth or station. This was not 
romance, he said to himself. This was 
common-sense. He had but the one life to 
live; and here was the crown and glory 
of it, that he had been so happy and so 
fortunate as to secure. 

He was standing in this pensive mood, 
scarcely listening to his companion, when 
he chanced to raise his eyes, for there 
was a vehicle passing near. It was Lady 
Helen's mail-phaeton, herself driving. In- 
stinetively he raised his hat, but just as 
he did so he became conscious that the 
recognition she had accorded him was of 
a singularly cold description. No wel- 
coming smile—no friendly glance: only 
the stiffest and shortest and briefest of 
bows, and then her face was set straight 
before her again, as if she would ostenta- 
tiously proclaim that only the most cas- 
ual acquaintanceship existed between her 
and the young man. What could it all 
mean? He had given her no cause of of- 
fence that he knew of. Then he sudden- 
ly recalled the fact of his having passed 
Mrs. Spink on the previous day, when Nan 
was driving him in her phaeton along the 
Fair Mile. Had that enigmatical person 
carried her report of the encounter to 
Monks-Hatton Hall, perhaps with some 
darkly added innuendo? Well, he could 
not help it: he had other things—surely 
of sufficient urgency—to think of. And 
so he turned to Dick Erridge, whom it was 
his duty now to release. 

‘You are going on the river, I sup- 
pose?”’ he suggested. 

‘* No, thanks,” said Dick, in rather a 
down-spirited way. ‘I’ve had enough of 
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Henley this journey. I sha’n't forget 
Henley in a hurry. I’m going to walk 
out to Crowhurst to do my P.P.C.; and 
then I'm off home. I know when I’ve 
had enough.” 

Sidney felt sorry for this poor lad, the 
story of whose disappointment had been 
hinted to him on the previous evening by 
Mr. Summers. 

“*T will walk out with 
like,” he said. 

‘*Oh, very well,” Dick responded; and 
as they set forth together he continued 
his ingenuous talk, though not in such a 
gay mood as usual. ‘‘ There’s no quarrel 
between you and me—none: let that be 
understood. What I say is, it is for the 
lady to make her choice; and when the 
lady has made her choice, then it is for 
her friends — her friends who are her 
friends—to rally. That's what I say. 
There’s no spite and dog-in-the-manger 
business about me; I’m not such a bound- 
er as all that. I confess it’s a little rough. 
Here's my grandfather gets it into his old 
noddle that my conversation is a cure for 
lumbago—my conversation !—a cure for 
lumbago! Is anybody's conversation a 
cure for lumbago? And then of a sud- 
den you get this thing sprung on you; 
and it’s just as if you’d come a crowner 
over a five-barred gate, and you felt as if 
your head was digging up turnips twenty 
feet deep. But I don’t bear malice. You 
lugged me out of the Thames. And Jim 
Summers’s daughter is Jim Summers's 
daughter; and when she wants a friend, 
I'm here—I'm on the spot, I am.” 

‘‘T think she understands that 
way,” said Sidney. 

Then the other proceeded, with some 
air of apology: 

‘*T don’t say but that I should have 
told you that Mr. Summers had been a 
famous boxer once upon a time, and that 
he had made his money as a book-maker; 
but I could not guess you were likely to 
stand in this relationship to him; and 
people have prejudices. But mind you,” 
said Dick, pluckily, ‘‘ don’t imagine there's 
anything that Jim Summers would hide, 
or that his daughter would hide. Don’t 
imagine there’s anything for him to be 
ashamed of. There’s some of us would say 
it was-all the other way about. As for 
me, in my humble way, I tell you I would 
rather go to a race-meeting in the compa- 
ny of Mr. Summers than with any man 
in England, bar none. And I am proud 


you, if you 
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that he takes any notice of me; and al- 
lows me to call on him as a friend; and 
if I had begun to think of other things, I 
suppose that was all my bally cheek, and 
that I have been jolly well served out. 
But as I say, I’m not going to whimper. 
I know what's what. When you get one 
between the eyes, you'd better sit down 
quietly and wait for the sponge. And 
this is my last word: if Jim Summers’s 
daughter wants a friend, and asks me— 
she'll have to ask me, mind, for I’m not 
going to thrust myself on her—if she 
wants a friend, and appeals to me, she 
won't find me running away very fast.” 

‘*T think she understands that,” said 
Sidney: he was becoming more and more 
convinced that there was a good deal of 
genuine human nature about this young 
man, despite his sensitiveness about his 
costume. 

They found Nan busy in her rose gar- 
den, her faithful and submissive attend- 
ant with her; and they received a most 
friendly welcome. Dick had to be the 
spokesman for the two visitors; for Sid- 
ney Hume was unusually silent; while 
Dick, as it turned out, was inclined to be 
lugubrious. 

‘*England’s no place for me,” he was 
saying, despondently. ‘‘I’m no use to 
anybody. I may as well go away and 
see what's to be seen. I’m for a skip 
across the herring-pond, that’s my idea 
over to San Francisco, perhaps; and if 
I’m there before the 20th August, I may 
have a look at Tim Mulligan after the 
Tasmanian Devil has been playing about 
with him for half an hour—not so much 
blather and bluster then. Or I might get 
away down to the other side of the world 
—to Australia: they must be a clever lot 
of Johnnies to cling on to the ground 
with their feet, with their heads hanging 
in the air. Whatis there in London,now 
the Albatross Club has gone bust?—no- 
thing left but the halls, and it’s the same 
sickening old game—the familiar old 
wheezes—night after night. No, Eng- 
land’s played out; or perhaps I am played 
out; anyhow I'm off.” 

‘* Nonsense, man!” said Mr. Summers, 
good-naturedly. ‘* What's the use of talk- 
ing like that! Come along in doors and 
I'll show you how I’ve altered the height 
of the pulleys.”” Whereupon Dick, with 
all the chirpiness for the moment gone 
out of him, was haled away; and Sidney 
and Nan were left alone together. 
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But it was no ordinary lovers’ confabu- 
lation that followed now,though the time 
and place were propitious. She went 
quickly forward to him—she put her 
hand on his arm—she looked anxiously 
up into his face. 

‘*Sidney,” she said, ‘‘ you are troubled 
about something: what is it?” 

“It is nothing that need affect you, 
Nan,” he made answer. 

‘* But what affects you affects me; and 
I want to know,” she insisted. ‘‘ What 
is it?” 

** Oh, well,” he said, with grim irony— 
for he would make light of this matter, 
“itis a very common occurrence. When 
a man chooses a wife, his relatives invari- 
ably think he should have consulted them 
first; and they are quite hurt, quite pained 
and hurt, because he has not done so, be- 
cause of his want of consideration; and 
of course they object, and disapprove, and 
may even become indignant—” 

‘‘T knew it—I guessed it at once,” she 
said, with swift intuition. “It is your 
mother. I told you she would be my en- 
emy—” 

‘She is not your enemy—how could 
she be your enemy?” he remonstrated. 
‘*She has seen you; she has talked with 
you: how could she have any objection 
to you of any kind whatsoever ?” 

‘*The objection is to my father, then?” 
the girl said, breathlessly. ‘‘ Then she is 
more than my enemy!” 

‘*Nan, Nan!” said he, with grave for- 
bearance, ‘‘if there is to be trouble, that is 
not the way to face it. You cannot ex- 
pect people who have never seen you to 
understand what you are, and what your 
circumstances are,and have been. And I 
have a lot of relatives; and I dare say 
they have intolerant prejudices like most 
other people; and I shouldn’t wonder if 
they began calling me names. But I ask 
you, Nan: did you ever hear of the call- 
ing of names hurting any one ?” 

‘‘It is more serious than that, Sidney,” 
she said, scrutinizing his face with an al- 
most piteous earnestness. ‘‘I read it in 
your look the moment you came along. 
And it is something quite recent—some- 
thing that has happened since yesterday. 
Trouble?” she went on, rather sadly. ‘If 
there is to be trouble, it is not for myself 
I fear; it is for you. And my father 
warned me. He said your people were 
not our people—” 


‘Quite so,” he interjected. ‘‘ Perhaps 
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so. But that need not prevent my be- 
coming one of your people.” 

‘‘He spoke to me once or twice,” she 
continued, unheeding, ‘‘about breaking 
off the acquaintanceship. And I had re- 
solved to do that—” 

‘* And a very pretty way you took,” he 
again interposed. ‘‘A very pretty way 
of breaking off an acquaintanceship. Do 
you remember how you did it?) Do you 
remember the where and when? There 
was a gate somewhere near, wasn’t there 
—up on the high ridge—between the tall 
hedges. Can you tell me what color of 
dress you wore?—because if you can’t, I 
can tell you. “And was it your straw hat 
or another, and what were the flowers? 
And when your hands were heid tight, 
had your upturned eyes anything to say, 
or hadn’t they? And the wind had been 
rather rude with your hair; the tangles 
had to be smoothed down a little—wasn’t 
that so? Oh yes, a very pretty way of 
breaking off an acquaintanceship, an ad- 
mirable way, an excellent way: suppose 
we try it now—if old John the gardener 
has discreetly disappeared ?” 

For that look of foreboding and con- 
cern had quite gone from his face. What 
did he care for all those Hays and Humes, 
for Thomas the Rhymer and Teviot-side 
and its tower, when Nan’s speedwell eyes 
were regarding him, now doubting and 
timorous, again half inclined to gather 
courage, and when these stray waifs of 
golden-brown hair had such need of 
smoothing and petting? No doubt they 
had their fine lands and houses—those 
relatives of his—Ellerdale and the rest: 
here Nan was in her own kingdom—of 
roses and yellow pansies, of sweet-will- 
iams and honeysuckle, of monkshood and 
musk and columbine; and the white day 
was shining around them, and the air 
was soft and fragrant with changing 
scents; and the sweet desire of youth was 
drawing those two together with a force 
at once unsuspected, inscrutable, and im- 
perious. ‘‘Cypris the terrible” 


‘ 


was no 
longer terrible; now she was a gracious 
queen, smiling benignly—on two lovers 
lost in their land of enchantment. 

All the rest of that day Sidney wan- 
dered away through the country lanes by 
himself, searching out certain problems; 
and when he returned to Lilac Lodge there 
was barely time for him to dress for din- 
ner. As he and his mother sat down at 
table Mrs. Hume said, blithely enough: 
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‘*T wonder what has become of Helen: 
I quite understood she expected us to go 
along to the Hall this evening, to see the 
illuminations; but there has not been a 
single word or a line of a message.” 

He changed the subject without apol- 
ogy. 

‘* Mater,” he said, in his grave and sim- 
ple way, ‘‘I have been making inquiries 
about what you told me last night. You 
were right—and I was wrong. It is not 
true that Mr. Summers was a trainer: I 
was misinformed about that. And it is 
true that he was connected with the prize- 
ring, for a time, many years ago; but as 
soon as he could he left it, and became a 
book-maker ; and now he has retired from 
the betting-ring as well, and is—what you 
see him. These, as far as Ican make out, 
are the facts.” 

She concealed her triumph. 

‘“Of course I have nothing to say 
against the man,” she said. ‘‘ Of course 
not—a very worthy man, no doubt, in his 
own sphere. And I am sorry for any 
disappointment that the daughter may 
suffer—” 

‘*But the daughter won't suffer any 
disappointment, as far as I can help it,” 
he observed, calmly. 

She stared at him with startled eyes. 

‘* Sidney!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ You don’t 
mean to say you can be so mad as to dream 
of keeping on those relations—now you 
know the truth?” 

‘*T mean to say that the relations be- 
tween myself and Anne Summers are pre- 
cisely what they were,” he made answer; 
‘‘and I see no reason why they should 
change.” 

‘* But the prize-ring!” she cried. ‘* The 
betting-ring!” 

‘* What has she got to do with either?” 
he asked. ‘‘ She never was in the prize- 
ring. She never was in the betting- 
ring—” 

‘* But the low associations—the horri- 
ble associations—” 

‘“ What associations has she come in 
contact with?” he demanded, with some- 
what more of warmth. ‘‘She has been 
brought up all her life in a vicar’s family 
down in Somersetshire.” 

‘*So it comes to this, then,” his mother 
said, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘that the 
youngest of the Humes of Ellerdale pro- 
poses to marry the daughter of a prize- 
fighter, an ex-champion, a common pugil- 
ist: that is the prospect, is it?” 


In her overmastering indignation she 
could say no more. She rose from the 
table, crossed the floor, opened the door 
for herself, and swept from the room. 
He did not see her again that evening. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
AT AN OPEN WINDOW. 


Mrs. HuME was desperate, but not yet 
despairing; she was a woman of quick 
resource, intrepid, and confident, who 
had met and overcome many difficulties 
in her long career of success; and she 
was not likely to yield without a strug- 
gle now. And the very first thing she 
did, early the next morning, was to send 
for a cab to take her along to Monks-Hat- 
ton Hall. 

Arrived there, she was shown into the 
drawing-room, and she went up to one of 
the windows, to look abroad over the 
river and its banks, where the work of 
dismantling had already begun; but she 
turned quickly enough when she heard 
the door open again; and here was her 
dearest Helen, advancing and smiling a 
welcome to her. Lady Helen was attired 
in an extremely pretty morning gown; 
but she herself was not looking very 
well; the London season had left traces 
of lassitude and fatigue on her refined 
and delicate features; besides, she had 
been taken unawares. 

The two ladies kissed each other 
effusively. 

‘‘T won't apologize for calling at such 
an hour—” 

‘*T should think not,” said Lady 
Helen. 

‘*for the fact is ’m in trouble, Hel- 
en dear,” Mrs. Hume went on, ‘‘ and the 
one comforting thing, when you're in 
trouble, is to know the friend to whom 
you can turn for consolation and help. 
And that’s why I have come to you, 
dearest Helen. You are the only one 
who can save me—who can save all of 
us: you are the only one who can make 
us all happy and content again; and you 
can do it so easily. I was saying to my- 
self all the way along, ‘How lucky to 
have dear Helen for an ally: everything 
will be put right now.’” 

Lady Helen’s surprise was clearly tem- 
pered by incredulity. 

‘*My dear Mrs. Hume,” said she, smil- 
ing, ‘‘it is impossible to associate any 
very serious trouble with you—you who 
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are so self-reliant, and so clever, and so 
‘apable of judging of affairs. How can 
you be in trouble?—and how is it possi- 
ble that I could be of help to you of all 
people?” 

‘‘But you can, dear,” Mrs. Hume pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘and you only. I have come to 
you about Sidney—” 

There was an almost imperceptible 
quiver of Lady Helen's eyelids; and from 
this instant the expression of her face was 
changed: she was no longer a smiling 
and affectionate confidante—she had be- 
come a watchful listener, reserved and 
cold, and cautious. 

‘* You know, Helen, what has been the 
dearest wish of my heart for many a day 
back,” Mrs. Hume continued—with a sort 
of pathetic appeal to that impassive face. 
‘* And everything was going on so well, 
as I thought—and everything will go 
well ‘Yyet—oh, yes, indeed—I am hopeful 
enough—only there must be a little fore- 
thought and discretion. Young men are 
such strange creatures: such trifling 
things strike their fancy for the moment 
—the turn of a lip, a profile, anything. 
You know the bronze head in the Castel- 
lani collection: well, I’ve heard that long 
lad of mine just rave about the expres- 
sion of the mouth; and of course if he 
came across that in a human being, it 
would interest him for the moment—for 
the moment—” 

‘**Really, Mrs. Hume,” said Lady Hel- 
en, with an alarming stiffness of manner, 
‘*T don’t see how I am concerned—” 

‘*But I only wished to show you, 
dear,” continued Mrs. Hume, in no wise 
put out, ‘‘ how these fancies may attract 
for the moment, and draw a young man 
away from the serious interests of life-- 
but only for the moment. And that is 
how it stands with Sidney. That is my 
trouble; and I ask you for help. He has 
fallen in with two people—father and 
daughter—who are not at all in his own 
sphere—but Sidney was always very in- 
dependent in that way: however, there is 
no doubt he has found some passing at- 
traction in the girl—-some attraction of 
the moment—and unless he is interfered 
with, goodness knows what may happen. 
Some absolute absurdity, no doubt. I 
suppose he would tell us that as regards 
marriage his incomparable Greeks recog- 
nized no difference of birth or station, so 
long as the two high contracting parties 
were Greek citizens. But we have got to 








prevent his marching on to any such fa- 
tuity; and it rests with you; Helen—”’ 

‘‘Indeed it does not,” said Lady Hel- 
en, decisively. ‘‘ Indeed it does not. I 
can have nothing to do with the matter.” 

‘*But I appeal te you as a friend—as a 
daughter—for it is as a daughter I have 
been regarding you for many a day back 
—I appeal to you,” the anxious mother 
said, ‘‘not to balk all the hopes we have 
been forming for both you and him. 
We have all of us been looking on it as 
quite settled—and so it might be if you 
will only do as I ask you—” 

‘*Mrs. Hume, I cannot comprehend 
you!” Lady Helen protested. 

‘*Shall I be more explicit?” 

‘Tf you please!” 

‘*Very well, then. Sidney has got 
into an entanglement with this girl, and 
for the moment will not listen to reason. 
But you can bring him back to reason, 
and restore him to us, if you like. And 
quite easily!” 

‘*And how?” asked Lady Helen, with 
ominous coldness—but she was listening 
and watching intently. 

“Surely,” said Mrs. Hume, “surely 
after all the attention he paid you in 
London, after the constant association 
that was observed by every one—for of 
course I know nothing of any private 
understanding---surely you have the right 
to go to him and say that you consider 
him bound in honor to you. Then how 
can he refuse? And he is so bound: I 
have told him so! His honor is pledged: 
how can he draw back? Surely that is a 
simple solution of the difficulty!—and 
we shall all be so grateful to you, and 
I shall have my dear Helen as my daugh- 
ter, for that has been the dream of my 
life ever since I saw you and him to- 
gether.” 

The strangest smile appeared in Lady 
Helen’s face—a smile of tranquil amuse- 
ment. 

‘You have indeed brought a budget 
of surprises with you this morning, my 
dear Mrs. Hume,” she said. ‘* But this is 
the most astonishing of all. You arrange 
a very pretty little scheme with regard to 
your son and myself without in the least 
taking into account what my inclinations 
might be. Did it never occur to you that 
I might have quite other views? Did it 
never occur to you that you might be 
considering an absolute impossibility— 
something that never for a moment could 
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have entered Sidney’s head or my own— 
not mine, at all events!” 

Her audacity was almost bewildering. 

‘*Helen, how can you say so!” Mrs. 
Hume exclaimed. ‘‘ Never entered your 
head even as a possibility!—when you 
and I have talked over this project again 
and again—when you knew how I was 
looking forward to its being realized—” 

‘*Pardon me, my dear Mrs. Hume,” 
said Lady Helen, sweetly, ‘‘ but you for- 
get. You have mentioned such a thing 
to me once or twice, I know. But you 
do not seem to remember what I have 
invariably answered you on such occa- 
sions. Haven't I always assured you 
that you were looking forward to a chi- 
mera? Haven't I always told you that 
the only thing hecould tolerate about me 
was my name, because of Helen of Troy? 
And then there’s another point,” she con- 
tinued, with some spirit. ‘‘It isn’t mere- 
ly what Mr. Sidney may say or do. 
There must be some disposition on both 
sides. And I must tell you frankly, dear 
Mrs. Hume, that his wandering fancies 
are welcome to wander, so far as I am 
concerned— quite welcome, indeed. How 
you could have imagined anything else I 
cannot conceive for a moment. How 
you could have imagined that it matter- 
ed to me one pin’s point what girl he had 
fallen in with—and how you could have 
thought that I should be willing to call 
him back—even if he were willing to 
come—it is all beyond my comprehen- 
sion! Sidney and I were always very 
good friends, in a kind of a way; but as 
for anything else—” 

‘‘ Helen,” said Mrs. Hume, angrily, 
‘“what brooch is that you are wear- 
ing?” 

Well, it was the litthke Roman charm 
that Sidney had given her; and she had 
had it very cunningly fixed up with deli- 
cate chain-work of platinum and gold. 
On being thus challenged, she flushed in 
confusion, hastily unpinned the brooch, 
and threw it aside. 

‘“One picks up anything when one is 
in a hurry in the morning,” she said, im- 
patiently. ‘‘ It was an accident.” 

‘* Helen, dear,” said Mrs. Hume, in a 
more pacific fashion, ‘‘ I am an older wo- 
man than you, and I have seen more of 
human nature. Perhaps, as regards Sid- 
ney and yourself, if the way were clear- 
er, you would not be quite so callous and 
indifferent? Only, as I understand you, 


you won't help me to have the way made 
clearer?—” 

‘* Not in the manner you suggest —cer- 
tainly not!’ Lady Helen answered dis- 
tinctly. ‘‘ Why the very idea is prepos- 
terous! My dear Mrs. Hume, you must 
allow me to retain a little self-respect!” 

Mrs. Hume rose. 

‘‘Helen,” she said, quietly, ‘‘if you 
knew how I look upon you, and if you 
knew all that I had been anticipating, 
you would know that I could never ask 
you to do anything inconsistent with 
your self-respect. I came to you in my 
trouble, and asked for your help, and it 
seems you cannot give it me. Very well, 
there may be some other means.” 

She prepared to take her departure, but 
Lady Helen did not ring the bell; she 
herself accompanied her friend into the 
hall, and opened the front door for her, 
while both of them lingered for a moment, 
perhaps reluctant to say the last word. 

‘**At least I may let you know what 
happens?” Mrs. Hume said. ‘* The sub- 
ject is not forbidden?” 

‘** Whatever concerns you will always 
have an interest for me, you know that,” 
said Lady Helen; and then they kissed, 
and separated; and Mrs. Hume drove 
away. Finally Lady Helen went back 
to the drawing-room to recover the little 
Roman bell that she had thrown aside: 
it would not do to have the servants ex- 
amining such things. 

And now Mrs. Hume, as she drove off, 
appeared to be in more tragic case than 
ever. What would all those proud fam- 
ilies of Hays and Humes have to say 
to her? They seemed to stand ranged as 
an accusing host, regarding her with in- 
dignant and upbraiding eyes. She had 
been—for her—curiously remiss and su- 
pine. Why had she not discovered this 
entanglement before?) Why had she not 
brought matters to a definite climax when 
Sidney and Helen Yorke were both in 
London, and constantly together? And 
now that she had in some wild way to 
retrieve these blunders, she found herself 
painfully alone. Her handsome boy, 
who had always been so much her com- 
panion and ally—and always courteous- 
ly obedient to her--was now in open re- 
volt, drawn away by the wiles of another 
woman. As for Helen Yorke, Mrs. Hume 
understood pretty well the value of that 
young lady’s audacious denials and assev- 
erations; she guessed that if any signs 
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became visible of Sidney returning to his 
proper allegiance, dearest Helen would 
be discovered to be in a very different 
mood. * But, alone as she was, she did 
not even yet despair. Helen’s defection 
—which was clearly dictated by pure 
sel fishness—was disappointing; but a baf- 
fled person is not necessarily beaten. 
Surely there were other means? For it 
seemed absolutely incredible to her that 
this ghastly thing should take place: 
surely there must be some intervention, 
coming from somewhither? 

She had heedlessly told the driver of 
this open fly to take her back again to 
Lilac Lodge; but on the way they ar- 
rived at the little triangular enclosure 
of trees and bushes that marks the 
junction of the Medmenham and Oxford 
roads; and here, on a sudden impulse, 
she called to him to stop. The man pull- 
ed up, and turned round, awaiting orders, 
At the moment she had none to give. 
She was looking away along the Fair 
Mile, and considering. What if she were 
to drive out to Crowhurst there and then? 
What if, by an extraordinary stroke of 
luck, she were to find the girl absent, and 
the father left in possession? If she 
could only get at Mr. Summers by him- 
self, she thought she could effectively 
deal with him. He was a submissive 
kind of man; he appeared to be solicitous 
about his daughter’s happiness; if he were 
persuaded that this foolish scheme would 
only end in misery for everybody con- 
cerned, then he would refuse his consent 
—he would take her away—he would do 
something—and all this imbroglio would 
gradually resolve itself. No doubt the 
girl would have fits of crying and sob- 
bing—for a time. People who cross the 
Bay of Biscay in bad weather sometimes 
wish they were dead; but when they 
have rounded Gib, and got into the 
smoother waters and milder airs of the 
Mediterranean, they soon revive; long be- 
fore they have reached Malta they are up 
on deck again and as merry as crickets, 
with warm sunshine around them and blue 
seas and cloudless heavens; and by the 
time they are gliding in under the yellow 
walls of Fort St. Elmo, and climbing the 
steep thoroughfare, and wandering along 
the Strada Reale, they have not a care or 
perplexity in their heart, save perhaps a 
frantic desire to purchase lace handker- 
chiefs at thirty-six shillings a dozen in- 
stead of the regulation forty-two. 

Vor, LXXXVII.—No. 521.—69 


She hesitated no longer—she was ruth- 
less, a mother defending her last remain- 
ing son. 

‘*Do you know Crowhurst?” she said 
to the man on the box. ‘‘Away be- 
yond the Traveller's Rest—up in the 
woods—”’ 

** Yes’m.” 

‘*Drive there then, please.” 

And as they went placidly along the 
Fair Mile, her brain was busy. What 
arguments, what inducements and per- 
suasions, could she best bring to bear on 
this girl’s father? But he seemed a quiet, 
unassuming, biddable sort of man, who 
obviously knew his station: she did not 
anticipate much resistance on his part. 

When they reached Crowhurst, she 
bade the driver of the cab wait for her in 
the roadway; she descended, opened the 
gate for herself, and walked up to the 
house. As she did so, she heard a sound 
of music—one of Mendelssohn’s Songs 
without Words, being played very softly 
and sympathetically: the window of the 
drawing-room was open to the garden. 
For a second she paused, in vexation; 
clearly the girl was at home; it was more 
likely the father who was absent. Nev- 
ertheless Mrs. Hume had not come all 
this way for nothing; she was a resolute 
person; she walked up to the door and 
rang the bell; and when the young maid- 
servant informed her that Mr. Summers 
was out, but that she could see Miss Anne, 
she accepted that invitation, and followed 
the maid into the modest little hall. 
There was a tapping at the drawing-room 
door; a ‘‘Come in!” and presently Mrs. 
Hume found herself face to face with her 
enemy, who had risen from the piano. 
Both forgot to shake hands; for half a 
second there seemed to be miles of silence 
and distrust between these two; and 
Nan’s fingers, as she sought relief from 
her confusion and vague apprehension 
in the actual business of bringing forward 
a lounging-chair, distinctly trembled. 
Her heart was like lead. 

‘‘T am so glad to find you at home, 
Miss Summers,” the tall, silver-haired 
lady said,in her blandest fashion—for 
she had no desire to overawe or frighten 
the pretty and timid young thing who 
now took a seat opposite her: that was 
not her way of setting to work at all. 
‘*T had hoped perhaps to see your father; 
but I dare say I can explain the object of 
my visit quite as well to you, perhaps 
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better. And I hope there will be nothing 
said that will cause you pain—I have no 
wish to do that—though to be sure, there 
are few situations in life that have not 
their vexations and disappointments — 
sometimes cruel enough at the mo- 
ment—”’ 

She, at all events—this stately dame 
with the fresh and bright complexion, 
the clear, shrewd eyes and confident air 
—seemed to have encountered that inev- 
itable legion of sorrows without sustain- 
ing any very material damage. 

‘*Sidney has told me,” she went on, 
‘‘ of this idle day-dream of his. But you 
know what young men are—or rather 
you don’t, for you have had no experience 
—whereas I have—plenty—I have had to 
study both them and their wild, imprac- 
ticable whims and humors, that last for 
an hour or two, and are then happily 
forgotten. And Sidney cannot be ex- 
pected to be wiser than the rest of them 
—he has seen little of the world—buried 
in his college occupations and his books; 
and this last idea of his—well, I suppose 
it is not more absurd than most of the 
projects of impetuous and flighty young 
men who don’t know their own mind—” 

‘*But, Mrs. Hume,” Nan _ interposed, 
‘“‘why do you come to me? Why do 
you not say all this to himself?” 

‘* Because he is so hot-headed, like the 
rest of them. Now you,” continued this 
astute lady, in her pleasant manner, 
‘*you are reasonable.. Any physiogno- 
mist could tell you that—you have a 
calm judgment, and intelligence. And 
you will understand how this fancy that 
my son has formed for you—very nat- 
ural—oh, yes, I don’t wonder at it in 
the least—but still it is a mere fancy, 
and it can lead to nothing—unless, in- 
deed, it leads to the misery of every 
one concerned.” 

Nan sat mute and attentive, not utter- 
ing a word--though something in her 
heart seemed to say, ‘‘Sidney, why are 
you away from me!” 

‘**Perhaps I do not set as much store 
as some do on pride of race, and social 
position,” Mrs. Hume proceeded. ‘‘ And 
I have heard of marriages between people 
in different ranks of life that turned out 
well enough—rare instances, no doubt. 
But in your case, dear Miss Summers—I 
hope you will pardon me if I speak plain- 
ly—there is an insuperable barrier, that 
you must yourself recognize; and that 


insuperable barrier is—your father’s ca- 
reer. No—have patience! Do not be an- 
gry. Ihave not a word of blame. But 
the fact exists. And if I were to ask you 
now—in plain language—whether you 
would like to marry into a family that 
would look down on your father—” 

‘*T would not do it—I would do no 
such thing!” Nan broke in. 

**But that is the whole position,” re- 
joined the elder woman, triumphantly. 
‘*That is the whole position! Of course J 
knew what you, as an affectionate daugh- 
ter, would say. And that shows you 
the impossibility-—” 

‘** And why should they look down on 
my father?’ said Nan, warmly. ‘ Has 
he ever pretended to be other than he is? 
Has he ever concealed anything—or been 
found out? Has he ever done anything 
disgraceful, or to be ashamed of? And 
you must remember this, Mrs. Hume, that 
we never asked to be admitted into your 
family. It was your son who came 
here—” 

‘* Quite so—quite so,” said Mrs. Hume, 
eager to appease. And then she shook 
her head in a mournful and sympathetic 
way. ‘‘It is altogether a sad position of 
affairs; and I can see no way out of it, 
unless Sidney and you have the courage 
and the common-sense to do the right 
thing, and that is to break off an attach- 
ment that could only lead to misery and 
repentance. I am sorry,in a way. It 
might have been otherwise, but for this 
unhappy obstacle. But then, you see, 
how could that ever be got over? Your 
father, as you know, was connected with 
the prize-ring, was a professional betting- 
man. Well, English society is tolerant 
—very tolerant, as it had need to be in 
these days—but I am afraid a line would 
be drawn—” 

‘* We will not ask any one to draw any 
line,” said Nan, proudly. 

‘*Mind you,” continued Mrs. Hume, 
still cunningly anxious to propitiate, 
‘*not one of us has a word to say against 
you personally. Of course not—certain- 
ly not. And I will admit that in other 
circumstances I might have been most 
pleased to welcome you as a daughter-in- 
law. But you must perceive for yourself 
—here is your father—” ; 

Nan had had about enough of this, 
All her despairing thoughts of her lover 
were for the moment swept out of her 
mind by her devotion and loyalty to one 
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whom she had known more closely, all 
through the years of her life. 

‘* Yes, indeed,” she said—and there was 
no cringing about her, or piteous plead- 
ing: if her figure was slight, it was as 
erect as that of the tall lady who now 
confronted her; and her mouth was fear- 
less—if her lips were somewhat pale. 
‘* Yes, indeed, there is my father. And 
if that is the question you came to ask, 
Mrs. Hume, then this is my answer—that 
I mean to remain by him. I will not ask 
your family whether they look down on 
him or not: they shall not have the op- 
portunity. That is all I have to say; and 
it is enough.” 

There may have been some phrases of 
justification or apology added to Mrs. 
Hume's saying good-by; but these at 
least were not overheard by a man who 
now rose from the iron garden-seat out- 
side the open drawing-room window, and 
walked slowly away, with his head down- 
east. It was Nan’s father. Coming back 
from his morning ramble and his pipe, he 
had noticed the cab at the gate, and won- 
dered that a visitor should arrive so early. 
But he would not interrupt Nan. He 
kept outside. And then, as he chanced 
to go by the open window, he heard a 
voice that he did not seem at first to rec- 
ognize. He drew nearer. There was 
some talk about himself—about himself 
and Nan; andas he had no scruples at all 


where Nan’s welfare was concerned, he © 


sat down on the garden-seat and listened. 
And when the visitor rose to go, he rose 
also, and departed. His sallow face had 
become of an ashen-gray. 

He walked with slow and labored foot- 
steps along the path—Nan’s columbines 
and pinks and campanulas were all un- 
heeded now—until he found himself in a 
small summer-house, and there he again 
sat down, breathing somewhat hard. 
His two hands—curiously enough he had 
withdrawn his arm from the sling, that 
now hung useless round his neck—were 
placed on the rude table in front of him, 
and they were clinched as in the grip of 
a vise; his eyes were staring before him. 
He remained so for not more than half a 
minute. He rose, with a heavy sigh, and 
went out into the whiter light. And then, 
glancing for a moment towards the house 
—as if he feared that Nan might make 
her appearance to claim him—he made 
his way into the orchard, opened a door 
in the brick wall, and passed: into the 


larch plantation, whence he could, if he 
chose, gain the Henley road. But he had 
no thought of going in that direction. 
He only wished to be alone—with his 
agony. 

Late that evening, when they had come 
in from their final stroll, they found that 
the lamps in the dining-room had just 
been lit; but they did not draw the cur- 
tains; for now and again there was a 
flash of summer lightning outside; and 
it was something to look at—the vivid 
gleam of pale orange across the deep blue- 


‘black of the window-panes. Nan, when 


she had attended to her father’s wants, 
took her accustomed seat beside him, her 
head resting against his knee. 

‘*Dodo,” said she, with much affecta- 
tion of cheerfulness, ‘‘ you must tell me 
what it is you have been thinking about 
the whole of this day. I know there is 
something. Is itmoney? For I fear we 
are far too extravagant in this house; and 
we could so easily economize—” 

‘*No, no, Nan,” he answered, hastily. 
“You must not dream of that. I wish 
you would not worry half so much over 
those books: we could well afford a little 
more freedom. What was I thinking 
about?—oh, it is so difficult to say! And 
you,” he added, timidly--as if inviting 
and yet dreading her confidence, ‘‘ have 
you had nothing to think of all the day 
long?” 

But this was a brave-hearted lass: she 
could keep her bitter griefs, her sad re- 
nunciations, *to herself —for the dark 
watches of the night. 

‘*Oh, nothing to speak of,” she made 
answer, in rather a low voice. 

Both were silent for a considerable time 
—he with his head sunk in his bosom, his 
eyes haunted and haggard, his face som- 
bre. And then he said, slowly, 

‘‘Tam going up to London to-morrow, 
Nan.” 

‘* Yes, Dodo?” 

‘For a day only—perhaps two days,” 
he went on. ‘‘I—I want to see Dick Er- 
ridge—I have some business affairs to ar- 
range. You must amuse yourself as best 
you can until I come back, you know. 
And keep light-hearted, Nan—keep a 
light heart: it’s wonderful how troubles 
disappear, when you might least expect 
it. Yes, I must see Dick Erridge—I must 
get hold of Dick—-Dick and I may have 
some matters to put straight.” 

She did not notice that his clinched 
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right hand, resting on the table, shook as 
if with the palsy. She herself had a suf- 
ficiency of things to think of—as she 
waited and watched for those sudden 
gleams across the blue-black panes. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
AN ALLY. 


Dick ERRIDGE’s chambers in London 
were close by Piccadilly Cireus—a con- 
venient centre for theatres and music 
halls; they were plentifully decorated 
with photographs of actresses, famous and 
otherwise; and on this particular morn- 
ing a cigarette-box, a liqueur-bottle, and 
two small glasses stood on the central ta- 
ble of the sitting-room. Dick himself 
was reading a sporting paper; but he 
quickly threw that aside when he heard a 
heavy footstep on the stairs without; he 
had received a telegram—and was expect- 
ing his hero and friend. 

‘Well, this is something like!” he ex- 
claimed, joyfully, as Mr. Summers made 
his appearance on the landing. ‘‘ This is 
a sight for sore eyes! And how long are 
you to be up?—two or three nights I hope 
—fact is, the complexion of this town 


wants altering—it’s too pale—we'll give it 
a little tinge—” 

His speech died away into silence. 
There was something unusual in this 
man’s face as he came into the light. 

‘* Dick,” said Nan’s father, sinking into 
a chair, ‘‘ you spoke the other day of go- 


ing to Australia. You're not going just 
at once, gre you? You haven’t made all 
your arrangements yet, have you® For 
I'm going with you—Ill go with you, 
Dick—and then, you see, when you're 
tired of the place and want to come home 
again, then that’s all right—you’ll leave 
me there. You-see, I’m not coming back 
—I’m not coming back any more to Eng- 
land.” 

Erridge stared at him. 

‘‘ Why, what's all this about?” he cried. 

‘Only that I'm in the way, Dick—I’m 
in the way-—God help me, I’m in the 
way!” 

He rose and went to the window; and 
Dick did not follow him. He remained 
there some time. When he returned and 
resumed his seat he looked tired and lan- 
guid, and he seemed to breathe with diffi- 
culty. 

‘‘T want to make it easy for Nan,” he 
said. ‘‘I want to make it all right for 
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her. They'll have no objection to hey jf 
I'm out of the way; and if I lose myse}; 
in Australia, and cut off all communi. 

tion, and never come back to England 
again, why, it’s as good asif I were a dead 
man. QOh,I can quite understand their 
view—it’s natural: I can quite under 
stand. For one thing, the young people 
mightn’t like my turning up at tly 

house—they might have company come 
in, don’t you see—and yet they would he 
too good-natured to show any annoyan: 

and then again I should be a constant 
source of offence to those relatives—there 
might be words bandied—and Nan, she is 
proud, you know—there would be conti: 

ual trouble. But now, this way, ther 
can’t be any trouble. I simply clear out: 
and Nan, when she goes amongst these 
people, will soon make friends—for she is 
a happy kind of creature—she will soon 
make friends with all of them, will Nan. 
And you'll write and tell me about it, 
Dick; that will be the only communica- 
tion I shall have with the old country; 
and it will have to be kept a secret in your 
hands alone, my lad, for it is just possible 
Nan might want to find out where! was—’’ 

‘*Oh, but look here,” Dick Erridge ex- 
claimed,,when he had sufficiently recoy- 
ered from his astonishment, ‘‘ you needn't 
suppose for an instant that Miss Anne 
would let you go! She wouldn’t accept 
such a tremendous sacrifice—” 

‘*Oh, yes, she will,” the other said. 

‘* And even supposing she were to con- 
sent—-I don’t believe it for a moment— 
but of course you are her father—you 
may order her—perhaps she may obey 
you. Very good. But what I want to 
say is this,” continued Dick, with increas 
ing warmth, ‘‘that even if she were will 
ing to let such a thing happen, whai 
about Hume, what about that fellow 
Hume? Is he going to allow it? Is he 
going to allow you to be sacrificed in 
such a way—banished from your own 
country—and banished from your own 
daughter, which is a heap worse, as | 
take it—is he going to allow all this 
merely to save the feelings of his rela- 
tives and connections? Because this is 
what I’ve got to say, and I’m not going 
to make any bones about it: if he allows 
you to be treated like that, then I cal! 
him a howling cad. I don’t care what 
-his fine friends and relatives are: if he is 
going to accept such a sacrifice at your 
hands, I call him nothing else than a 














howling cad—that’s what I call him, and 
[ll stick to it—I’m d d if I don't 
stick to it.” 
Well, Dick, you can talk the most 
nfernal nonsense when you’ve a mind 
that way,” Summers said, angrily. (But 
the young man did not heed. His breath- 
less indignation may have left his cheeks 
a little paler even than usual: neverthe- 
Jess, he had had his say.) ‘* Here are you 
pronouncing judgment, and you've only 
heard of this proposal within five min- 
utes. And I’ve had all yesterday and all 
last night—for you may suppose I did not 
sleep much last night—to plan it out and 
make it practicable. Supposing I tell 
you I have a scheme that will make it 
impossible for either of them to refuse !— 
aud what’s more, they will think I am 
going away to Australia quite happy and 
content. And perhaps,” he added, more 
slowly, and his eyes had an absent look 
in them, ‘* perhaps—in time—perhaps—I 
shall be quite happy and content—if I 
have made it all right for Nan.” 

‘I know I'm an ass,” said Dick, gloom- 
ily. ‘* Still, I must speak out sometimes. 
And I’m a bad host, too,” he proceeded, 
as he rose and fetched the two small 
glasses and the liqueur- bottle. ‘‘ But 
you rather stumped me—took my breath 
away, in fact. Here, have a nip of kiim- 
mel, and light a cigarette, and we'll 
stroll along to Mentavisti’s: it’s just 
about lunch- time; and if we’re going to 
Australia together, there will be plenty 
to talk over and arrange.” 

They walked along to the restaurant; 
and presently it became clear that Er- 
ridge, in his capacity of host, had been 
early abroad and made every preparation: 
a small side-table had been reserved for 
them; a quite sumptuous little banquet 
—an unnecessarily sumptuous little ban- 
quet—gradually made its appearance: the 
Chianti was excellent. Mr. Summers 
hardly looked at either food or drink. 

‘The steamers sail every other week, 
don’t they?” he was saying. ‘‘ There are 
offices down in Pall Mall—I’ve seen the 
models in the window. We might go in 
and look at the plans—” 

‘“* Are you in such a hurry as all that?” 
the younger man asked. ° 

‘Oh, no, no,” he answered, anxiously. 
‘Whatever will suit your convenience, 
Dick. Only—only, I was thinking—that 
the sooner every one knew that I had 
dropped out—no longer any bother to 
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any one—the better that would be. Oh, 
no, I don’t want to hurry you, my lad— 
I will wait your convenience—only, I 
should like to have the thing over. And 
perhaps you won't mind my being rather 
a glum companion for a bit—”’ 

‘* Now listen to me,” Dick broke in, im- 
patiently. ‘‘I may be a fool, but I have 
the blessed privilege of knowing my own 
mind. And if this thing has to be, then 
it is for you to say how it is to be; and I 
am there. You doas you like; and I’m 
your most obedient: them’s my senti- 
ments—and here’s your health—and a 
pleasant voyage to both of us. If there 
are people in this country who think you 
are not good enough for them, it’s the 
other way about with me; and I tell you 
it will be a proud day for me when you 
and I go together to see the running for 
the Melbourne Cup. Oh, we'll have 
some fun! All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy; and I’m about run out 
here—my brain overtaxed—trying to dis- 
cover the fun of the music-hall wheezes. 
We'll have some fun,I tell you! And 
I'm not back in England yet. I think 
the Australian climate may very likely 
suit me—shouldn’t wonder a bit. I say,” 
he continued, regarding his guest rather 
significantly, “it won’t be what you 
might call chilly, going down the Red 
Sea, will it? Quite mild, eh? No need 
for beaver-lined coats? Well, I don’t 
care! I’ve been in a hotter corner, with 
three full hands out all at once, and my 
poor sevens and twos being bashed 
against the wall as if a Nasmyth ham- 
mer was chasing them. Gracious good- 
ness, man, why don’t you eat or drink 
something? If it is to be, it is to be; and 
you give me my marching orders—” 

‘*Sure it won’t be taking you away—?” 
said Summers, doubtfully; and yet there 
was in his eyes a kind of piteous hunger 
for this companionship, in view of what 
was before him. 

‘*My dear fellow, i shall be delight- 
ed!’ Dick cried, with fine bravado: in his 
present mood the Bay of Biscay had no 
terrors for nim. ‘‘Tll sell my cobs, and 
lend the dog-cart to the guv’nor, for safe- 
keeping: then I’m with you—and we'll 
have just a daisy time of it—sixpenny 
Nap every night in the smoking-room all 
the voyage out. And I think we'll have 
some fun down there, on the other side of 
the world—yes, I rather think so!—the 
Caulfield Cup—the Champion Stakes— 
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we'll be able to talk big when we come 
back—”’ 

‘* You forget, Dick,” said Summers, in 
his grave, quiet way: ‘‘I’m not coming 
back.” 

Dick’s face fell. 

‘*Tt seems deuced hard luck,” he said. 
‘*T wonder if there is any necessity for 
such an awful wrench—” 

‘*Do you think I have not considered 
that?” the other asked. ‘‘ Do you think 
I would leave my girl—never to see her 
again-—if there was any other thing 
to be done? I heard enough yesterday. 
Mrs. Hume came out to Crowhurst. She 
told Nan that they—the rest of them— 
had no objection to Nan herself; she said 
she would like to welcome Nan as her 
daughter-in-law; but I was in the way. 
Well, I’m going out of the way: isn’t that 
simple, my lad?” 

‘*T wonder what Miss Anne will say to 
it all?” responded Dick; but as he would 
not again fall into a gloomy mood—when 
it was his duty to cheer up his guest and 
friend who appeared to be in sad straits 
—he proposed that they should now have 
coffee and a cigarette, and that Mr. Sum- 
mers, who had eaten and drunk nothing, 
should make up for that by dining with 
him in the evening at the Café de Pro- 
vence in Regent Street. 

During the afternoon these two went 
about together—to the office of Mr. Sum- 
mers’s lawyer, where Dick sat patiently 
in an outer room, among the clerks—to 
the headquarters of certain steamship 
companies, where they inspected plans of 
cabins and inquired about dates of sail- 
ings—to a telegraph office, where Sum- 
mers sent a friendly message down to 
Nan, while Erridge despatched a more 
businesslike communication to the Café 
de Provence; and so forth; and all the 
time the younger of the two men was 
beset by the most conflicting sensations— 
wonder and joy at the prospect of a visit 
to Australia in the company of Jim Sum- 
mers, with some desperately uneasy feel- 
ing that this holiday trip was no holiday 
trip at all, rather that there lay behind it 
some tragic catastrophe. And then again 
he would say to himself: ‘‘ Nonsense—the 
girl will not allow it! She cannot be so 
incredibly mean. He has done every- 
thing for her—lived for her—slaved for 
her—all these years; and of asudden she 
throws him over so that she may marry 
into a swell family. And Hume: what 


will he think of a girl capable of doing 
such a thing? But perhaps those fa, 
tidious people are not so fastidio,. 
Crowhurst will sell for a goodish })j: 
and Jim Summers’s daughter wil] 
provided for besides. 

As they sat at dinner—here again \ir 
Summers would hardly look at food: jor 
was the dark and hopeless expression of 
his face dispelled by all this brilliancy of 
lights—at dinner Dick was in a more 
charitable frame of mind. 

‘*We forgot one thing, mon ami,” said 
he, cheerfully, ‘‘ at those steamship offices 
we forgot to ask if they make a reduction 
on your taking a quantity. So much for 
two cabins with two berths each; but 
how much for three cabins with two 
berths each? For that’s what we shall 
want if you insist on going a trip to Aus- 
tralia. Do you think Miss Anne wil! 
stay behind?—no fear! One cabin for 
you; one for me; and one for a young 
lady by the name of Miss Anne Sum 
mers. That's what it ‘ll come to!” 

Nan’s father looked up, half startled 
but only for a second; his glance fell 
again, listlessly. 

‘*I suppose you’d consider it awful 
cheek,” Dick Erridge continued, ‘if | 
said I understood your daughter better 
than you did. Elephantine cheek, eh 
Nevertheless, that is my conviction. And 
I know she will not hear of your leaving 
England—” 

‘*Man alive!” Stmmers said, peevish- 
ly, ‘‘ how often must I tell you! It will 
be all arranged and over before she has 
any chance of protesting—” 

‘* Yes, and then?” said Dick, boldly. 
‘* Advertising in newspapers — inquiry 
agents—perhaps herself coming out to 
Australia! And of course she’ll find you 
as easy as winking; and all this anxiety 
and trouble gone for nix! As I say, if 
you're on for a trip to Australia, I’m on 
too—and delighted; but don’t let’s go 
away with any bee of that kind buzzin 
about in our bonnets.” 

His guest did not answer: perhaps it 
was too open and public a place for con- 
fidences; perhaps his thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

As ‘they were leaving the restaurant, 
Summers said suddenly, 

‘** Dick, couldn’t we go to a music ha!! 
now?” 

Erridge looked surprised, but he an- 
swered at once: 
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Oh, yes—oh, certainly. Rather too 
early for the best turns; but there'll be 
something going. Let me see, now. 
rhere’s the sisters Clovelly—” 

I don’t care what it is—that is of no 
consequence,” Summers said. 

Then we'll stroll along to the Troe.— 
the Troe. or the Empire: we'll have a 
look at the bill.” 

Yet these two had scarcely the air of 
diners-out on their way to a music hall— 
the one plunged in dark reverie, the oth- 
er doing his best to be communicative 
and inspiriting, but perhaps becoming a 
little disheartened. And what surprised 
Dick Erridge still further was that, when 
they reached the entrance to the music 
hall, his companion hung back. 

“No,” said he, in the strangest way. 

No—I can’t begin just yet—give me 
reathing-time —I must think about it. 
Let's go to your rooms, Dick, and have a 
quiet hour or two—” 

‘Right you are!” said Erridge, prompt- 
ly. ‘*The very thing! Who wants to 
sit in a music hall at this time of the 
evening, when the busy little milliners 
have hardly got home from their shops 
yet? We'll come out for some of the 
later turns at the halls if you like.” 

They returned to Erridge’s rooms—to 
tobacco and lounging-chairs. 

“Tm afraid ’m an awful nuisance to 
you, Dick,” Summers said, rather moodi- 
ly. ‘* But I sha’n’t be in your way for 
long—I sha’n’t be in anybody’s way--” 

‘‘Oh, come,” Dick broke in, without 
ceremony, ‘‘I’m not going to have any 
talk like that. That is the result of your 
eating and drinking nothing. Do you 
think you can live on your pipe alone? 
Here, old man, here’s some Scotch, that 
will set you up to rights—Scotch anda 
drop of seltzer—say when.” 

But Summers paid little heed to these 
friendly offices on the part of his host; 
nor did that sombre look lift from his 
face. 

“It’s a hard thing I’ve got before me 
now, Dick,” said he, with his head bent 
down, ‘‘a hard thing, and that’s the fact. 
But other people have gone through as 
much—and perhaps for less cause. You 
don’t know what Nan has been to me 
through these long years—ever since I 
came back from. Australia—and found 
the little thing looking at me—with her 
mother’s eyes. And now that all the 
happiness of her life is at stake, I’m not 
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going to hesitate about a trifle more cr 
less. What is it to me? I’m getting to 
the end—might be whisked off at any 
moment—so the doctors say; whereas she 
has all her life before her—and I am her 
father, her only guardian—I am bound 
to do what I can for her. I don’t say it 
will be easy. I wouldn't envy any other 
man in my place. But it’s got to be 
done.” 

‘* What has got to be done?” demanded 
Erridge, forgetting to light his cigarette. 

His companion was silent for a time: 
when he spoke, it was as if there were 
some weight on his chest, that made his 
breathing labored. 

‘*It won’t be easy, Dick,”-he went on. 
‘God knows it won’t be an easy thing 
for me. But then, you see, I’ve been 
telling her all along that Crowhurst was 
only an experiment. I have told her 
that if it did not answer we might try 
some other way. I wanted her to start 
clear—to form her own set of friends and 
acquaintances—to shape her own life as 
she thought best—leaving me and my 
crowd of the old days out. Well, see 
what has happened. Perhaps it was 
more or less accidental—his coming 
about: that can’t be helped now. But 
I know that all her hopes look in one di- 
rection—the happiness of the whole of 
her life has to be decided now—and I 
tell you it isn’t a little thing that’s going 
to keep me back from doing what I can 
for my Nan.” 

He drew a long breath, which was 
more of the nature of a sigh. 

‘**You see, there’s where it is. Per- 
haps you're right, Dick, perhaps she 
wouldn’t like my going away from Eng- 
land for good, if everything was to be as 
it is at present; and I will say as much 
for young Hume—for I like him—straight- 
forward, free-handed, generous-hearted 
sort of a chap—and I think if he saw that 
Nan was cut up about it, he would refuse 
as well. Now I’m going to make it so 
that neither of them can refuse. I've 
thought it all out, my lad—lI’ve threshed 
it out—and this is the only way. Crow- 
hurst was an experiment, I told you. 
Very well: I've got to tell Nan that so 
far as I am concerned it has been a com- 
plete failure; that I am sick-tired of it; 
that I’m off to lead my old life again— 
but away out of England altogether—” 

Dick jumped from his chair as if he 
had been shot. 
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‘* But I won't 
I will tell her 


‘**So that’s it?” he cried. 
have it! I will tell her! 
you're only shamming—” 

And this, too, roused Jim Summers. 

‘* And you call yourself my friend!” he 
said, sternly. ‘‘I tell you my secret in 
confidence, and you would go and betray 
me! Sitdown!—and listen.” He paused 
for a second or two, and resumed in quite 
an altered tone: ‘‘ Dick, man, Dick, don’t 
make it harder for me—it will be hard 
enough! If I have to show Nan that I 
am dissatisfied with her, and with Crow- 
hurst, and that I’ve only been pretending 
to be satisfied, it will be something if I 
can come to you, and talk to you, and 
tell you that I never was dissatisfied— 
never with Nan, surely! There was the 
music hall to-night,” he continued—this 
usually grave and silent man growr quite 
pitifully garrulous in his despair and 
grief. ‘‘I meant to have told her I had 
spent a gay evening in town—with old 
pals and all the rest of it—and then— 
then I kind of begged to be let off this 
once: I’]l have to begin soon enough. 
And it won’t be easy, Dick—it won't be 
easy—to tell Nan that I have been dis- 
appointed with her—disappointed—with 
Nan !—” 

His arm fell on the table, his head 
sauk on his arm, and he burst into a fit 
of uncontrollable sobbing. Dick, over- 
awed, did not dare to move for a moment 
or two; then he forced himself to rise 
and go round the table, and he put his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder. 

‘*Come, come, old man, it isn’t so bad 
as that,” said he. ‘‘ There must be some 
other way—” 

Summers, as if ashamed of his break- 
down, got up and walked to the window: 
the night world of London was all afire 
now, with blue-white and golden stars. 
When he returned to his chair he said, 
rather sadly: 

‘*There’s no other way, Dick. Ive 
threshed it all out. They'll think I'm off 
to Australia quite happy and content— 
glad to get away from a kind of life that 
never suited me. And what does it mat- 
ter to me for the short time that can re- 
main?—whereas they have all their life 
before them—a long life and happiness. 
That is my forecast for Nan, Dick. She 
is naturally a happy creature. And when 
you come back to England, you'll write 
out to Australia, and tell me how they 
are getting on—what kind of house they 


have—and how Nan’s looking—and 
the news.” 

Dick did not speak for a little whi), 
then he said: 

‘It’s a devilish rough business you \; 
put before you, old chap. A deyilis) 
rough business. I did not know the 
was a man in this country with nerye 
enough to tackle such a job—considering 
the extraordinary affection that has 4) 
ways existed between youtwo. A mig 
rough business. Yes, and I rather think 
you've got me into a tight place. In 
not quite sure, don’t you know, what 
should be my line. If I don’t quite se 
the necessity of this tremendous marty: 
dom, what ought I to do? They migiit 
hold me responsible—because I did not 
tell them—” 

‘Youre not going to break fait 
Dick?” Summers exclaimed, indignant|; 
‘** When I have trusted you? No, no, you 
won't do that, Dick—give me your word 
—I know you'll stick to it—” 

Erridge hesitated only for a moment 

‘‘There’s my hand on it,” said he 
‘** You know best. You know best what 
is necessary. But it’s a terrible business 
Somehow—somehow I can’t help think- 
ing— 

‘**T tell you it is the only way, Dick, 
his companion repeated, with a sort of 
despairing emphasis. ‘‘If you only 
derstood the position of affairs. Wh 
do you know what Nan is resolved on 
now ?—to break off her engagement! She 
does not know that I know; but I ove: 
heard. The chit of a girl!—trying to « 
ceive me!—isn’t it wonderful, Dick, the 
courage she has! Not a word of what 
she means to do; and when I said to her 
‘Aren’t you troubled about something 
Nan?’ she said, ‘Oh, nothing to speak 
of’—as if it was some bit of ribbon she 
had lost, or something gone wrong witli 
her watch. But I knew—I knew. Mrs. 
Hume asked her if she was prepared to 
marry into a family that would look down 
on her father. I wish her answer had 10! 
been quite so decisive, you know, Dick 

‘* Yes, but what did she say?” 

‘Oh, she was only too blunt-spoke: 
she declared she would not—” 

‘Of course! Well done! I could 
have guessed that!” cried the other. 

‘*Yes, but you see, Dick,” Mr. Sum 
mers went on, despondently enoug). 
‘that is only another intimation to me 
to clear out. She cannot be allowed to 
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break off her engagement. It isn’t a 
light thing with her. I’ve watched her; 
[ know her; I know how sensitive she is; 
she wouldn’t say much—her heart might 
be breaking--there would be no word. 
But don’t you see how my plan arranges 
for all this? I quit out—and there’s an 
end of trouble. Those families will be 
pacified; Nan will have a young husband 
to take her part and defend her; and if 
she thinks of me at all—” 

‘‘Tf she thinks of you at all!” Dick in- 
terjected. 

‘‘If she thinks of me at all, she will 
say: ‘Oh, well, Dodo is having a fine 
time of it out there in Australia. Plenty 
of horses and betting there: no chance 
of his being tired to death, as he was at 
Crowhurst.’ ” 

‘*And are you going to tell her you 
were tired to death at Crowhurst?” asked 
Dick, regarding him curiously. 

‘‘[ve hardly made up my mind yet,” 
he answered, with some appearance of 
effort, ‘‘ precisely what I’m going to say. 
It's rather difficult—as you may suppose. 
But the first plunge will be to-morrow 
afternoon, when I get down—and that’s 
what I wish was over. The first plunge 
—and it will be easier after, I dare say; 
and then when you and I are well away 
from England, Dick, then you see there 
will be nothing for one to think of but 
the settled and happy state of affairs that 
has been- left behind. That will be the 
reward. It will be rather rough, as you 
say, just before getting off—but after- 
wards—afterwards there will be makings- 
up.” Then of a sudden he altered his 
tone. ‘Come, my good lad, you mustn’t 
let me pester you in this fashion. I’ve 
ruined a whole day for you. Let's hear 
something about yourself. Are you sat- 
isfied with your rooms now that you've got 
them all fixed up?—they seem to me to 
be very smart.” 

But Dick was far too seriously occu- 
pied with what he had heard to think of 
turning to his own small surroundings. 
His thoughts were rather about Crow- 
hurst, and about Nan Summers, and the 
pathetie sacrifice that was about to be 
made for her. And then accidentally 
something was mentioned about the vic- 
arage, and Nan’s father was easily led 
into talking of the girl’s earlier years. 
It was an inexhaustible theme—her pret- 
ty ways—her letters—her delight in run- 
ning races on Clifton Down—a hundred 
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trifles that appeared to him of absorbing 
interest; and he had talked himself into 
quite a cheerful humor when he found 
that it was past midnight and that he 
must get to his hotel. Dick went down 
stairs with his guest, and a hansom was 
called. 

‘*Very well,” said he, ‘‘ I will come up 
and breakfast with you at nine; and then 
we can talk over those cabins and our 
outfit for the voyage—if all that you say 
has got to be done.” 

‘*‘And you will stand by me, Dick?” 
Summers said, earnestly, as the doors of 
the hansom were being shut. 

‘** You trust me, old chap,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ You’re just the one man in this 
country I'd stand by, through thick and 
thin.” 

But Dick, as he thoughtfully ascended 
the dark stairs again, said to himself: 

‘*Poor old boy! He has a firm nerve 
~a nerve as splendid as his splendid 
physique. But how is he going to make 
that first plunge to-morrow—with Nan 
looking at him?” 


CHAPTER XX. 
FIRST PLUNGE AND LAST. 


PERHAPS Sidney Hume had borrowed 
courage and comfort from his beloved 
Greeks; perhaps, to suit his present needs 
and circumstances, he had boldly con- 
structed for himself all sorts of subversive 
social theories; at all events, as he now 
strode away out to Crowhurst there was 
no kind of doubt or hesitation in his man- 
ner. And it was a morning to inspire 
confidence and hope—a morning filled 
with beautiful things and gracious sounds: 
the stirring and rustling elms showed 
arrowy gleams of blue through their top- 
most branches; here and there the sun- 
light burned on some strip of golden char- 
lock or on the softened red of poppies 
among the upland wheat; there was a 
distant, half-muffled tinkling of sheep- 
bells; nearer at hand were the voices of 
children scrambling after wild roses and 
calling to each other through the hedge. 
He made sure that on such a day Nan 
would be out in the garden—the perfect 
tints of her complexion rendered still more 
transparent by the surrounding lumi- 
nous air. 

But when he arrived at Crowhurst, and 
opened the white gate and passed in, she 
was nowhere visible amid that wide pro- 
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fusion of blooms and colors. He went 
along to the house, and rang the bell. 
The little maidservant who appeared 
looked frightened. 

‘*Mr. Summers has gone up to town, 
sir,” she said. 

‘*Oh, then I will see Miss Anne,” he 
responded, promptly. 

Jane faltered for a moment: she sym- 
pathized with young lovers—and had no 
mind for the delivery of cruel messages. 

‘*Miss Anne,” she said, with depreca- 
ting eyes—‘‘ Miss Anne—would rather be 
excused, sir—" 

He stared at her in amazement. 

‘* Why, what is the matter? 
not ill?” 

‘No, sir.” 

‘*She is not in her own room?” 

**N—no, sir.” 

‘Oh, but then I must see her,” he said. 
‘‘Go and tell her I must see her. I can- 
not take any such message except from 
herself.” 

The girl hesitated, having no further 
instructions; while he, without more ado, 
stepped into the nearest room, the door of 
The next instant he 


She is 


which was open. 
found there was some figure betwixt him 
and the light: it was Nan—up by the 
window—and she was regarding him with 


the strangest apprehension. Nay, she 
seemed to shrink away from him, to re- 
treat from his quick advance and eager 
outstretched hands; and when he would 
have caught her to him, the more surely 
to question her eyes, she did not yield to 
his embrace, she withdrew herself rather, 
and remained standing before him in the 
greatest confusion, her looks downcast, 
her fingers tremulous. 

‘‘Nan,” said he, 
‘* what is all this?” 

And then she forced herself to answer. 
‘* Sidney,” said she, in a low, constrained 
voice, *‘ why did you—not take my mes- 
sage? For—for that will be the best 
thing now—the best thing for eyery one 
—if you stay away—if you never come 
here again—”’ 

For a second he was too astounded to 
speak. 

‘‘Then you do not love me!” he ex- 
claimed, in accents of bitter reproach. 
‘*That is what you have got to say—that 
is the real message you could not very 
well leave for me at the door! I under- 
stand. It is clear enough. You have 
changed rather quickly, it is true—” 


utterly stupefied, 
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‘** Sidney, Sidney,” she cried, ‘‘do yo: 
talk to me like that! If we have to sa, 
good-by, let it not be that way.” 

She managed to raise her eyes to his 
and they were full of a piteous longing 
and appeal; the magnetism of his pr: 
ence seemed to draw her towards hi 
the next moment, through some inex) 
cable impulse, these two had come 
gether, his arms were tightly round h: 
and he was impetuously kissing her fo: 
head, her eyelids, her lips. 

‘*T love you, Nan. Do you love me 
he was murmuring to her. “‘ For th« 
are the only things that concern 
Everything else is trivial and of no ac 
count. My dearest and best, do you love 
me? Tell me!” 

“You know, Sidney,” she made a 
swer, and now her face was hidden in |iis 
bosom, and her trembling fingers clung 
tohim. ‘‘ You know. Why need I te!! 
you? And whatever happens you wil! 
never forget what I have confessed to 
you—promise me that! No, you cannot 
forget! But it has been all a mistake 
from the beginning; I can see it; my 
eyes have been opened. And if we have 
to part now—well—well—you must prom 
ise me, Sidney, that you will never doubt 
but that I loved you—loved you trul\ 

She burst into a fit of crying; and of 
course he tried to comfort her; but all 
his soothing and endearing phrases were 
lost in blank bewilderment. At last lie 
said to her, with gentle firmness: 

‘*Nan, sit down, and tell me distinctly 
what all this means. What has hap 
pened? I know that whatever it is, it is 
immaterial; what concerns us is firmly 
enough established; and perhaps I 1:1.) 
not ask you again, though it sounds so 
sweet to hear you say it. Now tell me 
what all this is about.” 

It was rather a disconnected story she 
had to tell, of Mrs. Hume’s visit, her rep 
resentations and her challenge, and of lier 
own resolve to remain with her father 
Nor was it altogether a tearful tale. If 
her lips were tremulous they were also 
proud as she gave him to understand 
that where her father would be scorned 
could be no place for her father’s daug): 
ter. Meanwhile Sidney’s face had be 
come overclouded. 

‘*T don’t want to quarrel with the Ma 
ter,” said he. ‘* And you don’t want me 
to quarrel with her, Nan, amsure. But 
she is a woman who has been accustomed 
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to have her own way; and she is reso- 
lute—and perhaps not over-scrupulous 
when she is determined to gain her ends; 
and clearly enough she came out to 
frighten you with this bogie simply be- 
cause she has made up her mind I must 
marry—somebody else. It is a mere bo- 
vie, all the same. Why should you, or 
I, or your father, pay the least heed to 
what my relatives may be pleased to 
think of him? We do not ask their 
opinion. We need not go near them—” 

‘“Ah, but if you were to cut yourself 
off from your family on my account—” 
she was beginning to say, sadly enough, 
when he interrupted her. 

‘“One moment, Nan. Do you imagine 
[ have not taken all these things into 
consideration? And as for one’s family, 
the duty one is supposed to owe one’s 
family is a very common superstition, 
but it is a superstition none the less. 
You may owe duty and gratitude to your 
father and mother for looking after you 
when you were young; but in what way 
are you beholden to a whole lot of kins- 
folk who never cared twopence about 
you?. If you choose a friend, you are 
bound to stick to him—that is right 
enough; but you never had any choice of 
your relatives; they were established for 
you—and that for the most part before 
you were born. And so, my dearest, my 
darling Nan, when you and I marry, we 
will begin and choose our own circle of 
friends; and those who are well inclined 
towards us, we shall welcome; and those 
who are ill inclined, they can stay away. 
Simple, isn’t it? Surely between us you 
and I can muster up sufficient courage 
and independence for that! We don’t 
invite anybody’s opinion of you, or of 
your father, or of our domestic arrange- 
ments. When we want advice, we may 
ask for it, but not till then. And so you 
see, Nan, you must not be scared by any 
bogie.” 

‘“When I listen to you, Sidney,” 
said, with grateful eyes, ‘‘ everything 
seems so hopeful; you are so brave; you 
put aside things—”’ 

“The things that do not concern us, 
yes,” he said; and he reached over and 
took her hand, that lay in ler lap, and 
held Gyinf ‘For I have told you 
what *s material to us two; and your eyes 
—your beautiful eyes— have answered 
me that you understood, that I could 
trust you. And you won't be seared by 
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any more bogies? And you won't send 
me another such message out to the 
front door?—” 

Her face became slightly suffused. 

‘“*I don’t precisely know when my fa- 
ther is coming down from town,” she said, 
‘“‘but—but I will write—and tell you.” 

It was a delicate intimation to him that 
she would rather not have him call again 
until her father had returned to Crow- 
hurst; and perhaps also it suggested that 
his present visit had lasted long enough. 
At all events he rose and took his leave— 
it wasa protracted leave-taking, to be sure, 
for amid all these tender protestations and 
ineffable love-glances there were still 
lingering doubts and apprehensions that 
he had to strive to banish away from that 
wistful young face—and presently he had 
left the house and was making for the 
Oxford road and the Fair Mile. And if 
he startled the silence of the lanes and 
woods by repeating aloud certain of Nan’s 
phrases—‘‘ down from town,” and the like 
—trying to recall the strange fascination 
of the lengthened diphthong? But his 
voice was not so musical as Nan’s. 

Mr. Summers arrived unexpectedly in 
the afternoon, driving out from Henley 
in an open fly. At the sound of wheels, 
Nan flew to the door. 

‘**Dodo,” she cried, ‘‘ why did you not 
let me know you were coming—and I 
should have driven in to the station to 
meet you?” 

‘*How could I tell? How could I tell 
when I should get away?” he said, im- 
patiently, as he turned to settle with the 
cabman. 

‘And the sling—you have got rid of it 
at last!” she said, with joyful and approv- 
ing eyes. ‘‘ITamso glad! You are like 
yourself again!” 

**Did you think I was going to wear it 
forever?” he asked, in a peevish kind of 
way: he did not tell her that for some 
time back he had worn the unnecessary 
sling merely as an excuse for lingering 
about the house and garden, so that she 
and her lover might go away driving by 
themselves. 

Well, Nan was not used to being spoken 
to in this dissatisfied, fretful fashion; but 
she concluded that her father had ‘been 
tired or worried in town; so she took him 
by the arm and led him into the dining- 
room, and placed an easy-chair for him. 

**You shall have a cup of tea in two 
minutes, Dodo,” she said. 
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‘‘T don’t want any wish-wash: get me 
some brandy and soda,” he answered her, 
shortly. 

Nor even yet did she show any surprise. 

‘*Oh, yes, yes,” she said, and with a 
blithe air she went away to the sideboard 
and the cellaret. 

Her father’s eyes followed her in a 
curiously furtive way. He seemed to be 
afraid of her—or of something. And when 
she turned, he quickly averted his look. 

‘Yes, you seem a little tired, Dodo,” 
she said, as she brought the things to the 
table. ‘‘But I hope you had a pleasant 
time in London? Of course you saw Mr. 
Erridge? And what about his new rooms?” 

‘Oh, yes, we had asufficiently pleasant 
time: something doing there,” he said, in 
a morose kind of way. ‘ Dick’s rooms 
are in the middle of everything—theatres, 
music halls; there’s some sort of life there 
—something going on. The factis, Nan,” 
he proceeded—but singularly enough his 
eyes were now fixed on tle carpet—he 
never once raised them—and the tumbler 
she had placed beside him remained un- 
touched. ‘‘I must get up a little oftener 
to London. There’s no use fossilizing 
one’s self for ever and ever in the coun- 
try. The country is all very well for 
some people; but there’s others who like 
a little bit of town tlirown in—for the sake 
of change. And I’ve been wondering 
whether Dick couldn’t get me a bedroom 
on that same floor, so that I could run up 
to it from time to time.” 

She looked somewhat concerned; but 
still she said, 

‘* Yes, that would be more convenient 
for you than going toa hotel, wouldn't it, 
Dodo?” 

‘‘Tve been thinking I would put a 
few things together,” he continued—still 
avoiding her anxious gaze. ‘A few 
things in a portmanteau—and I could 
take the portmanteau up to-morrow, and 
leave it in Dick’s chambers, until he and 
I could have a look round. A single 
room would do; but like his own, in the 
middle of things—where there’s some life 
and stir and amusement going on. I 
think that will be the best way—and the 
sooner the better.” 

He rose, and went out, shutting the 
door behind him; and she did not at- 
tempt to follow. When he got into the 
garden, he walked along the pathway as 
if haunted by something; and when he 
reached the summer-house, and sat down 
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there, he looked back in a watehful an 
furtive fashion—and with anguish in his 
eyes. 

‘*“My God, I cannot do it!” he mu 
mured to himself,in a kind of despai) 
“Tt is too much—too much to ask 0! 
mortal man.” 

He did not see her again before dinner: 
he was busy packing his portmanteau. 
At dinner she seemed chilled in manne) 
and vaguely apprehensive; and yet sh: 
strove to be a cheerful companion as we|! 
as she could. 

‘““Where did you dine 
Dodo?” she asked, pleasantly. 

‘“At the Cai4 de Provence,” he an 
swered her. 

‘*T hope they gave you a very nice di: 
ner,” she said. 

‘**Oh, I should think so!” he said, wit! 
a fine affectation of jollity. ‘‘Something 
like! All kinds of unexpected things 
things that tempt you to eat. Oh, yes 
very capital it was: bright lights—fine 
company—plenty of life and go—an ex 
cellent dinner: you may trust Dick to 
find his way about!” 

She was silent for a space: then she 
said, rather piteously — and her fingers, 
that appeared to have no use for knife or 
fork, were shaking a little: 

‘*Dodo—-I wish—you would sometimes 
tell me—what things you would like best 
for dinner. I know I don’t do very wel! 
—and—and I would like to do better—if 
you would only tell me—I will try to do 
better —and not send you away to Lon- 
don—” 

In spite of herself tears sprang to her 
lashes; she quickly left her seat, and 
crossed the room—her head downcast. 
her cheeks streaming; and then the door 
was shut behind her. Nor did he go 
after her, and pet and pacify her, and 
bring her back with soothing words and 
caresses. He remained with his hands 
clinched on the arms of his chair. There 
was a kind of hollow and haggard look 
in his eyes. 

Next morning Dick, who had received 
a telegram, was in his rooms awaiting }iis 
friend. 

‘Dick, my lad,” Summers said, as he 
took the nearest seat handy, and sunk 
rather wearily into it, ‘‘ thiis about kil! 
ing me. I don’t think I ean go on with 
it. It just rives my heart-strings. And 
to see Nan erying—to see Nan crying 
why, her latest fancy is that I want to 
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come to London because the dinners at 
Crowhurst are not good enough! Din- 
ners! There’s many a dinner I’ve gone 
without only to get a far-off glimpse of 
Nan when she was at the vicarage—” 
Look here, old man,” said Erridge, 

im going to ask you a question— 
straight from the shoulder. Is all this 
that you are doing necessary—or abso- 
lute foolishness? Mind you, I’m not draw- 
ing back; I’m not funking; if you are off 
for Australia, 'm with you. But why? 
Why? If that fellow has an ounce of 
pluck in him, he'll marry Miss Anne, and 
tell his fine relatives and friends to go 
first-class express to the devil. That's 
what a man would do; perhaps it isn’t 
what a fellow brought up amongst par- 
and colleges would do. Why 
shouldn’t he and Nan— Miss Anne, I 
mean—and you make up a small house- 
iold together—” 

‘Dick, man, why do you talk like 
that?” Mr. Summers interposed, angrily. 
“Can't I get you to understand? Can’t 
| drive it into your head? A fine thing 
for a young fellow like that to separate 
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himself from his family, and all because 
of a love-affair—very fine for a time; 
but if anything unfortunate happened— 
look at Nan’s responsibility —he would 
know, and she would know, that she was 
responsible for cutting him adrift from his 


own people. Whereas, if she is taken 
into the family, and made safe and secure 
by all of them? And that’s how it will 
be, Dick—that’s how it will be,” he con- 
tinued, eagerly. ‘‘I’ve made the first 
plunge, in a kind of a way; and there isn’t 
much more; soon I shall be out of the 
road altogether, and Nan will be safe and 
happy—for she can make friends, the 
clever creature that she is—yes, yes, she 
will win them all over to her—and they'll 
be as proud of her—oh, you will see! 
And you must let me know, Dick—I shall 
count upon hearing from you—and you 
will tell me little things about her-—never 
mind how little, never mind how insig- 
nificant, you know: what kind of bonnet 
she was wearing when you saw her—the 
color of her gloves—anything—the small- 
est trifles—so that I can figure out Nan 
for myself—” 

‘ Oh, very well,” said Dick, unconcern- 
edly, ‘‘if it is to be, it is. And I’ve been 
hurrying things along. Ran down to 
Tilbury to look over the ship: a ripper, I 
can tell you!—the saloon as swell as the 
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Troc. or the Empire—golden gods and 
goddesses, as large as life, perched up in 
the air—” He paused for a second. “I 
say, I hope they’re pretty securely fixed. 
If there was a bit of a sea on, and if one 
of those golden goddesses were to come 
flying out of the clouds and hit you on 
the head, she’d just about bounce you 
into kingdom come.” Then he took up 
a piece of paper. ‘‘See here: I've been 
counting out what dress shirts and chokers 
I shall want—rather a tall order, ain’t it! 
What a nuisance it is there’s no washing 
done on board! And how I’m going to 
stow away all those shirts—” 

‘“But you’re not going to dress for 
dinner every evening?” his companion 
asked. 

‘What else?’ responded Dick, with 
wide eyes. ‘‘ What else? I don’t want 
to be taken for a bagman out on a spree. 
There'll be dances and concerts: you can’t 
ask a girl for a dance—you can’t escort a 
lady up to the piano—if you've a cut- 
away coat on. Might as well wear a 
billy-cock. Why, man, I’m taking three 
dress suits with me: do you think Id trust 
a Kangaroo tailor? Besides, there’s sure 
to be some officers’ wives on board; and 
they know a thing or two; they have 
got eyes; and at least‘’m going to pay 
them the compliment of grooming myself 
well.” 

‘*Did you say I could join the Ply- 
mouth express at Reading?” Mr. Summers 
inquired, in almost a listless fashion. 

‘‘ As far as I can make out from Brad- 
shaw,” his friend answered. ‘‘But I will 
get to know for certain.” 

‘Tm not going down to Crowhurst 
again, Dick,” the other said, ‘‘ until the 
day before we leave. I can't bear it. 
You don’t know what it is to me to see 
Nan with tears in her eyes—it’s no use— 
I can’t stand it—I’d own up the whole 
thing—and ruin all her chances of happi- 
ness through a moment’s weakness. And 
it’s terrible to find Nan looking fright- 
ened —frightened of me, Dick! — Nan, 
frightened of me! But it will soon be 
over now,” he added, rising, as if to thrust 
off some weight that was choking him, 
‘*‘it will soon be all over—and the way 
left clear for everybody. Well, what are 
your plans meantime?” 

‘* At present,” said Dick, also rising, 
“I’m going to take yqu down with me to 
Cornhill, to see about the things you'll 
want forthe voyage. I’ve been making in- 
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quiries—and I can tell you we shal! want 
all the little tricks and dodges. If what 
I hear is true, the Red Sea just now will 
be a very good imitation of Tophet with 
the cold tap shut off.” 

So these two went out into the roaring 
world of London: here at least, for one 
of them, was a mechanical duty, that 
could be easily faced—nay, that could be 
faced with some sense of relief. 


Late one night Mr. Summers was alone 
in the dining-room at Crowhurst, and 
he was writing a letter. Or rather he 
was about to write it; for although there 
were the materials on the table, and al- 
though he had sat himself down once or 
twice, he could not bring himself to begin. 
He would get up again, with a heavy 
sigh; and would pace to and fro, his open 
palms pressed on his chest, as if there 
were some deep-seated pain there. But 
at length he resolutely attacked that 
sheet of paper. 

‘‘Dear Nan,” he wrote, in his stiff and 
labored hand—carefully dotting every 7 
and crossing every ¢t as he went along, 
though his fingers shook not a little. 
‘The truth must out at !ast. I’m sick- 
tired of Crowhurst. There’s no use pre- 
tending any longét. I’ve had enough—” 

The pen dropped from his hand; he 
rose, and began pacing up and down the 
room again. 

‘‘God help me,” he groaned to himself, 
‘‘will Nan believe that! But she must 
believe it—she must believe it!” 

He went back, and took up his pen. 

‘‘There is no blame to any one. But 
I told you all along that Crowhurst was 
only an experiment; and now that it has 
been tried, it is a complete failure—as far 
as I am concerned. It isn’t the kind of 
life that suits me, however much I may 
have been making believe. And so I'm 
off. And I’m off for good, too, never to 
return to England. It’s the only way. 
You've been brought up different, you 
see, Nan; and I wanted you to make your 
own set of friends; and that’s all right; 
I'm leaving you quite free—and I am 
sure you will be happy. Only you must 
not bother about me. I'm off to the other 
side of the world, where there’s something 
going on that I’m better familiar with 
than the life we've been living here; and 
I'm not coming ack — nothing would 
tempt me to come back. So it’s no good 
your writing, or advertising, or anything 
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of that kind. You go your own road 
you'll find plenty of friends of your ow», 
way of upbringing; and I’m going mine 
—there will be some of my old pals ou 
there, I dare say. And I don’t wish to 
be inquired about; I forbid it; and as 
your father I have the right to forbid it. 
You'd better go at once to Mr. Morris: 
you will find that I have left him ful! jy- 
structions; he will look after you, unti] 
you get married, and then you can tell 
him whether you want to remain at Crow 
hurst, or to sell the place. I’ve had to 
take a lump sum with me—not very much, 
but I think it will last my time—and | 
wouldn’t have done that only I want no 
means of communication left open. I'm 
off for good and all; and your best plan 
is to forget that I ever existed—” 

For a moment or two the labored writ 
ing ceased; and he sank back in his chair. 
Then he forced himself to continue: 

‘and you will be happy with your 
young husband. And you must remem 
ber that his relatives will then be your re! 
atives; and you must make yourself agree 
able to them; and you must show a little 
gratitude to those who are kind to you, 
and they are sure to be so. I think that 
isall. I should like to have said good-by; 
but it would have been painful; and you 
might have tried to interfere and put me 
off—whereas my plans are fixed, and I 
rely upon you to respect them. So I will 
say good-by on paper, Nan; and I wish 
you, my dear lass, every joy and happiness 
through a long life—indeed, indeed I do. 

YOUR LOVING FATHER.” 


He started: there was some slight creak. 
What if Nan herself were to appear—at 
the open door—challenging him, defying 
him to go until he had confessed the 
truth? But he listened intently, and there 
was nothing further: it had been merely 
one of those nameless sounds that haunt 


the stillness of a house at night. He fold- 
ed the sheet of paper, and put it in an 
envelope, and addressed it; and then, 
with a long and lingering look round— 
for there were many memories attaching 
to4his room, and he was leaving it for- 
ever—he took up the letter, and extin- 
guished the lamp, and passed into tlic 
hall. Here a candle was burning: /'¢ 
carried that with him as he stealthily 
ascended the stairs. : 

And yet he need not have been so cau- 
tious in his movements, for Nan was ac- 
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eustomed to hear his footsteps about the 
ase, and around the house too, at late 
irs, in his capacity of “ buil-dog.” 
Nevertheless, it was as a thief that he 
stole by her room and entered his own; 
| noiselessly and with extremest care 
did he pull out a drawer, to take there- 
from an oblong wooden box, which ap- 
parently he was about to place in a hand- 
hae that stood on the dressing-table. But 
st he opened and glanced into the box, 
to see that his treasures were safe. They 
ere simple things. Two packets of let- 
ters, each one of them carefully marked 
From Nan,” with the date attached ; 
some envelopes containing scraps of au- 
tumn foliage; photographs of Nan at dif 
ferent stages of her school-girl life; and 
similar keepsakes and souvenirs. Trifling 
things: but it was a lover’s casket that 
put into that small hand-bag. 

And then he was ready to come away; 
and as stealthily he left the room, and 
stepped along the narrow landing. But 
he could not pass Nan’s door. He could 
not pass Nan’s door without pausing to 
bid her some kind of mute, despairing 
farewell. And he held his breath tightly, 
so that she should hear no sound of the 
sobbing that shook his powerful frame. 
His eyes were piteous:; and the hot tears 
coursing down his cheeks told of his ago- 
ny of suffering; but Nan was all unaware. 
For her, sweet sleep and happy dreams; 
for him, the lone night—and wide seas— 
and distant ways. ‘‘ Nan,” he could have 
cried to her, ‘‘is the letter too cruel? But 
it had to be, my lass, it had to be!” 

He stole down stairs. He put the can- 
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dle on the hall table, and went forward 
to open the front door. But when he re- 
turned, to blow out the light, he found 
accidentally lying there a lace scarf that 
Nan sometimes threw round her head and 
neck when he and she went for an even- 
ing stroll. And perhaps some recollec- 
tion of these placid evening rambles over- 
came him; with both hands he caught up 
this bit of finery, and pressed it to his 
lips, and passionately kissed it again and 
again; and now Nan might well have 
heard the violence of his sobbing, but that 
she was far away in the vague realms of 
sleep. Then, with uncertain footsteps, he 
went out into the white moonlit world; 
he passed along the path; at the gate he 
stopped for one long last look--murmur- 
ing under his breath ‘‘ Good-by, Nan— 
good-by, my brave lass—and God bless 
you!” When he turned away he knew 
that the first plunge and the last had been 
taken: it was all over now. 

Some five hundred yards distant—down 
towards the Oxford road—and by the side 
of a dark beech wood, a wagonette was 
waiting, the lamps, which were almost 
unnecessary on such a night, bringing 
out the horses’ necks and heads into bold 
relief. 

‘* Here I am, Dick,”’ Mr. Summers said, 
and he got up beside his friend. 

They drove away in absolute silence. 
For though Dick Erridge was a fool, he 
was not fool enough to try to say any- 
thing to this man, who had as it were 
come through the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


ART THOU? 


And they who waked to find Thermopyle 


Scarlet and white with glory overblown. 


Tears dropped, even then, in that far early world— 
Dropped on the soft face of the fresh-turned earth; 


And curses gathered by despair were hurled 


By mortal sorrow jn her primal birth. 


But the young runner grasped his wreath and died; 
Antinous loved and plunged him in the deep; 


The goal attained—world’s glory and world’s pride— 


Life held no more, they said, and sank to sleep. 
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Death, thou wert laurel and crown in that young dawn: 
Happy the heroes in thy dusky fields 

With double flute and forms in ghostly lawn 
Dancing, or bearing calm their shadowy shields. 


Ages rolled on, a mighty Teacher came; 
The words He spake were spirit and were life; 
The hearts of men kindled and were aflame; 
Sudden He vanished, leaving them at strife. 


Yet He had said: ‘‘ The things that now I know 
The world knows not, hereafter this shall be; 

Proof of my love and faith, behold I go 
Fearless away, whither men cannot see.” 


Then in the dark they questioned yet again 
After His light went out: ‘‘ Behold the pit! 
Thither the Master went through blood and pain 

Into the silence. Let us worship it!” 


But always through the darkness came one ray; 
The Master's birth-star glimmered in the east, 
And they who watched they also learned to pray 

For clearer vision and for light increased. 


Again the ages pass, and still we find 
On woodland pathways lovers two by two, 
Held by the ties which mortal creatures bind 
To last forever, ever seeming new. 


Yet autumns must return, and leave beside 
The dying embers one who sits alone, 
Crying: ‘“‘O where? What planet calls thy tide 
While I remain to know the summer done?” 


There, listening, faithful, lo! the answer comes. 
Hear, O ye laborers, while the harvests wait! 
And listen in the heart of happy homes, 
And ye who stand denied, without love's gate. 


‘*I am with you still,” the voice cries; ‘‘time is short 
And life is endless, and the spirit mounts! 

The little good I strove for and what wrought 
Was but a child’s task that the man recounts. 


‘You question what is death? Behold the tide 
That bore me swiftly from you hither brought 

All but the frail frame in the earth’s green side, 
And quickens in the flow the living thought. 


‘‘Thought wakes in the new dawn, and soothes the heart 
With larger labor and diviner care. 

Fear not! the waters bear us not apart; 
The boat is ever ready at the stair. 


‘‘T would tell thee more—” Then a deep stillness fell 
Abroad upon the earth; voice there was none. 

Alas! the voice of love can no more tell! 
But Death will show that love and he are one. 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


rP\HE day we made the railway journey 
| from Rocamadour station to Tou- 
louse the heat hung in a soft haze over 
all the country of the Garonne—over the 
broad corn fields, the stretches of parched, 
burnt meadow-land, the dust - covered 
foliage that reminded me familiarly of 
Pennsylvania in mid-August; over the 
fie-trees and eypresses, the toiling oxen, 
with fringed canvas masks _ protecting 
their broad faces from sun and flies, the 
little white red-roofed villages, each clus- 
tered about an old church that were as 
entirely foreign. In our carriage and at 
the stations the long limp dusters, wilted 
collars, and unbuttoned waistcoats of de- 
moralized travellers might have suggest- 
ed a Cape May or an Atlantic City excur- 
sion train, but for 
the farmore char- 
acteristic blouses 
and white caps of 
the peasants, the 
slouchy red and 
blue uniforms of 
the little French 
soldiers, the black 
cassocks and 
broad - brimmed 
hatsof the French 
ecurés, who for- 
ever travel as if 
they were drum- 
mers for the 
Church. 

A fair was be- 
ing heldinatown 
on the line, and 
the crowd was 
great. Nosooner 
was our third- 
class compart- 
ment emptied 
than it was as 
quickly filled to 
suffocation. And 
on all sides we 
heard either a 
patois which we 
could not under- 
stand, or the mod- 
ern French of 
Languedoc, ev- 
ery final conso- 
nant, every un- 
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accented e, sounded, g’s thrown in when- 
ever possible, as if it had been, instead, 
the French of England, 

It was still hot when we got to Tou- 
louse in the late afternoon—hot in the 
station, where all the world seemed sud- 
denly to have descended to change cars; 
hot in the baggage-room, which has the 
distinction of being the worst- managed 
in France; hot in the big flat town. 
Awnings were up over the shops, and 
shopkeepers were cooling off at the 
thresholds; at the cab stands carriages 
seemed left in charge of blue umbrellas, 
so completely had drivers disappeared be- 
neath their broad shelter; from the cafés, 
which had moved out of doors, the smell 
of five-o’clock absinthe rose on the air; 
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OUR DINING-ROOM. 


at the restaurants, established for sum- 
mer quarters on the sidewalks, waiters 
were laying the cloth for dinner. The 
heat had not put the town, as is our 
American fashion, into mourning with 
closed blinds and deserted streets. On 
the contrary, it looked so gay with its 


endless array of little tables and tubs of 
oleanders that it seemed to have turned 
itself into one large summer garden, and 
to be making a festival of the dog-days. 
Our stage, for it carried other passen- 
gers, rattled in and out of hotel court- 


yards, each a great shady garden. At 
the third, in a corner of the wide Place du 
Capitole, we stopped. Even in the con- 
fusion of getting out, seeing to our bag- 
gage, and engaging our room from the 
politest of landlords and his wife, who 
always appear at 
French provincial 
hotels, where the 
dreadful clerk is 
virtually unknown, 
we had a delightful 
impression of flow- 
ers in full bloom, 
of water falling in 
an unseen foun- 
tain, of statues half 
hidden in orange- 
trees and oleanders, 
of vinescreeping up 
walls and around 
doorways, and, at 
the far end, of long 
windows, a small 
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white-covered table in each. 
opening out upon all this 
freshness. The dinner. 
when, later on, we sat at 
one of the tables, went far 
to keep us in holiday hu- 
mor. Many as were the 
Freuch hotels to which we 
had been that summer, it 
was only a few nights be- 
fore, in Limoges, that we 
had learned whata French 
table @héte might do in 
the way of quantity. | 
shall never forget the end- 
less courses that followed 
one after another—soup, 
fish, beef, mutton, veal 
duck, chicken, tomatoes, 
beans, each served sepa- 
rately; two puddings, 
fruit, nuts, cake. It was 
a meal Gargantua himself might have 
sat down to. But in Toulouse quality 
alone was considered. It was a compar- 
atively simple little dinner of five courses, 
but each was worthy of the Lapérouse in 
Paris, and that is saying a great deal; the 
peaches and grapes were the finest I have 
seen in France, the cloth was spotless, 
the wine in the white decanter gave a 
touch of color to the table, while our 
waiter, with clean-shaven face and fault- 
less memory, might have done honor to 
a Parisian restaurant. It is only when 
you are served by a perfect’ creature of 
this kind that you realize what an ac- 
complishment good waiting is. 

It was no wonder that so many great 
‘men from all quarters of France and Eu 
rope crowded the hotel. On the list of 

guests hanging in 
the hall we read the 
names of Alexan- 
der Dumas fils, Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps, 
the Due d’Aumale 
and the Duke of 
Norfolk, Sir Bruce, 
membre de parle- 
ment anglais, and 
such a large num- 
ber of Russian and 
Austrian, Spanish 
and Italian, excel 
lencies and princes 
and barons that we 
wished we had be- 
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the Duke and Duchess of something, just 
to keep ourselves in countenance. It is 
true that after a while we began to think 
all these great titles must be the accumu- 
lation of centuries, for they never changed 
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were the Stuart Pretender come to life 
again. 

The Place du Capitole, when we strolled 
into it after dinner, was a blaze of light 
from the gilded cafés which lined it on 


ROOMS TO LET. 


day after day, and we*even wondered if 
the great people themselves had ever 
staid in the house. Our modest name 
was completely transformed in the re- 
cording, while a friend who spent one 
night with us figured for weeks after- 
wards as M. Charles Edouard, as if he 


three sides, and cast into shadow the long 
low facade of the Capitol, rising on the 
fourth. There is not a Frgnch provin- 
cial town, hardly a village, that has not 
its chief square encircled by cafés, in 
which we might have seen, as here, the 
elegant commercial travellers, sweltering 
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men—and to ask 

for orders. And 

then he brought 

our cups, with a 

cry of ** Versez!” 

(pour out!), anda 

second, with the 

coffee - pot, came 

ti tears : and filled them, 

wipecsepeve i and the first re 

WATT AAT WRN VE turned with the 

- se we Tek eae evening and il- 

>= Justrated papers; 

for the lights 

were bright on 

the pavement, 

and it was easy 

toread. We had 

ordered each only 

a glass of coffee— 

for in a good pro- 

vincial café they 

give you your cof- 

fee in a goblet— 

but we were free, 

if we wanted, to 

spend the even- 

ing at our table. 

The proprietor of 

the café we had 

eau Manuer-Piace. chosen was wan- 

dering about, 

talking to almost 

in top-hats and frock-coats and drinking every one quite as if he were a host 

tea by way of showing their superiority entertaining his invited guests. There 

and Anglomania ; the real provincials, was music, too, at this entertainment— 

fat and frankly warm, their alpaca coats music which could not drown the inces- 

thrown back, revealing a vast expanse of sant cries of ‘‘ Versez! deua bocks! cing 

white shirt and the absence of any waist- sur dix!” (Pour out! two beers! five 

coat, their straw hats on the table; offi- out of ten!) One wandering musician 

cers, braided, booted, and spurred; and after another came and sang and played, 
occasional workmen in blouses, cele- 
brating some special event over a good 
glass of cognac. But in Toulouse, I can 
scarcely explain why, the cafés seemed 
more brilliant and glittering, the tables 
to overflow more irrepressibly into the 
street (indeed, in the Place it was only 
the street-car track that kept them at all 
within bounds), the shuffling of cards 
and the rattling of dominoes to be more 
ceaseless. No one staid inside except a 
few old men in their favorite corner, 
and Madame, in a very fine gown, doling 
out sugar agd change at the counter. 
Even the waiters were on the street. 
As soon as we sat down at a table one 
was at our side with a stool for my 

feet—a little attention reserved for wo- THE STREET OF CAFES. 
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and some sang well, while workmen and 
peasants, and women with babies done 
up like mummies, and children and dogs 
gathered on the street-car track, until, 
after blowing a warning on his horn, the 
street-car driver slowly and good-natured- 
ly urged his horses for- 
ward, and scattered them 
to left and right. And 
all along the boulevards 
(for Toulouse, like many 
another French town, is 
a little Paris in minia- 
ture, and so must have 
its boulevards), all along 
the wide quay above the 
Garonne, inevery square, 
there was the same array 
of brilliantly illuminated 
cafés, the same crowded 
tables in the street, the 
same bustle of busy wait- 
ers, the same wandering 
musicians. What 
have people here for the 
“home” of the North, 
when the house is so 
close, and the night in 
the open air under the 
stars so sweet? 

When we looked from 
our window very early 
the next morning the 
brilliant summer sun 
was shining upon a sea 
of faded green umbrel- 
las, with here and there 
one of vivid red or blue, 
which covered the centre 
of the Place, where the 
night had been 
but a few old women sell- 
ing candy and cake. ’ Be- 
yond, the white houses 
glistened in the intense 
light, while further away and above the 
roofs rose the great facade of the church 
of St. Sernin’s bull, and the chimney- 
stack tower of the church of St. Sernin 
himself, all in sharp outline against a 
cloudless sky. Beneath the umbrellas, 
which out-rivalled in size and number 
those more famous of Verona, were piles 
of yellow peaches and purple egg-plants, 
scarlet tomatoes and golden melons, and 
all the bright-colored fruits and vegeta- 
bles of the South. Around them, in all 
four sides, was a border of booths, where 
everything, from hats and cravats to glass 
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and china, from needles and tape to med- 
als and pictures, could be bought. One 
might have thought a big country fair 
had been transported by chance into the 
city. It was really only the daily mar- 
ket, but in Toulouse marketing suggested 
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less a daily necessity than a pleasant pas- 


time. Soldiers, priests, officers, ladies in 
the latest Parisian fashions, sauntered in 
and out among the umbrellas, giving the 
narrow alleyways quite the air of a fash- 
ionable morning promenade, all talking 
and laughing with the eagerness of peo- 
ple who dearly love to make a noise. On 
the marble benches in front of the Capi- 
tol, rose-colored in the suniight, men and 
boys in blouses, with bérets (the Tam o’ 
Shanter of the South) stuck picturesquely 
on the back of their heads, were playing 
cards. Others sat gossiping on the edge 
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of the pavement, their feet in the gutter. 
Under the high areades opposite and in 
all the near streets were many more 
saunterers, who apparently had nothing 
to do and plenty of leisure to do it in. 
Only the street cars, that came from we 
never knew where and went we never 
knew whither, seemed to have some defi- 
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nite purpose in life, though they were 
never in any particular hurry to accom- 
plish it. 

The umbrellas were just beginning to 
close, one by one, by the eleven-o’clock 
breakfast hour; they had all disappeared 
when we went to the café afterward. 
Two or three men and women—no ques- 
tion of the equality of the sexes here— 
were sweeping the Place and carting 
away the refuse of the market. Many 
people were drinking coffee under the 
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awnings stretched out across the pave- 
ment, and the waiters were watering the 
streets with huge watering-pots. All the 
town was taking its mid-day rest, while 
the sun was high in the heavens, and it 
almost blinded one to look across the 
Place. There would have been little use 
to try and shop at that hour. Under the 
arcades shopkeepers locked 
their doors while they 
breakfasted, and custom- 
ers might knock in yain, 
And where the key had not 
been turned, no one was 
behind the counter, and 
once or twice when I fool- 
ishly ventured in about 
noon, and mousieur and 
madame came from an- 
other room, wiping their 
mouths, I felt as if all I 
could do was to beg their 
pardon, buy the first thing 
they offered, and hurry 
away as fast as possible. 
By two o'clock the shop- 
keepers had returned to 
their shops, the strollers 
to the arcades; the streets 
were awake again. The 
market in the Place was 
over, all that was left of 
it being the donkey-carts 
peddling fruits and greens 
through the streets. But 
nothing else had changed 
since the morning. As 
gayly and noisily as ever 
the work or pleasure of 
Toulouse went on through 
the hot afternoon, until 
five o'clock brought the 
absinthe-drinkers back to 
the cafés. 

To us one of the great 
charms of the town was the 
contrast between the Pari- 

sian pretensions of its streets and squares 
and the free and easy life of the South 
to which they were the background. It 
is because Toulouse is so large and city- 
like, as becomes the capital of Langue- 
doc, that in it one is more struek than in 
many another town with the pleasant 
out-door existence which it shares with 
all France when the sun shines in the 
summer-time. However, it is only in the 
main streets and squares and boulevards 
that Toulouse has been completely Hauss- 
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mannized. There are still a few pictu- 
resque old quarters; still a few lovely old 
sixteenth-century palaces with wonder- 
ful court-yards and turrets and gateways 
and delicate Renaissance carving—much 
of it the work of Bachelier—about their 
doors and windows; still a few fine old 
Romanesque and Gothie churches. And 
their beauty is not destroyed though 
many have been left standing only be- 
cause they have been converted to new 
uses by the modern Toulousain. In one 
of the loveliest palaces—the Hotel d’ Assé- 


zat—you can get cheap but very respect- 
able lodgings in rooms where Francis I. 
may once have slept: 
the Lycée; 
One of the busiest places we came across 
in our wanderings was an old church, 


another has become 
in a third alcohol is distilled. 


now an iron-foundry, where the work- 
shops lean up against the pointed arches 
of the roofless nave, and workmen 
in and out 
through the 
great west door, 
where weeds and 
grass grow tall 
on the broken 
wall, and from 
the arcaded tow- 
smoke pours 
forth black and 
thick. For plen- 
ty of hard work 
really done 
in this Southern 
town, which, on 
the surface, is 
exclusively de- 
voted to plea- 
sure. Even in 
the newer streets 
you never know 


came 


er 
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what picturesqueness 
fronts may conceal. We used to dive 
into almost every court-yard. In one 
we would find the old lumbering yellow 
diligence, which still races with the horse- 
cars and runs cheap trips in opposition to 
the railway; in another, quaint wooden 
balconies around every story of the high 
building, winding wooden stairway 
connecting them; in still another, the old 
walls of a convent, Gothic tracery about 
the windows, a turret in one corner. And 
the flowering oleanders, the orange and 
fig trees, the Virginia-creeper, which now 
overruns all the town, gave the beauty of 
blossoms and foliage to the newest court. 

If all our days in Toulouse were alike 
in their gayety, to this garety there was 
more than enough variety. Dinner alone 
offered endless resources. Sometimes we 
left the hotel and its cool court for a re- 
staurant in street or square. The French 
way of dining out-of-doors is a charming 
fashion. I thought it would be embar- 
rassing the first evening we tried it, when, 
at a restaurant in the Place du Capitole, 
we sat at a table drawn to the very edge 
of the pavement. Every one who passed 
looked to see what we were eating, but 
there was so much sympathy and so little 
curiosity in their staring that it helped 
rather than hindered our enjoyment. It 
was less pleasant, perhaps, when a beggar 
“ame by and forced his infirmity upon us, 
but the beggars of Toulouse looked so jol- 
ly and prosperous that we did not mind 
them half as much as a pathetic little 
man who, in a long linen duster and 


the unpromising 
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white top-hat, used to 
come and sing as we 
lingered over our wine 
and fruit. He was part- 
ly paralyzed, a misera- 
ble little diseased speci 
men of humanity, and 
when he sang shocking- 
ly indecent ballads with 
a wink of one eye, a 
shrug of the one sound 
shoulder, and an opéra- 
bouffe wave of the one 
sound hand, 1t went to 
our very hearts. But I think it likely that 
we wasted our pity. Once or twice after- 
wards we saw him comfortably estab- 
lished in a remote café, drinking the ab- 
sinthe or the cognac for which doubt- 
less we had helped to pay. 

He was not the last of our visitors at 
dinner. There was the boy with La Dé- 
péche, in which we daily watched the 
progress of the cholera toward the French 
frontier; and the girl with flowers, and 
the boy with matches, and the woman 
with shoe-laces, and the man with sta- 
tionery—why, we could have done all our 
shopping as we sat there; and the artist 
who gave recitations and thought him- 
self a second Coquelin; and the ballad 
merchant, whom at other hours we 
found singing his own songs at street 
corners, and pointing to their illustrations 
on a huge sheet where the murdered—for 
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they were very mu 
derous ballads—lay oy 
hung as gory as thie 
martyrs in an old Ital- 
ian fresco. 

One evening in the 
week the military band 
played in the city gar 
dens; for if the French 
have to pay for their 
army, they get what 
pleasure out of it they 
ean, and the band does 
not remain idle, or 
amuse the select few for nothing, the 
many for a good price, as in England. 
It gives free concerts in the town where 
it may be stationed. On this evening we 
deserted the square for the garden, where 
the ladies and gallants of Toulouse, with 
more character in their speech than in 
their faces, wandered round and round 
between the artificial lake and the bright 
flower-beds and grass- plots, decorated 
with the work of two of the greatest 
sculptors in France, Mercié and Fal 
guiére. Both are Toulousains, and Tou- 
louse honors its distinguished citizens; 
when they are dead, it places their por- 
traits in the Hall of the Illustrious at the 
Capitol; when they are alive, it becomes 
their patron,and buys whatever they may 
have to sell. There are casts of other 
statues by Mercié and Falguiére in the 
Museum, and the latter's copy in colored 
terra-cotta of Fra 
Angelico’s ‘* Coro- 
nation of the Vir- 
gin” has a con- 
spicuous place over 
Bachelier’s lovely 
portal to the 
Church of the 
Dalbade. 

One evening in 
the month the 
same band march 
ed with torches 
through the town, 
stopping in all the 
principal squares 
and streets to play 
This they call a 
Retraite. The 
Place du Capitole 
was thronged that 
night. There was 
no chance for the 
wandering singers, 
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who at once sat down and drank their 
coffee like ordinary men. The crowd 
followed the music from the Place, 
through narrow and wide streets, waiting 
with it at every halt. An amusement of 
this kind is so easily provided, it does so 
much to reconcile people to work, that I 
cannot understand why every munici- 
pality has not imitated the French in this 
respect. ‘‘We are all socialistic nowa- 
days,” English politicians are saying with 
pride, but in 
France, where 
less is said, how 
much more is 
really done by 
state or city to 
make life en- 
durable for the 
workers! 

On Sundays 
there was 
slight change in 
our programme. 
For then the 
market in our 
square had a ri- 
val. The wide 
bare Place of the 
Church of St. 
Sernin, usually 
a desert at other 
times, was the 
scene of the 
weekly rag fair. 
All around the 
great brick build- 
ing, beautiful of 
old, but now a monument to the incapaci- 
ty of the modern restorer, booths were set 
up, or else the merchant's stock in trade 
was laid out on the bare dusty ground. 
I have never seen such a motley collec- 
tion. There were piles of rags that looked 
as if they might contain enough choiera 
germs to devastate all Europe, old dress- 
es, old shoes, old hats, old sheets, old tow- 
els, old bits of old cloth and cotton; there 
were books—we never came across any 
of special value—and music and musical 
instruments; there were chairs and _ ta- 
bles and beds and pieces of rusty iron 
and brass; there were new bérets and 
peasants’ caps, and the slippers with gau- 
dy flowers on the toes which are so much 
worn in the country about here; and 
there were even antiquities, amongst 
which occasionally was something worth 
picking up. One man was eager to force 
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upon us a lantern which, he said, was 
Henri II.; and another had a lovely old 
copper water-cooler, with a portrait of 
some ancient Toulousain dignitary beat- 
en upon it; and this we captured without 
any pressing, much to the satisfaction of 
an interested crowd who had come out to 
be amused. For it was a curious feature 
of the rag market, as of the other in the 
Place du Capitole, that those who attend- 
ed it seemed to have gathered there less 
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for business than pleasure. Now and 
then a bargain was made, when a peasant 
stepped in front of the new caps and tried 
on one after another, and examined the 
effect in a broken bit of looking-glass 
lent him by the old woman in charge. 
But, as a rule, the people simply looked at 
everything as they wandered about, be- 
fore going into the church to hear a mass 
in the friendly, familiar way in which 
Southern Catholics take their religion. 
The briskest trade of the morning was 
really on the church porch, where wo- 
men sold rolis and cake and beggars de- 
manded an alms. And while the market 
flourished outside St. Sernin, inside mass 
after mass was said in the chapels, with 
the hideous frescoes on the walls, and 
there was a never-ceasing stream of peo- 
ple down the nave and aisles, by the 
piers, where all the stone jointing is care- 
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AT THE MUSEUM. 


But fortu- 


fully and neatly painted. 
nately not the worst detail can destroy 
the solemnity and impressiveness of this 
fine old Romanesque interior as a whole. 

On Sunday afternoon the Museum was 


open, and admission free. Here Toulou- 
sain gayety is slightly more subdued. 
Visitors walk decorously through the gal- 
leries, where there are a few pictures of 
note—chiefly those bought by the state at 
the Salon of recent years; a few of his- 
torical interest, as, for example, one show- 
ing Napoleon assisting at a great féte on 
the Garonne--and where there is a mar- 
vellous collection of Romanesque sculp- 
tures, sad witnesses of the beauty gone 
forever from St. Sernin and many an- 
other ancient church of Languedoc. This 
museum of old was a Franciscan mon- 
astery. If in France the state has taken 
many buildings from the clergy, it has 
been most often to hand them over to 
the people. All through the provinces 
you find churches or convents turned 
into galleries, and the Frenchman now 
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comes to look at pictures 
and statues where he once 
came to pray. The old 
architecture gives addi- 
tional interest to provin- 
cial collections, which 
usually contain some- 
thing worth seeing. | 
know of no museum, 
however, so lovely in it- 
self as the one at Tou- 
louse, with its beautiful 
cloisters. 

Once we saw how Tou- 
lousains keep a genuine 
holiday. Indeed, if you 
stay a little while in any 
French town you are 
sure to be there for one 
of its many feasts, some 
provided by the Church, 
some by the municipali- 
ty. In Toulouse it was 
a religious festival, As- 
sumption day, which falls 
on the 15th of August. 
Active preparations be- 
gan the morning before, 
when, in our square, the 
market overflowed from 
its usual limits, and un- 
der the arcades peasants 
sat selling huge nosegays 
of red gladioles and crim- 

son and golden dahlias done up in white 
paper. All day, wherever we went, we 
met men and women and children laden 
with these flower offerings, on their way 
to favorite church or shrine. Over at the 
Cathedral, the most picturesque church 
in the world, because it is built apparent- 
ly without any plan, tapestries which a 
museum would rank among its priceless 
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GATHERING SAND IN THE RIVER. 


treasures were being hung on the sombre 
walls of the massive square aisleless nave, 
and even on the west front, to either side 
of the great door, where, during the feast- 
days of many long gener- 
ations, the hot Southern 
sun streaming on them has 
dimmed but not destroyed 
their lovely color. In the 


evening the caps of the 
women waiting at the con- 
fessionals here and there 
showed white in the deep 


shadows of the interior. 
When we went back to 
the Cathedral the next 
morning the nave was 
filled with white - veiled 
charity children and white- 
capped nuns. One priest 
was saying mass in a chap- 
el in a corner where you 
would least have expect- 
ed to see it, another at the 
high altar in the choir; 
the floor in front of the 
Virgin’s shrine was strewn 
with gladioles and dahlias; 
gorgeous beadles, in pur- 
ple and gold and cocked 
hats, stalked proudly from 
chapel to chapel. And up 
and down the nave and 
the choir aisles, as at the 
daily market in the Place 
du Capitole or the rag fair 
under the shadow of St. 
Sernin, there was a con- 
tinual coming and going, 
a clatter and chatter of 
people who were there 
seemingly for no other 
reason than to amuse 
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themselves. Women wandered in with 
their market baskets, and sat down a min- 
ute while they cooled off; others counted 
their money; a few nodded peacefully in 
a shadowy nook. They all crossed them- 
selves and went down on their knees for 
a minute, but that was a mere detail. 
Outside, at both doors and up a covered 
passage, beggars sat or stood in all cheer- 
fulness, exhibiting their wounds and de- 
formities and babies. 

The men began the day, as usual, with 
‘*a little glass,” but they lingered over it 
with unusual deliberation, so that by the 
time it was finished they were ready for 
the before-breakfast absinthe. 

In the afternoon, in the pleasant pagan 
way of the Midi, profane games and 
sports were given in honor of the reli- 
gious festival. They were held in the 
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‘* TAPESTRIES WERE HUNG ON EITHER 
GREAT DOOR.” 


SIDE 


low-lying field which borders the Garonne 
on the St. Cyprien side of the town, and 
which in flood time is always under wa- 
ter. Part of the high terraced road above 
was included in the enclosure, and it was 


there, a little to the left and beyond the 
bridge, that the ticket office and gate of 


It was a 
afternoon, and we 


admission had been placed. 
broiling midsummer 
started out at half past two, an hour 
which, according to American supersti- 
tion, should be spent in the house in semi- 
darkness. As we crossed the bridge we 
could see, far off on the horizon, the cool 
line of the snow-capped Pyrenees. But 
in Toulouse there was no relief to the af- 
ternoon glare and brilliant sunshine. On 
the white road in front of the enclosure, 
on either side of which syrups and cakes 
were offered for refreshment, the syca- 
mores were throwing intense blue shad- 
ows. The Garonne below glittered in the 
blinding light, and across the river the 
towers of the town rose, red and burning, 
against the bright bluesky. It made one 
hot only to look at the gendarmes and 
the soldiers on foot and the hussars on 
horseback, in their stifling uniform. 

A charitable reason had been found for 
the feast. Admission was charged, that 
the proceeds might be devoted to the suf- 
ferers from a dreadful mining accident in 
another part of France, and there were to 
be absolutely no deadheads on the ground. 
Many people were content to sit just out- 
side under the sycamores, drinking syrup 
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and watching the arrivals. 
but we wanted to see the 
games. 

Just in front of us at 
the ticket office were three 
gentlemen in full evening 
dress, enormous red, white. 
and blue badges on their 
arms, and silk hats. They 
were directors of the sports: 
and for every official occa 
sion, morning or afternoon, 
where a man would put on 
a frock-coat at home, in 
France he wears his dress 
suit. I do not know how, 
in their stiff shirts and hot 
hats, they had the spirit to 
laugh as they bought their 
tickets. But that they, too 
they who wore the badge of 
the direction—should have 
to pay, vraimang! that was 
dréle indeed! And the ticket-seller and all 
the near soldiers and gendarmes laughed 
with them in that democratic sociability 
which the French best understand. 
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A REST ON THE WAY HOME FROM MARKET. 
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It was still early. We stationed our- 
selves on the parapet of the terraced road 
above the field, near the broad stone stair- 
way leading down to it. And now the 
people began to arrive. There was but a 
small sprinkling of blouses or the hand- 
kerchief turbans of this part of the coun- 
try. The crowd was what I suppose the 
Toulousains would have called “select.” 
The women came in silks and laces; the 
men who were not among the directors, 
in frock-coats, which here seemed to take 
the pisce of cool flannels and gay blazers, 


which give more color to an out-door fes- 
tival even under the grayer skies of Eng- 
land. In the field, tents had been pitched 
for cafés,a few men and women were 
busy stringing up lanterns for the night’s 
illumination, two bands were in attend- 
ance, and a square had been railed off in 
the centre for the performance and for 
reserved seats. 

In this square a group of ragged boys 
and the directors presently met, and the 
sport began. There were sack-races; and 
nothing could have been more deliciously 
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BEGGARS AT TEE CHURCH DOOR. 


funny than to see a gorgeous creature 
in full evening dress, his silk hat on the 
back of his head, rushing to pick up a 
boy arrayed in coarse brown bagging, if 
it had not been for the still funnier sights 


that followed. For after the sack-races 
the boys disappeared under an old cart at 
one end of the enclosure, and when they 
came out again they had nothing on but 
swimming-tights. And there, brown as 
Murillo’s beggar-boys, they stood with the 
directors, all gesticulating, talking, tap- 
ping each other on the arm, supremely 
unconscious of the absurdity of the con- 
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trast. The scanty cos- 

tume was for a tourna- 

ment, in which each com 

petitor, armed with a 

long pole, mounted on a 

hand-cart pulled by one 

man and pushed by an- 

other, tilted at a wooden 

vessel filled with water 

that was strung ona rope 

stretched between two 

poles. I don’t know 

what the rules of this 

jousting were, but the 

result was a _ shower- 

bath, greater or less, for 

each contestant whose 

lance turned the vessel 

over and poured its con- 

tents on his head. But 

none of them seemed 

to mind it very much. 

Dripping, they started 

on a wild dance around 

the square in the hot 

sun, and as soon as they 

were dry they made their 

toilet again under the 

wagon. After thisa pig 

with greased tail was 

let loose, and one of the 

dress suits started in 

wild pursuit across the 

field, when, squealing, it 

escaped too soon: that 

was indeed something 

toremember. And then 

there were climbing- 

matches up the poles, 

and a kind of blind- 

man’s-buff, with a jar 

strung on the rope be- 

tween them. All this 

time, at intervals, races 

were being rowed on tlie 

Garonne. And next there was a balloon 

ascension. And next, to the sound of 

bugles, men and boys of one of the 

gymnastic societies which exist all over 

France, in white flannels and red sashes 

about their waists, marched from the 

road down the broad stairs, four by four, 

into the square. And a very pretty spec- 

tacle it was when the corps went through 
a long and elaborate gymnastic drill. 

But it was still gayer after dinner. 

Down by the river all the lanterns were 

lighted, making long lines and circles of 

red and golden fire in the darkness. On 
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the road, just within the enclosure, one 
band was playing, two others were in the 
field below, one at either end, while men 
and women on the green danced a dance 
that was half decorous waltz, half wild 
canean. From the quay on the opposite 
side of the river the more economical 
crowd enjoyed the *‘ grand illumination ” 
without paying for it, and men with 
chairs did a good business when, at 
ten o'clock, the fireworks began. The 
dancers were still dancing, the rockets 
still whizzing, and our fellow-country- 
man —the Incomparable Wilson — an- 
nounced to do some high and lofty tum- 
bling on a trapeze, had not yet appeared, 
when we turned back to the hotel. We 
thought we had left all the world by the 
river-side, but in the Place the coffee- 
drinkers and wandering musicians were 
in full foree; while in the hotel court- 
yard, Madame, the head chamber- maid 
(her hair frizzed well down into her eyes), 
one of the waiters, and a few of our many 
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barons and excellencies were sitting ami- 
ably together in the starlight. 

We had fallen so pleasantly into the 
way of doing in Toulouse what the Tou- 
lousains do—which is more or less what 
all France does—going to the morning 
market, spending our evenings in the ca- 
fés or the gardens, strolling through the 
Museum on Sundays, that, after staring 
for days at advertisements of a cheap 
Saturday to Monday trip to the Pyrenees, 
with which streets and squares were pla- 
carded, we felt this wasan excursion which 
we must make. It was plainly as much 
a part of the town’s summer life as the 
games on the river-bank or the concerts 
in the Place. And after we had taken 


the journey into the heart of the moun- 
tains, it seemed to us that not the least 
attraction of Toulouse was the ease with 
which its citizens can go to a real castle 
in Spain to stay over Sunday, just as the 
New-Yorker or the Philadelphian runs 
down to Coney Island or Atlantic City. 


SECRETS. 


BY NINA FRANCES LAYARD. 


I aM the Sun. 
Out of the ocean's silver bed 
I lift the crest of a golden head, 
And my yellow locks are spread and curled 
Over the shoulders of the world: 
Yet there are who sigh and think 
That I only rise to sink! 


Shall I tell you a secret? 


Setting here, 


I rise to another hemisphere. 


I am a wave. 
Out of the ocean's level plain 
I lift and swell to the shore again, 
And my lucent waters lace and fly 
Over the bounds of the beaches high: 
Yet there are who weep to know 
That the ebb attends the flow! 


Shall I tell you a secret? 


With the tide, 


I ebb to flow on the other side. 


I am a man. 
Out of the night of a hidden past 
I awake to the light of the world at last, 
And my eager spirit yearns to climb 
Up to the height of a joy sublime: 
Yet there are who doubting cry 
That I only live to die! 


Shall I tell you a secret? 


God is Love. 


I shall die to live in the land above. 








THE ANCHORED DORIES, 
BY MARY THACHER HIGGINSON, 
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7 ley S lilies, floating side by side, 


LA Lie on the water's breast, 
So on this ever-changing tide 
The tranquil dories rest. 


A slender cord the only stay 
For blossom or for boat, 

Yet with the lily’s poise and sway 
These graceful shallops float. 


The bay becomes a golden floor 
Beneath the sunset’s gleam. 

Rose petals, wafted from the shore, 
The tinted dories seem. 


Before the gale brave vessels flee 
And shun the tempest’s shock, 
But dauntless in the plunging sea 

These tiny coasters rock. 


O heart of mine, so buoyant now, 
Hopes sink, with none to save; 

But in life’s storms remember how 
The dories ride the wave. 











THE CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


BY HENRY 


I, 

HERE are some who find it difficult 

to think that Jesus ever had a real 
and true childhood. They cannot see 
how one who appeared before the world 
with such Divine authority and fulfilled 
his mission so sublimely could ever have 
been 

“A simple child 
That lightly draws its breath.” 

But the evangelist Luke, who must 
surely have thought as reverently and 
devoutly of Christ’s supremacy as any 
man could think, does not seem to have 
felt this difficulty; for he says, ‘‘ And the 
child grew, and waxed strong, becoming 
full of wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him.” 

This is a very brief record to cover 
such an important period of life as that 
which lies between infancy and the 


twelfth year; and yet, brief as it is, how 
clearly it illuminates the vital truth! 
Growth is the key-word of the passage. 
Growth is the wonder and the glory of 


all childhood. Growth was the beautiful 
secret of the childhood of Jesus. 

It cannot be explained in him any 
more than in other children. It must 
have been more wonderful in him than 
in other children by so much as the final 
perfection of his wisdom and power rises 
above all human standards. But it was 
no less real. He thought as a child, 
while he learned his letters and began to 
read in the Holy Scriptures of his people, 
standing beside his mother’s knee. He 
felt as a child, while he wandered and 
played with his cousin, the little St. John, 
in the blossomy fields of Galilee. He 
spake as a child, while he walked with 
Mary and Joseph, or sat in the carpenter 
shop, helping a little and hindering a little 
with the work, but bringing into the daily 
life of the laboring man that innocent 
and uplifting charm which comes from 
companionship with a gentle boy. 

There does not appear to have been 
anything sudden or startling in the de- 
velopment of his personality. It went 
forward gradually and imperceptibly. 
The evangelist suggests this by the soli- 
tary incident which he relates of Christ's 
early years. 

When his parents had taken him at 
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the age of twelve, according to the Jew- 
ish custom, to his first Passover in Jeru- 
salem, and had lost him in the crowd, 
and sought him in vain, and found him 
at last in one of the little groups which 
used to gather in the Temple courts 
around the teachers of the law, none 
were so much amazed at his presence 
there as Mary and Joseph. His answer 
to their gentle reproaches, ‘‘ How is it 
that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father's business?” 
suddenly disclosed to them the change 
which had taken place in their child so 
secretly that they knew it not. He did 
not arrive at it magically, by a leap from 
infaney to maturity. He grew up to it 
through long and beautiful years of slow 
increase, through the wonder and awe of 
new thoughts dawning with every morn- 
ing, and new affections deepening with 
every evening, and a soul enlarging as 
the silent influence of grace filled it more 
and more. 

II. 

The legends gathered in the apocryphal 
books are tedious and tawdry inventions; 
they give us no real help in filling out 
the outline of Christ’s childhood; but the 
interpretations of art are rich and full of 
meaning. No part of the gospel history 
has been more abundantly and beautifully 
illustrated in art than this single verse 
of St. Luke, which tells us in a word how 
quietly the life of Jesus unfolded in the 
home at Nazareth. 

For this sacred instinct of art there is 
abundant historical justification. I do 
not suppose that the painters thought of 
seeking for it; but if they had, they would 
have found good ground for believing 
that the child Jesus, living in a devout 
Hebrew household in the little town of 
Nazareth, must have enjoyed the four 
great blessings of childhood: 

A pure and peaceful home, ruled by 
love and piety. 

A fresh and simple life, in close con- 
tact with nature. 

A joyous fellowship with other chil- 
dren. 

A patient and reverent education. 

The Jewish people have always been 
distinguished for their loving care of 
child life, and for the strength of their 
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family feeling. We have an unconscious 
evidence of this in the eight distinct names 
used in the Hebrew language to mark the 
different periods of a child’s growth, All 
the traditions of the race were in favor of 
the sanctities of the home, and their Holy 
Scriptures hedged it about and hallowed 
it by the authority of Jehovah himself. 
Whether the house of Joseph and Mary 
was but a humble cottage, or a dwelling 
of comparative comfort (and we can argue 
nothing on this point from the fact that 
Joseph was a carpenter, for every Jewish 
man, rich or poor, learned a trade), we 
may be sure that Jesus was nurtured in 
that atmosphere of mutual affection and 
intimate joy which is the true air of home. 

Moreover, it was a happy circumstance 
that this home was in Galilee. For al- 
though that northern province was de- 
spised by the inhabitants of Jerusalem, as 
being rude in speech and rustic in man- 
ners, life there was far more free and 
natural than it was in Judea, where the 
yoke of ceremonialism pressed heavily 
upon the people, and their spirit seemed 
to reflect something of the sombreness of 
the landscape. Galilee was fair and 
smiling. The vine and the olive flour- 
ished there; the rabbis said ‘‘ it was easier 
to rear a forest of olive-trees in Galilee 
than one child in Judea.” There was 
something of the same difference, I sup- 
pose, in the country and the people be- 
tween Galilee and Judea that there is in 
Italy between Tuscany and Umbria. And 
certainly childhood must have been hap- 
pier and more untrammelled in the mer- 
rier land, where the face of nature, if less 
grand and awe-inspiring, wore a brighter 
and more benignant aspect, and where 
life was less closely bound by rules and 
restrictions. The little town of Nazareth 
lies in a high valley. ‘‘ Fifteen gently 
rounded hills,” says a modern traveller, 
“*seem as if they met to form an enclosure 
for this peaceful basin. They rise round 
it like the edge of a shell to guard it from 
intrusion. It is a rich and beautiful field, 
abounding in gay flowers, in fig-trees, 
small gardens, hedges of the prickly-pear, 
and the dense rich grass affords an abun- 
dant pasture.” The well of water which 
tradition points out as the scene of the 
angel’s visit to the Virgin Mary still tlows 
in the open green space at the end of the 
town, and the women, fairer than the 
other daughters of Palestine, come thither 
to draw, and the children in their bright 
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robes play around it. There can be little 
doubt that the child Jesus found innocent 
joys beside that fountain and in those 
verdant pastures. The intimacy with the 
world out-of-doors shown in his later 
teaching, his love for birds and flowers. 
his close observation of natural objects, 
the fondness with which he turned for 
rest to the lonely hill-sides and the waters 
of the lake, all speak of one of those deep 
and sincere friendships with nature which 
can only be begun in their lasting per- 
fection by a child. 

The simplicity of the Galilean life must 
have been favorable also to those pleasures 
of human intercourse that are tasted most 
perfectly by children free from care. It is 
not likely that the parents of Jesus were 
rich enough to impose on him the burden 
of a luxurious and artificial life, which 
often makes childhood sounhappy. Once 
at least, after he was a man, he spoke in 
a way which showed his familiarity with 
the childish games of the market-place. 
The warmth and devotion of his friend- 
ships reveal a heart that did not grow 
reserved in early solitude. A natural 


companion of his boyish pleasures would 


be his cousin, the child of Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, who afterwards became John 
the Baptist. The painters have made no 
error when they have so often depicted 
the child Jesus and the young St. John 
playing together with lambs or birds be- 
side flowing streams. 

But we may be sure that the education 
of the child was not neglected, for on 
this point the Jewish law was strict. 
Religion was the chief factor in educa 
tion, and doubtless it was begun by tlie 
mother, who would explain to her son tlie 
meaning of the many pious rites and cus- 
toms which were observed in the house- 
hold, like the lighting of the Sabbath 
lamp, and the touching, by every one 
who passed in or out of the house, of the 
parchment on the door-post with the Di- 
vine Name written on it. The fascina 
ting stories of the Old Testament would 
be the charms by which she would hold 
him listening -in her arms. She would 
teach him passages of Scripture to recite 
from memory. From the same sacred 
pages he would learn his letters. When 
he was five or six years old he would be 
sent to school, to sit on the floor with the 
other boys around the teacher and re- 
ceive instruction, the Scriptures remain- 
ing his only text-book until he was ten 





“LA BELLE JAKDINIERE.” 


From Raphael's painting in the Louvre 


years old. Whether there was a school 
in Nazareth at the time of Christ we do 
not know, for the introduction of univer- 
sal and compulsory education throughout 
the land did not occur until a later period. 
But, however that may have been, it is 
certain that the devotion of such parents 
as Mary and Joseph would not neglect 
the duties of instruction; and we may 
confidently say of Jesus, as St. Paul said 
of his disciple Timothy, that ‘“‘from a 
child he knew the Holy Scriptures.” 


Let us see, then, how these four golden 
threads of home life, and intercourse with 
nature, and happy companionship, and 
holy instruction, have been woven by the 
artists into their thought of the childhood 
of Christ. 

The works of art which depict the sub- 
ject are almost innumerable. Wecannot 
include here those pictures of the Madonna 
and Child in which Jesus is still a little 
babe clinging to his mother or nursing at 
her breast; nor the altar-pieces in which 
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they are enthroned between attendant 
saints, although one of these, ‘‘ La Sis- 
tina,” contains the most glorious image 
of the Christ-Child that the world has 
ever seen. But all those representations 
of the Madonna and Child in which Jesus 
is older, and especially those in which 
there is some significant action between 
him and his mother, belong to this class. 
Here I should place, for example, the 
much-admired ** round Madonna” of Bot- 
ticelli, in the Uffizi at Florence, where 
Mary is writing the words of her hymn 
in a book which angels hold before her, 
while the Child looks up in her face and 
lays his hand upon hers, as if to draw it 
to himself. In the same class belong 
the Madonnas of Diirer and many other 
painters, in which the mother is giving 
the Child a pear or an apple to play with, 
and the Madonna Colonna, in the Berlin 
Museum, where Mary is reading and the 
Child distracts her attention by pulling 
at the bosom of her dress. 

The introduction of the young St. John 
into the picture brings in a new element 
of life. Sometimes the two children are 
playing together, alone or surrounded by 
angels. This is the theme which has 
been so prettily treated by some of the 
painters of the seventeenth century—Mu- 
rillo, Vandyek, Rubens, Guido Reni. 
But the most famous pictures of the two 
children represent them with the Virgin 
Mary. In this class we find five of Raph- 
ael’s most exquisite Madonnas: the Ma- 
donna of the Green Fields, in the Belve- 
dere at Vienna; the Madonna of the 
Goldfinch in the Uffizi, and the Madonna 
of the Chair in the Pitti, at Florence; the 
Madonna of the Diadem, and the Madon- 
na called ‘‘La Belle Jardiniére,” in the 
Louvre at Paris. 

The last of these pictures, which illus- 
trates Raphael's second or Florentine 
manner, is said to have received its name 
from the tradition that the painter em- 
ployed a flower-girl as his model for the 
Virgin. But whether or not it has any 
real connection with the memory of ‘‘a 
gardener’s daughter,” it suggests the 
thought that the childhood of Jesus was 
like a quiet garden, in which the fairest 
flower that ever bloomed on earth was 
tended by a daughter of the Most High. 

The Holy Family, in which Mary and 
Joseph with the Child form the invaria- 
ble elements of the group, and other fig- 
ures (St. John the Baptist; St. Anna, the 
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mother of the Virgin; St. Elizabeth, her 
cousin; and sometimes Zebedee and Mary 
Salome, the parents of the Apostle John) 
are added, according to the choice of the 
painter or his patrons, is one of the most 
frequent subjects in Christian art. It has 
been painted in many different keys of 
feeling, from the dreamy mysticism of 
Perugino to the joyous naturalism of 
Andrea del Sarto and Guido Romano, in 
whose pictures of the bathing of Jesus 
one can almost hear the water splash and 
the children laugh. 

In most of the pictures of the Holy 
Family we find a symbolical motive in- 
troduced. When Jesus and the young 
St. John are playing with a lamb, the al- 
lusion is to St. John’s later testimony, 
‘*Behold the Lamb of God,” and these 
words are often written upon a scroll 
around the cross-handled staff which he 
carries. When one of the children is 
bringing a bird to the other it typifies the 
human soul led by St. John to Christ. 
The bath in which St. John pours the 
water upon Jesus is a symbol of the Bap- 
tism. When the Holy Family are seated 
under a vine and grapes are offered to 


the Child it is a prophecy of the saying, 


‘‘T am the vine.” The pomegranate 
which the Child sometimes presents to 
his mother is the emblem of hope, and 
the other fruits with which he plays are 
typical of the fruits of the spirit, which 
are love, joy, peace. But frequently the 
symbolical purpose of the picture is quite 
lost and forgotten in the delight which 
the painter has found in representing an 
actual scene from the domestic life of 
Jesus. 

A beautiful illustration of this is Pin- 
turicchio’s circular panel in the Academy 
of Fine Arts at Siena. The picture is 
about three feet in diameter, full of elab- 
orate detail, careful drawing, and rich 
color; it is a gem of the Umbrian school 
of art just touched with a faint sugges- 
tion of that more realistic spirit which 
distinguished Pinturicchio from his part- 
ner Perugino. The Virgin, fair-haired 
and gracious, is seated at the left, with 
an open book upon her knee, and her 
right hand lifted, beckoning. Joseph, a 
man of thoughtful, rugged face, sits be- 
side her, holding a roll of bread and one 
of those little flat wine-casks which one 
sees so often in Italy. These are intend- 
ed to remind us that he was what the 
old-fashioned New England housewives 
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JESUS AND THE YOUNG ST. JOHN. 
Detail from Pinturicchio’s “Holy Family” in the Accademia at Siena. 


eall ‘‘a good provider,” which is high 


praise for a husband. But the interest . 


of the picture centres in the two charm- 
ing children. St. John, in his tunic of 
camel's hair, carries a small water-pitcher 
in his hand. Jesus, a golden-haired boy 
of about four years, is dressed in a robe 
of pure white, embroidered on the bosom 
with a square of deep blue, like the high- 


priest’s breastplate, and carries a crimson 
book clasped in his left hand. The right 
is ‘thrust through the arm of St. John, 
with a joyous and natural gesture of 
companionship, and we can almost hear 
the Child say, ‘‘ Come, let us run to the 
spring.” The fountain sparkles from a 
rock near by, and of course it is the em- 
blem of the water of life. And yet I think 
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the real charm of the picture lies in the 
merriment of the two children running 
so light-heartedly away from the Virgin’s 
knee across the flower-besprinkled grass, 
as if their expedition were a fine adventure. 

Another very significant conception of 
the Holy Family is that in which the ed- 
ucation of the Child is the central thought. 
In these pictures the Virgin Mary is usu- 
ally the teacher. Joseph watches them 
in an attitude of deep reverence, or else 
he is busy with his carpenter-work in the 
background. 

But have we indeed remembered all 
the influences which entered into, the 
childhood of Christ when we have spo- 
ken of parental love and natural plea- 
sures and youthful playmates and earnest 
studies? I think not. For surely there 
is something higher and holier than all 
these which comes into the child life si- 
lently and invisibly, consecrating it, and 
making it breathe of heaven. It is of 
this that Wordsworth speaks when he 
says to a child, 

‘Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 

And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 

God being with thee when we know it not.” 


Murillo’s famous ‘*‘ Holy Family” in 
the National Gallery at London realizes 


this thought. The picture is in his latest 
manner, tender, vaporous, full of diffused 
radiance, like the dream of a picture, or 
the picture of a dream. It was painted 
when Murillo was an old man, and had 
gone down to Cadiz to die; but the glory 
of immortal youth rests upon it. The 
Child Jesus stands upon a slight emi- 
nence. Mary and Joseph kneel on each 
side of him, not worshipping, but with 
looks of reverential love. The Child 
looks upward with a happy face, and the 
light flows around him ina soft flood. He 
is praying without words. He is seeing 
the invisible. 
Il. 

The Finding of Christ in the Temple is 
the culmination of his childhood. If our 
reading of the gospel story thus far has 
been true, we must interpret this incident 
in harmony with it. We feel therefore 
that art was astray in its earlier reading 
of *‘ Christ among the Doctors.” All the 
artists, from the time when they first be- 
gan to treat the subject, which was cer- 
tainly as early as the date of the mosaics 
in Santa Maria Maggiore at Rome, placed 
Jesus in an elevated position, and repre- 
sented him as instructing the rabbis. 
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The little picture by Duccio di Buoniy 
segna, a part of the famous altar-piec 
in the cathedral at Siena, illustrates 
spirit in which this subject was treated 
by the old masters. Duccio was one of 
the great men of the thirteenth century 
who awakened art in Italy after its long 
Byzantine sleep. He is worthy of a place 
near Giotto in the history of painting, 
for though his works shared the limita 
tions of his age, and his ignorance of an- 
atomy and perspective hampered his pow- 
ers of expression, his thought was deep 
and his feeling sincere, and he was the 
founder of the important Sienese school, 
whose joyous and secluded course cul- 
minated in the poetic fertility of Sodoma. 
This panel represents the Christ-Child as 
seated in solemn dignity on a raised plat- 
form under the frescoed arches of the 
Temple. Below him are six doctors of 
the law, two of whom are pulling at their 
gray beards in perplexity; Joseph and 
Mary have just entered at the left, and 
are stretching out their hands in wonder, 
and calling to ¢he Child. It is all very 
reverent and unaffected and true to the 
painter's idea, but this idea is hardly true 
to the gospel narrative. For St. Luke 
makes us feel that Jesus appeared in the 
Temple not as a teacher, but as a learner, 
one who was preparing for his life work 
by coming into close contact with the 
religious life of the people whom he was 
to deliver from the yoke of the law and 
lead into the true rest of souls. 

But questions from a child are often 
messages from God. And questions from 
such a child as Jesus must have been like 
illuminations piercing through the dry 
and flimsy web of rabbinic subtleties. It 
was at this that the listeners were aston- 
ished, not with the hostile surprise which 
would be excited by the sight of a boy of 
twelve teaching his elders, but with a 
pleasant wonder at the simplicity, the di- 
rectness, the searching intelligence of his 
inquiries, and the discretion of his replies. 

This conception of ‘* Christ among the 
Doctors” has been expressed in modern 
art by two nrost admirable pictures, sig- 
nificant in the deepest sense of the in- 
tense interest which the best minds of 
this century have taken in the real life 
of Christ. One of them is Mr. Holman 
Hunt's brilliant painting of ‘‘ The Find- 
ing of the Saviour in the Temple.” The 
other is the picture by Professor Heinrich 
Hofmann at Dresden. 
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FAMILY. 


From Murillo’s painting in the National Gallery, London. 


IV. 

There is surely a vital truth for our 
own lives to be gathered from this inier- 
pretation of the childhood of Jesus. It 
gives us a deeper sense of the sacredness 
and the power of the home. 

The perfect manhood of him whom all 
Christendom adores ‘as the Son of God 
was matured and moulded in the tender 


shelter of the home. It was there that 
he felt the influences of truth and grace. 
To that source we may trace some of the 
noblest qualities of his human charac- 
ter. And yet, if there is anything which 
Christendom appears to be in danger of 
losing, it is the possibility of such a home 


as that in which Jesus grew to the measure 


of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
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CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS. 


From a smal! panel by Duccio di Buoninsegna at Siena. 


Is it not true? 


“The world is too much with us, late and soon; 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers.” 


The false and cruel conditions of indus- 
trial competition, and the morbid over- 
growth of great cities, where human lives 
are crowded together to the point of phys- 
ical and moral suffocation, have raised an 
enormous barrier between great masses of 
mankind and the home which their natu- 
ral instincts desire and seek. The favor- 
ed the other hand, are 
much alienated by false standards of hap- 
piness, by the mania of publicity, by the 
insane rivalries of wealth, to keep their 
reverence for the pure and lowly ideals 
of domestic life. A new aristocracy is 


classes, on too 


formed which lives in mammoth hotels, 
and a new democracy which exists in 
gigantic tenements. Public amusements 
increase in splendor and frequency, but 
private joys grow rare and difficult, and 
even the capacity for them seems to be 
withering, at least in the two extremes of 
human society where the home wears a 
vanishing aspect. 

And yet—so runs my simple and grat« 
ful creed—this ‘appearance is only tran 
sient and superficial. Deep in the heart 
of humanity lies the domestic passion, 
which will survive the mistakes of a civ 
ilization not yet fully enlightened, and 
prove the truth of the saying, ‘‘ Before 
the fall, Paradise was man’s home; since 
the fall, home has been his Paradise.” 





A PIRATE 
BY 


R. HUNTINGTON CRESSWELL, 
\ B.A., equipped with his name and 
degree and a certain sum of money, a 
limited wardrobe, and a lofty and roman- 
tic turn of mind, set out alone in the 
spring of life rejoicing. 

The mind despised the dollars and cents 
till they were nearly all gone. Then it 
remembered them with late affection, and 
urged upon Cresswell the need of acquir- 
ing more. 

The manufacture of imaginative liter- 
ature had always seemed to him a re- 
spectable trade, being, as he presumed, 
quite independent, highly lucrative, and 
able both to inspire and reward ambi- 
tion, 

After due reflection, he decided to be- 
come, without further delay, a novelist. 
He accordingly bought him pens, ink, 
and paper, and for two years or more 
novelized lustily. 

‘““T never see such a funny feller as 
him at 60 Gibraltar Place,” said the post- 
man. ‘* Most folks likes mail packages, 
but this man he looks fit to eat ye if ye 
take him one. I give him a passel this 
noon, an’ he nigh throwed it at me!” 

The fact was that Huntington Cresswell, 
finding that he could no longer atford 
the luxury of building his little craft and 
launching them on the great literary 
ocean only to be driven ashore again by 
adverse winds, and never to make port 
elsewhere, had made one great effort, the 
result of which was undeniably better 
than any of his former ventures, and had 
vowed that unless successful it should be 
his last. He had manned it with a crew 
of characters who, by his working so long 
among them and thinking constantly of 
them, had become the companions of his 
loneliness, and were like dear friends to 
him. He had positively fallen in love 
with one of the fair passengers—not the 
heroine, for she was far above his highest 
aspirations (or any other man’s). He had 
freighted it with a cargo of the very best 
and sweetest fruits of his fancy, the rich- 
est treasures of his memory. So, when 
the gray-coated messenger who carries so 
much joy and woe lightly about town in 
his leather bag brought back this package 
—or, to be still nautical, packet—Cress- 
well’s disappointment was bitter. He 
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felt at last that his best was not good 
enough. He could not try again. 

‘“Much beefe,” says Burton, ‘‘ engen- 
dereth melancholy.” Perhaps it doth. 
Yet a lack of *‘ beefe” has been known to 
produce a like effect. 

So with Cresswell. It became clear to 
him that he must presently either find 
means of procuring that tristful substance 
or some other viand, or must incur the 
expense of a funeral for which he could 
not pay. His name, instead of appearing 
in splendor on well-bound volumes and 
the pages of complimentary reviews, must 
adorn the pay-roll of some institution 
where men who have never learned to 
labor may be taught, and may earn a liy- 
ing at the same time. 

The army—the penitentiary. The first 
of these alternatives recommends itself 
highly to a man of Cresswell’s tempera- 
ment. There are the drums, trumpets, 
arms, and uniform; the chances of pro- 
motion and glory—of a military title. 
If nothing else had thriven with Cress- 
well during his career as a novelist, im- 
agination had. The more he thought of 
becoming a colonel, the better the idea 
pleased him, till at last it took possession 
of his heart. 

He tucked away his dear novel in the 
seclusion of a remote drawer in an old 
commode in the corner of his closet (he 
could not quite bear to destroy it), then 
assumed what he considered a martial 
front and bearing, marched, twirling 
such mustache as he possessed, down to 
the recruiting- office, and became for a 
time the property of Uncle Sam. 


‘* Poor fellows!” said the Colonel’s wife 
(not Mrs. Cresswell, however), ‘‘ I wish I 
could do something for them!” 

Poor fellows they were without doubt, 
the private soldiers on that desolate prai- 


rie post. There was nothing to take a 
man out of himself, nothing to care 
about. The same duties, stories, games, 
day after day, night after night. 

No active service. No news. 

Sometimes, indeed, the climate arose in 
its might and made things lively awhile 
—gave a cyclone in summer or a bliz- 
zard in winter—but never in a desirable 
way. 
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There might be Indians at any time, 
but there never were, and nobody was 
particularly eager that there should be. 

It did not matter much. Small choice 
between being bored to death by years of 
inert barrack life and being bored to 
death by Sioux rifle-bullets. Either ex- 
perience is said to produce a distinct 
preference for the other when it is too 
late to change. 

‘* Poor fellows!” said the lady again. 
‘*T’ll send ’em some of the old books.” 

So that evening a box of books came 
to the barracks. For many a mouth the 
soldiers had not had such a treat. 

They read ravenously, and for the first 
evening since they had come to that 
post greasy cards and yellow dice had a 
rest. 

One man was laboriously reading aloud 
to a knot of a dozen others, when sud- 
denly he stumbled on a word new to 
his limited experience and fell mentally 


prone. 

‘*Hi! Whar’s the Unabridged?” he 
shouted. ‘‘ Bring him over here. I need 
him.” 


A tall trooper, hearing himself called 
(for a correct knowledge of the English 
tongue had earned him the name of ‘‘ the 
Unabridged Dictionary’”’), strode over to 
the group. 

‘** What is it, Cowan?” he asked. 

The troublesome medium of thought 
was pointed out. 

‘How d’ye call that word, an’ wha’d’s 
it mean?” 

The knot of listeners looked up. 

The Unabridged, instead of answering, 
was staring hard at the page, his face 
pale, lips open, and eyes wild with excite- 
ment and wonder. 

“For the love of Heaven, Cowan,” 
said he, ‘‘ give me that book!” 

He snatched the book from his com- 
rade’s hand, and walked out, swearing 
terribly, a thing he had never been heard 
to do before. 

Not long after the post lost its Diction- 
ary, for Private Cresswell procured his 
discharge as soon as he could, and was 
off for the East. 

No one knew why he left the service 
or what ailed him. 

Nor did the matter seem fully explain- 
ed when Private Cowan suggested that 
‘*hav’n’ a word like that ’n’ in the book 
sprung on him all to wunst had drove 
him silly,” and surmised that he had 
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gone to Harvard College to learn 
correct pronunciation and significance: 


With his pocket full of saved 
and his heart of wrath, Cresswell, | 
vate no more, was speeding away ea 
ward. 

In the book Cowan had shown him 
had suddenly recognized his own pet no 
el—the one on which he had staked a 
lost his last hope of success twelve yea 
before. The title of that excellent wo 
had been Dukes and Duchesses; it y 
now called Ducks and Drakes ! 

On the back and title-page of that « 
cellent work, and in the extracts fr 
complimentary reviews, shone the nan 
of—not ‘‘Huntington Cresswell,” } 
‘* Ptolemy Baxter.” 

Whoever Ptolemy Baxter might | 
Cresswell did not pour forth his soul i 
benedictions upon his name. 

He hated him with a hatred for whic! 
a Corsican noble of the old school woul 
have given half his patrimony. 

All the bitterness of his early disap 
pointment and failure, all the sharpn: 
of the twelve years of heat and cold 
hunger and thirst, weary marches and 
cruel warfare, seemed to come back t 
him and concentrate themselves in that 
one hate. 

In the light of its fierce inner glow 
fancy fashioned an image of Ptolemy 
Baxter that was hideous almost beyond 
human capability. 

Cresswell had but one wish in life now, 
namely, to catch Ptolemy Baxter. 

Having brooded himself into a state of 
mind verging on madness, he alighted in 
the city that had been the scene of his 
former labors, and where also his book 
had been published. When he had 
changed his regimentals for the civic 
garb, he sought the publisher to learn 
Mr. Baxter’s address. 

‘*The author of Ducks and Drakes ¢ 

‘“Yes. I wish to see him on most im 
portant business, and if you will be so 
kind—” 

The publisher twinkled at Cresswe!! 
over and then through his spectacles, and 
chuckled as one who has a little joke a!! 
to himself. 

‘* You have never met the gentleman 
he asked. 

‘* Never, sir.” 

‘*Ptolemy Baxter’s address is 60 G 
braltar Place, in this city.” 
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said Cress- 


‘My own old lodging! 


well. 

‘Really? Indeed! A coincidence!” 
said the publisher. He was trying to 
think where he could have seen this man 
before. 

When Cresswell rang at 60 Gibraltar 
Place the door was opened by a very 
pretty maid in a calico wrapper. Her 
hair was tied up in a handkerchief, and 
she bore a duster in her right hand. 

Cresswell gave his name, and asked for 
Mr. Ptolemy Baxter. 

She laughed, and looked at him a few 
seconds; then said, ‘* Certainly; come in, 
She showed him into a little 
room, poorly furnished, but pretty and 
neat nevertheless. ‘‘ Be seated, sir. Mr. 
Baxter will see you in a very few min- 
said she, and went out. 

Cresswell, as he waited, felt himself 
trembling all over with excitement and 
the angry sense of injury. He hoped he 
should be able to keep from assaulting the 
man at sight, but did not see his way 
clear to such self-denial. In a minute a 
pleasant voice broke in upon his reverie. 

‘“You are Mr. Cresswell, I believe, and 
wish to see Ptolemy Baxter?” 

There stood in the doorway the girl 
who had let him in, minus the calico 
wrapper, the duster, and the handker- 


” 
piease, 


ites, 


chief 

A light, alert little figure, with dark 
brown hair brushed back in a wave from 
a fair broad forehead; deep brown eyes, 
with a light of weleome; clean-cut brows, 
just arched with surprise and curiosity; 
a pretty, sensitive mouth, about whose 
corners amusement lingered in a dimple 
or two. 

‘‘T--er—if—if—” said Cresswell, much 
taken aback at a vision so out of keeping 
with his state of mind. 

‘‘ Tam that illustrious personage,” said 
the girl, with a soft, merry little laugh. 
‘Your wish, sir, is granted.” 

Cresswell could not transfer his hatred 
for that hideous malefactor Baxter to this 
extremely taking maiden. 

A man who has lived for years with- 
out the society of women, and has learned 
to miss the sight of them, holds them in 
awe and reverence. To him a pretty 
and gentle girl comes like a gracious mes- 
senger from a better world than the one 
he knows. 

What with admiration, respect, a sud- 
den sense of his own roughness, and a 
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total inability to collect his thoughts, it 
will be no exaggeration to say that Cress- 
well was ‘‘rattled.” He heartily wished 
himself back among the hostile Sioux, 
where, though perhaps less welcome, he 
would have been more at home and known 
what to do next. He stood sheepish and 
shy, opened his mouth, shut it again, and 
his bronzed visage turned coppery with a 
real boy’s blush. 

The Pirate regarded him with some 
amusement. ‘* You came on business, I 
think you said, Mr. Cresswell? Pray 
don't stand.” 

Poor unhappy Cresswell! He could 
not open the subject concerning which 
he had come. Neither could he think of 
any means of escape or any excuse for 
his call. He sat down and stared wildly, 
till the girl began to grow uneasy; and 
still he sat and stared. 

The performance of impossibilities, 
when necessary, in the face of danger, is 
one of the things Uncle Sam expects of 
his little nephews in blue. It may have 
been Cresswell’s army training that en- 
abled him to grasp an idea that came 
gleaming through the chaos of his 
thoughts. He would compliment this 
young lady on her novel, and see how 
she took it. 

‘*T had no idea,” said he, ‘‘ that the 
book I am so fond of was written by a 
lady. I enjoyed it so I yielded to the 
temptation of looking up the author. 
And now may I thank you in person for 
many an hour of pleasure your book has 
given me?” 

‘‘Tt was very kind of you to come,” 
said the girl, looking down and twisting 
the fringe on the arm of the chair. ‘I 
am glad if the—publication—has given 
any one pleasure.” 

‘She has a conscience!” he thought. 
‘*T’]l take another shot,” and continued, 
gushingly, ‘‘ What a noble piece of work 
it is! and what delight you must have 
had in writing it!” 

She bit her lip, and said, coldly, “I 
fear I deserve no credit for ‘ noble work.’ 
What J have done has been simply and 
solely for money and from necessity.” 

‘*T fear I have taken too great a liber- 
ty in calling on you, Miss—er—Baxter,” 
said he. ‘‘ Forgive meif I have. I act- 
ed on impulse, and came wishing to ex- 
press my real gratitude to a writer whose 
words and thoughts have cheered a lone- 
ly fellow in a bad place, brightened many 
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a day in his life, and done him more 
good than I can tell you.” He said all 
this as if he felt it. 

The girl’s eyes grew moist, and there 
was a pathetic droop of the corners of the 
mouth. A good woman likes nothing 
better than to know she has done good to 
one who needs it, and she longed to de- 
serve some of this gratitude. She was a 
girl of sweet and womanly nature, how- 
ever guilty of piracy, and could not bear 
to receive praise that was not hers by 
right. 

She was silent a moment, then said: 
‘*Mr. Cresswell, we are in a false posi- 
tion that it is my duty to myself to ex- 


plain. You have been thanking the 
wrong person. J didn’t wri-e Ducks and 
Drakes. I'm sure I don’t know who did. 


Somebody stupid enough to call it Dukes 
and Duchesses. I found the manuscript 
in an old drawer upstairs. It must have 
been there ever so long. The tenants 
who were here before us knew nothing 
about it. The writing looked like a 
young school-girl’s. There was no name 
on it. It was evidently abandoned, and 
we—we needed money very much at the 
time; so I made a clean copy and took it 
to a publisher. I know now that I ought 
to have told him how I found it. If the 
real authoress ever turns up, she can have 
the glory and the rights. But I mean to 
keep the nom de plume—I need it, because 
I'm writing a book of my’own. There! 
T could not bear your praises, Mr. Cress- 
well; I had to own up, and it’s done me 
good. Yes, mother; coming right up!” she 
called out, cheerily, as a shrill voice was 
heard in peevish lamentation, and some 
one pounded on the floor above. ‘‘ You'll 
excuse me, Mr. Cresswell. My mother’s 
an invalid, and needs my constant care. 
So glad you came; hope you'll find out 
whom to thank for writing that book. 
Good-by !” 

And the Pirate was gone. 

Dazed and bewildered, Cresswell went 
his way. When at last he found utter- 
ance he relieved his feelings (to the great 
astonishment of the passers-by) with the 
highly alliterative exclamation, ‘‘ Ducks, 
Drakes, Dukes, and Duchesses be ——!” to 
which he added, inconsequently, *‘ 1 won- 
der what her name is?” 


The publisher sat in his easy-chair and 
received the Pirate. 
‘*Did your caller reach you, the other 
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day, Miss Glenn? 
asked. 

** My—caller?” 

‘* Yes; a tall brown man of feroci 
aspect, who came to ask for Mr. Baxt: 
address, which I gave him.” 

“Oh! you mean that singular \ 
Cresswell?” 

‘*Ah—um!” said the publisher, stari; 
vacantly into the past—‘‘ Cresswell: y, 
to be sure. I remember now. Do y: 
know, I’ve been wondering who he w 
ever since he came here that day.” 

‘Who is he? Much of anybody?” 

**He’s a fellow that was always bring 
ing would-be novels here years ago 
Such trash as they were, too! Then 
my great relief, he disappeared. By-tli 
way, he told me that he used to live at 60) 
Gibraltar Place himself. Novelists of dif 
ferent kinds seem to grow in profusio: 
on those fertile premises. I suppose li 
wanted to claim fellowship with you 
Miss Glenn, as a former resident and a 
brother in pen and ink; perhaps asked 
you to revise his manuscripts and te] 
him the secret of your success ?” 

At this point the publisher saw upo: 
the Pirate’s face an expression which 
caused him to say, hurriedly: ‘‘I beg par 
don, Miss Glenn; I thought you did not 
know Mr. Cresswell. Perhaps he is a 
friend of yours?” 

‘* Yes,” said she, very earnestly. ‘He 
is—one of the best friends I have in the 
world!” 

She saw the whole thing now. Cress 
well had left that manuscript, had come 
to claim his rights, and hearing ler 
story, had gone away without letting her 
know. 

Being an impulsive maiden, she was 
on the point of telling the publisher then 
and there, and giving Cresswell due hon 
or both for his authorship and his for 
bearance. 

But being also disereet, she thouglit it 
over first, and decided to accept his kind 
ness in the spirit in which it was mean, 
use her reputation for all it was worth, 
and then, if her 6wn book proved a su 
cess, advertise both, and perhaps a third 
by a disclosure of the facts. 

Verily, Miss Nelly Glenn, it is we'll 
for a maiden to be able. to combine hier 
business faculty and her conseience! 


Tuesday, I think,’ 


It was a cause of some disturbance to 
Miss Glenn that she had no means of let 
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ting Cresswell know how thoroughly 
grateful she was. She thought of him a 
great deal. His strong face and soldier- 

bearing seemed constantly to be send- 
ng up ecards to her memory and finding 
t at home. 

Several years passed by, and she nei- 

r saw him nor heard of him. 

She wondered what he thought of her 
for stealing his work, and concluded 
with a sigh that he must despise her. 
Then remembering something about his 
manner, she thought that perhaps he did 
not. It might have been a relief to her 
feelings to have known that Cresswell 
never thought of Ducks and Drakes ex- 
cept to hope that ‘‘his novelist,” as he 
called her, would make a success of 
its suecessor, and that he might have a 
chance to offer his congratulations or 
sympathy, and know her better. 

He had been greatly attracted to her, 
and no wonder. 

or, in the first place, people generally 
were. Then, she had the advantage of a 
clear field, for she was the first lady with 
whom he had spoken for many years, nor 
did his subsequent occupations give him 
time to fall a prey to any others. Be- 
sides, he felt that she belonged to him— 
at least in her Baxterian capacity. Her 
crime of piracy, which he had come two 
thousand miles to be revenged for, now 
seemed to him an excellent joke, and he 
chuckled to think how closely he had 
kept the secret from her. 

Looking for employment, Cresswell 
had fallen in with a syndicate whose ob- 
ject was to irrigate and develop a certain 
tract of country with which, as it hap- 
pened, an Indian campaign had made 
him thoroughly familiar. His know- 
ledge and experience were invaluable 
to them, and with energy put him in 
the way of making a fortune. Having 
earned a vacation, he found himself tak- 
ing @ second journey eastward, and his 
object was the same as before, to catch 
that Pirate. 

Miss Nelly Glenn had written a novel 
of her own, which made everybody say 
that Ptolemy Baxter had improved im- 
mensely. She made a good thing of it, 
and was able to take her mother (much 
against the will of that despotic invalid, 
who said she was too old to be dragged 
into the wilderness) to a comfortable little 
out-of-town house, with its own veranda 
and grassy yard, gnarled apple-trees, hol- 
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lyhocks, lilacs, a clothes-line, and other 
pleasing ruralities. 

One drowsy afternoon she fell asleep 
in her hammock under the trees. She 
was awakened by the noise of a saw, and 
went to the wood-pile to see who the saw- 
yer could be. 

‘* How do you do, Miss Glenn?” 

‘Why, Mr. Cresswell!” 

‘*T came to call, and thought I’d make 
myself useful till you woke up,” said he. 

Then both were overcome with shyness, 
and stood admiring each other immense- 
ly, but saying nothing. Cresswell felt 
nervously in his waistcoat pockets, giv- 
ing the impression that he had mislaid 


his tongue and hoped it might be there. 


At last he found it in his mouth. 

** [—I—I—er—took the liberty of com- 
ing, Miss Glenn, to teil you—ah—a piece 
of news that I thought would interest 
you. I’ve found out all about the man 
who wrote Ducks and Drakes. 1—I met 
him. He laughed, laughed immoderate- 
ly, when I told him it had been pub- 
lished. It would have done you good to 
hear him laugh. He said he only hoped 
it wasn't, by any chance published in his 
name, because he had particular reasons 
for not wishing to be known as its author. 
He said he was awfully glad somebody 
had done it—that it was a real favor to 
him—and that he hoped they hadn’t in- 
curred any expense by it. Shortly after 
I met him he died intestate, leaving no 
relatives whatever.” 

Cresswell, who had thoughtfully com- 
mitted this stupendous article of men- 
dacity to memory beforehand, now de- 
livered it, for the ease of the Pirate’s 
soul, with the air of a boy ‘‘ speaking his 
piece.” 

‘Did you find it very painful, Mr. 
Cresswell?” asked the lady, coolly. 

‘*T—it—what, Miss Glenn?” 

‘Dying intestate,” said she, eying 
him with severe gravity. ‘‘ Do you sup- 
pose I don’t know that you wrote that 
book?” 

‘‘Now what makes you think such a 
thing as that, Miss Glenn?” 

“TI know it. When you told me of 
the demise of the writer, I instantly rec- 
ognized in your narrative that charm- 
ing style of fiction that characterizes the 
novel in question.” 

‘But, Miss Glenn—” 

‘* Now, Mr. Cresswell, I am glad of the 
chance to tell you that the use of your 
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manuscript saved my mother and me 
from the greatest misery at the time, and 
the start it gave me has made me able to 
support her comfortably. I mean to ac- 
knowledge your authorship publicly soon, 
and to turn over to you as fast as I can 
the profits up to date—which have not 
been very large—of that beok.” 

‘*Don’t!” said Cresswell. ‘‘It would 
ruin me. Imagine being held up to the 
public, at my age, as a promising young 
author! I should lose my position. The 
syndicate would discharge me. I can’t 
allow such a thing.” 

‘* You must,” said she. ‘‘ It will make 
a sensation in literary circles—a sensation 
which I need as an advertisement for my 
next book. Besides, it is my duty.” 

“Oh! How long will it be before 
your next book comes out?” 

‘* Four or five months, perhaps.” 

He brightened perceptibly. ‘' Well, 
Miss Glenn, please, if you do it, at least 
let me know beforehand, and remember I 
do not consent to it.” 

‘*T shall do it, Mr. Cresswell, and will 
let you know first.” 

For the ensuing month the substantial 
shade of-the intestate author of Ducks 
and Drakes haunted the Pirate as few 
pirates have ever been haunted before. 
Miss Glenn liked him the better the more 
she saw of him. Even Mrs. Glenn (who 
on principle never was wont to approve 
of any one of either sex) so far forgot her- 
self as to admit in an unguarded moment 
that he seemed a worthy young man in 
his way. 

He went West again, and many letters 
came to Miss Glenn couched in the well- 
known style of Ptolemy Baxter’s first 
novel. 

One evening Cresswell appeared sud- 
denly in the East and found Miss Glenn 
alone on her veranda. His manner, she 
thought, was very queer. He had a busi- 
nesslike air she had never seen about him 
before. 

Briskly he came up the steps, coolly 
said ‘‘Good-evening,” dryly stated that 
for once the affairs of the syndicate had 
left him free for a few days to attend to a 
little matter of his own. ‘‘ Now,” said 
he, ‘‘ I am willing to make you a proposi- 
tion by which the difficulty concerning 
Ducks and Drakes may be settled satis- 
factorily—to me at least.” 

‘**How about me?” asked the girl, net- 
tled at his tone. 


‘‘T am not so sure about the way j; 
which you will regard my suggestion 
Miss Glenn. I wish I were. Your thin 
novel is nearly ready, is it not ?” 

‘*Yes—my second, that is.” 

‘Ts it a good one?” 

‘*T veally believe it’s the best I cy 
ever do.” 

‘*Publish it in my name; that °/ 
square us.” 

Her eyes opened wide. ‘‘ You are not 
-—in earnest, Mr. Cresswell ?” 

‘Certainly I am.” 

Poor Nelly! Her new novel was tlie 
pride of her heart. What an absurd thing 
to ask! and what a cruel thing! But, 
after all, it was the very same sacrifice 
she had forced upon him. She knew that 
Ducks and Drakes had once been to this 
man just what this book was to her. She 
felt that she could not well refuse him 
anything, for he had practically given her 
all she had. And now he was taking ad- 
vantage of her position to revenge him- 
self. Itseemed pitifully mean. She sud- 
denly realized that what hurt her most of 
all was her disappointment in the man 

But she would not refuse. ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” said she at last, ‘if you really 
wish it.” . 

‘* Nelly,” said he, suddenly ascending 
from business to rapture, ‘‘ I’m the proud 
est man that ever breathed !” 

He took her hand. 

She drew back, utterly surprised and 
angry. ‘‘ What do you—have you lost 
your. wits, sir?” 

‘“Why, I thought you said you'd pub 
lish your next book in my name?” said 
he, meekly. 

‘* Well, what then?’ (It is a fearful 
thing to see how much indignant majesty 
may be contained in a slender five feet 
one and a half.) 

‘* Well, it wasn’t so much that I was 
rejoicing at as the preliminary step whic! 
it ealls for. Don’t you see that in order 
to take my name—” 

“Oh!” said Nelly. And having taken 
ample time to consider the matter, slic 
decided to let him continue to rejoice. 

‘I've realized the dream of my youth, 
and got my name down as author of a 
novel,” said he one day, showing a book 
to a friend. 

‘* But,” said the friend (a practical ma: 
**it has ‘ Mrs.’ before it.” 

‘*That’s the very best of it,” said Cress- 
well. 
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foot to annex foreign territory to 

; republic the ery of ‘‘manifest des- 
tiny” is raised to produce the impression 
that all opposition to such a project is a 
struggle against fate. Forty years ago 
is ery had a peculiar significance. 
The slave-holders saw in the rapid 
crowth of the free States a menace to 
existence of slavery. In order to 
strengthen themselves in Congress they 
eded more slave States, and looked 
therefore to the acquisition of foreign ter- 
ritory on which slavery existed—in the 
first place, the island of Cuba. Thus to 
the pro-slavery man ‘* mcnifest destiny ” 
meant an inerease of the number of slave 
States by annexation. There was still 
another force behind the demand for ter- 
ritorial expansion. It consisted in the 
youthful optimism at that time still in- 
spiring the minds of many Americans with 
the idea that this republic, being charged 
with the mission of bearing the banner of 
eedom over the whole civilized world, 
could transform any country, inhabited 
by any kind of population, into some- 
thing like itself simply by extending over 
the magic charm of its political in- 
stitutions. Such sentiments had been 
strengthened by the revolutionary move- 
ments of 1848 in Europe, which invited a 
comparison between American and Euro- 
pean conditions, and stimulated in the 
American a feeling of assured superiority, 
as well as of generous sympathy with 
other less-favored nations. There was, 
indeed, no lack of sober-minded men in 
the United States who, although by no 
means devoid of high ambition for their 
country nor of warm sympathy with 
others, did not lose sight of the limits of 
human possibility. But they could not 
prevent a large number of their more en- 
thusiastie and less discriminating fellow- 
citizens from cherishing the dream of a 
pan-American republic to be realized in 
a lifetime. It was, however, the South- 
ern ‘‘ manifest-destiny ” movement, with a 
strong organized interest behind it and 
well defined purposes in view, that exer- 
cised the greater influence upon the poli- 
tics of the country. But as these purposes 
became more apparent, and the slavery 
question was by the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
thrust upon the country as the dominant 
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political issue of the period, the merely 
sentimental conception of ‘ manifest 
destiny” gradually vanished, and many 
of those who had entertained it turned 
squarely against the acquisition of foreign 
soil for the benefit of slavery. 

The civil war weakened the demand 
for territorial expansion in two ways. 
With the abolition of slavery the power- 
ful interest which had stood behind the 
annexation policy disappeared forever. 
And as to the sentimental movement, the 
great crisis which brought the Union so 
near to destruction rudely staggered the 
jubilant Fourth-of-July optimism of 
former days and reminded the American 
people of the inherent inadequateness of 
mere political institutions to the solution 
of all problems of human society. The 
troubles and perplexities left behind by 
the civil war sobered the minds of the 
most sanguine. A healthy scepticism 
took the place of youthful over-confidence. 
It stimulated earnest inquiry into exist- 
ing conditions,and brought forth a strong 
feeling among our people that we should 
rather make sure of what we had, and im- 
prove it, than throw our energies into 
fanciful foreign ventures. 

Only very few of the public men of the 
time still delighted in ‘‘ manifest-destiny ” 
dreams. The most prominent among 
them was Seward, who in 1868 predicted 
that ‘‘in thirty years the city of Mexico 
would be the capital of the United States,” 
and whose brain was constantly busy with 
schemes of annexation. But public opin- 
ion received his projects with marked 
coldness. The purchase of Alaska found 
very scant favor with the people, and it 
would have failed but for Sumner’s ef- 
forts and the popular impression that 
Russia had in some way done us a ser- 
vice in critical times, and that it would 
be ungracious to repel an arrangement 
agreeable to this friendly power. More- 
over, Alaska being a part of the Amer- 
ican continent in a high northern lati- 
tude, its acquisition appeared less objec- 
tionable than that of non-continental ter- 
ritory, especially in the tropics, Seward’s 
treaty with Denmark for the purchase of 
St. Thomas died of inanition in the Sen- 
ate, where everything of the kind was 
received with instinctive apprehension. 
When President Grant sought to effect 
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the annexation of Santo Domingo, nei- 
ther the gorgeous pictures drawn of the 
advantages to be gained, nor General 
Grant's personal prestige, nor the de- 
termined efforts of his powerful admin- 
istration, could prevail against the ad- 
verse current of public opinion, or save 
the treaty from defeat in the Senate. 

The recent attempt made by President 
Harrison to precipitate the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands into our Union has again stirred up 
the public interest in the matter of terri- 
torial expansion, and called forth the cry 
of *‘ manifest destiny’? once more. This 
attempt would no doubt already have 
been buried under popular disapproval 
had not Republican politicians and news- 
paper writers seen fit, for the purpose of 
making party capital, to defend President 
Harrison's action, and to discredit the cau- 
tious course of President Cleveland with 
deceptive appeals to American pride. To 
draw a matter of importance so far-reach- 
ing into the ordinary game of party pol- 
itics is an act of recklessness much to be 
deprecated. While in all probability it 
will have no serious practical effect at the 
present time, it may result in spreading 
among well-meaning people misleading 
impressions about matters of the highest 
consequence to the future of the republic. 

The new ‘‘ manifest - destiny ” precept 
means, in point of principle, not merely 
the incorporation in the United States of 
territory contiguous to-our borders, but 
rather the acquisition of such territory, 
far and near, as may be useful in enlar- 
ging our commercial advantages, and in 
securing to our navy facilities desirable 
for the operations of a great naval power. 
Aside from the partisan declaimers whose 
interest in the matter is only that of po- 
litical effect, this policy finds favor with 
several not numerically strong but very 
demonstrative classes of people— Amer- 
icans who have business ventures in for- 
eign lands, or who wish to embark in 
such; citizens of an ardent national am- 
bition who think that the conservative 
traditions of our foreign policy are out of 
date, and that it is time for the United 
States to take an active part and to assert 
their power in the international politics 
of the world, and to this end to avail 
themselves of every chance for territorial 
aggrandizement; and lastly, what may be 
called the navy interest—officers of the 
navy and others taking especial pride in 
the development of our naval force, 
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many of whom advocate a large increase 
of our war- fleet to support a vigorous 
foreign policy, and a vigorous foreign 
policy to give congenial occupation and 
to secure further increase to our wa) 
fleet. These forces we find bent upon 
exciting the ambition of the American 
people whenever a chance for the acquis; 
tion of foreign territory heaves in sight 
As to the first of these classes, it is cep 
tainly not to be denied that among the 
American adventurers in foreign parts 
there are many respectable characters, 
whose interests are entitled to considera 
tion, and may be, under certain circum 
stances, entitled also to active protection 
by our government. But when they ask, 
under whatever pretext, that for the ad 
vancement or protection of their interests 
the countries in which they are engaged 
in private business should be incorporated 
in this republic, the apparent patriotism 
of their demand should be received with 
due distrust. If it were once understood 
that a combination of Americans engaged 
in business abroad could at any time start 
a serious annexation movement in thie 
United States, there would be no end of 
wild attempts to drive the American peo 
ple into the most reckless enterprises. 
The patriotic ardor of those who would 
urge this republic into the course of in 
discriminate territorial aggrandizement 
to make it the greatest of the great pow 
ers of the world deserves more serious 
consideration. To see his country pow 
erful and respected among the nations of 
the earth, and to secure to it all those ad- 
vantages to which its character and posi 
tion entitle it, is the natural desire of ev 
ery American. In this sentiment we are 
all agreed. There may, however, be 
grave differences of opinion as to how 
this end can be most surely, most com 
pletely, and most worthily attained. This 
is not a mere matter of patriotic senti 
ment, but a problem of statesmansl)ip 
No conscientious citizen will think a mo 
ment of incorporating a single square 
mile of foreign soil in this Union witli 
out most earriestly considering how | 
will be likely to affect our social and 
political condition at home as well as our 
relations with the world abroad. 
According to the spirit of our constitu 
tional system, foreign territory should be 
acquired only with a view to its admis- 
sion, at no very distant day, into this 
Union as one or more States on an equa! 
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footing with the other States. The popu- 
lation inhabiting such territory, and ad- 
mitted into the Union with it, would 
have to be endowed with certain rights 

id powers, and the United States would 

ve to undertake certain obligations 

th regard tothem. The people of the 
new States would not only govern them- 
selves as to their home concerns, but also 
take part in the government of the whole 
country through the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives sent by them to Congress, as 
well as through the votes cast in the elec- 
tions of our Presidents and in adopting 
or rejecting constitutional amendments. 
More than this: as the party managers 
would study and humor their likes and 
dislikes in order to obtain their votes, the 
new-comers would soon exercise a consid- 
erable influence upon the conduct of our 
political parties. The United States, on 
the other hand, would be bound to guaran- 
tee to them a republican form of govern- 
ment, to protect them against invasion, 
and, upon proper application, against 
domestic violence. In other words, this 
republie would admit them as equal mem- 
bers to its national household, to its fam- 
ily cirele, and take upon itself all the re- 


sponsibilities for them which this admis- 


sion involves. To do this safely it would 
have to act with keen discrimination. 

If the people of Canada should some 
day express a desire to be incorporated in 
this Urion, there would, as to the charac- 
ter of the country and of the people, be 
no reasonable doubt of the fitness, or even 
the desirability, of the association. Their 
country has those attributes of soil and 
climate which are most apt to stimulate 
and keep steadily at work all the energies 
of human nature. The people are sub- 
stantially of the same stock as ours, and 
akin to us in their traditions, their no- 
tions of law and morals, their interests 
and habits of life. They are accustomed 
to the peaceable and orderly practices of 
self-government. They would mingle and 
become one with our people without diffi- 
culty. The new States brought by them 
into the Union would soon be hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the old in any point 
of importance. Their accession would 
make our national household larger, but 
it would not seriously change its charac- 
ter. It might take place—and, in fact, it 
should take place only in that way—as a 
result of a feeling common to both sides 
that the two countries and peoples natu- 
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rally belong together in their sympathies 
as well as their interests. Nor would the 
union of the two countries excite among 
us any ambition of further aggrandize- 
ment in the same direction, for the ac- 
quisition of the Canadian Dominion would 
give to the United States the whole of the 
northern part of the continent. 

Very unlike would be the situation pro- 
duced by the acquisition of territory to 
the south of In the first place, it 
would spring from motives of a different 
kind—not the feeling of naturally belong- 
ing together, but the desire on our part to 
gain certain commercial advantages; to 
get possession of the resources of other 
countries, and by exploiting them to 
increase our wealth; to occupy certain 
strategical positions which in case of war 
might be of importance, and so on. It 
is evident that if we once are fairly start- 
ed in the annexation policy for such pur- 
poses, the appetite will grow with the 
eating. There will always be more com- 
mercial advantages to be gained, the riches 
of more countries to be made our own, 
more strategical positions to be occupied 
to protect those already in our hands. 
Not only a taste for more, but interest, 
the logie of the situation, would push us 
on and on. 

The consequences which inevitably 
would follow the acquisition of Cuba, 
which is especially alluring to the annex- 
ationist, may serve asanexample. Cuba, 
so they tell us, possesses rich natural re- 
sources worth having. It is in the hands 
of a European power that may, under 
certain circumstances, become hostile to 
us. It is only a few miles from the 
coast of Florida. It “threatens” that 
coast. It ‘‘commands” also the Gulf of 
Mexico, with the mouths of the Missis- 
sippi and the Caribbean Sea. Its pop- 
ulation is discontented; it wishes to cut 
loose from Spain and join us. If we 
do not take Cuba ‘“‘some other power 
wili take it.”” That power may be hostile. 
Let us take it ourselves. What then? 
Santo Domingo is only a few miles dis- 
tant from Cuba; also a country of rich 
resources ; other powers several times tried 
to get it; if in the hands of a hostile 
power it would “ threaten” Cuba; it also 
‘‘commands” the Caribbean Sea; the 
Dominican Republic, occupying the lar- 
ger part of the island, offered to join us 
once, and will wish to do so again; to 
acquire the Haitian Republic we shall 


us. 
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have to fight; it will cost men and money, 
but we can easily beat the negroes. We 
must have Santo Domingo. Puerto Rico 
will come as a matter of course with Cuba. 
The British possessions of Jamaica will 
still be there to ‘‘threaten” and ‘‘com- 
mand” everything else. It will be diffi- 
cult to get it and the other little islands 
from the clutch of the British lion. Thus 
all the more necessary will it be to have 
possession of the mainland bordering 
and ‘‘commanding” the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Caribbean Sea on the western 
side. We must have all the ‘‘ keys” to 
the seas and to the land, or at least as 
many as we can possibly get, one to pro- 
tect another. In fact, when once well 
launched on this course, we shall hardly 
find a stopping-placé north of the Gulf of 
Darien; and we shall have an abundance 
of reasons, one as good as another, for not 
stopping even there. 

Let us admit, for argument’s sake, that 
there is something dazzling in the con- 
ception of a great republic embracing the 
whole continent and the adjacent islands, 
and that the tropical part of it would 
open many tempting fields for American 
enterprise; let us suppose—a violent sup- 
position, to be sure—that we could get all 
these countries without any trouble or 
cost. But will it not be well to look be- 
yond? If we receive those countries as 
States of this Union, as we eventually 
shall have to do in case we annex them, 
we shall also have to admit the people 
inhabiting them as our fellow-citizens 
on a footing of equality. As our fellow- 
citizens they will not only govern them- 
selves in their own States as best they 
“an—the United States undertaking to 
guarantee them a republican form of 
government, and to protect them against 
invasion and domestic violence—but they 
will, through their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and through their 
votes in Presidential elections, and through 
their influence upon our political parties, 
help in governing the whole republic, in 
governing us. And what kind of people 
are those we take in as equal members of 
our national household, our family circle? 

It is a matter of universal experience 
that democratic institutions have never 
on a large scale prospered in tropical 
latitudes. The so-called republics exist- 
ing under the tropical sun constantly 
vibrate between anarchy and despotism. 
When we observe there a _ protracted 
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period of order and quiet, we find 
most always something like martial Jay 
at the bottom of it. President Porfi 
Diaz has succeeded in establishing 
the republic of Mexico a tolerably s 
ble government; but he has bodies 
soldiers constantly marching through | 
country and shooting down disturbers 
without ceremony. The rule he exe 
cises there with so firm a hand may, al] 
things considered, be a blessing to }jis 
country, but it hardly corresponds to « 
principles of constitutional governmei 
We would regard it as little, if at all, 
short of a military dictatorship. Under 
a government less vigorous in the en 
ployment of drastic measures the Mex; 
can Republic, even now frequently dis 
comforted by little insurrectionary o 
breaks, would certainly have relapsed 
into the old revolutionary disorder; and 
it is the chronic character of this revolu 
tionary disorder, the tendency to effect 
changes by force instead of the peaceal)|: 
and patient process of discussion, that is 
characteristic of the tropics. It cannot 
be said that the people of the American 
tropics have lacked opportunity for tlie 
progressive development of democratic 
institutions. Ever since they threw oi! 
the Spanish yoke they have been their 
own masters, They have long been as 
free and unhampered as the people of tlv 
United States to rule their home affairs 
and to shape their own destinies. W):\ 
have they not succeeded, as we lave, in 
developing the rich resources of th 
own countries and in building up stable 
democratic governments? The cause is 
obvious to every unprejudiced observer 
Democratic government cannot long 
endure without the maintenance of peace 
and order through the ready acquies 
cence of the minority in the verdict of 
public opinion as expressed in the man 
ner provided by law—the minority, if it 
continues to consider that verdict wrong, 
reserving to itself only the right of seek- 
ing to change it by another appeal to 
public opinion through the means of 
peaceable discussion. This presupposes 
a state of society in which peace and or- 
der are felt by the masses of the people 
to be needed for their every-day occupa- 
tions, their regular activities—in other 
words, a state of society in which every- 
body, or nearly everybody, being steadily 
at work for his own sustenance or bene- 
fit, feels himself interested in the main- 
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enance of peace and order to insure to 
mself and those dependent upon him 

e fruit of his labor. Such a state of 
society is not found where, on the one 

ind, nature is so bountiful as to render 
steady work unnecessary, and where, on 
the other hand, the climatic conditions 
are such as to render steady work espe- 
cially burdensome and distasteful. This 
is the ease in the tropics. 

I do not mean to say that under the 
tropical sun there may not be found 
localities with climatic conditions com- 
paratively pleasing. There are such in 
the mountain regions of India, on the 
plateaus of Mexico, and on many islands. 
But they are exceptions; and when the 
annexation of great countries is consid- 
ered, the exceptions cannot be taken with- 
out the rule. 

I do not say that in the tropics there 
are not some persons who perform com- 
paratively hard and steady work. But 


is a well-known fact that the great 
mass of the people in those regions, in a 
state of freedom, labor just enough to sat- 
isfy their immediate wants; and these are 
very limited in a climate of perpetual 
summer, where most of the time food is 


easily obtainable, and where extremely 
little is needed in point of clothing and 
shelter. As in addition to this the high 
temperature discourages every strenuous 
and steady exertion, it is but natural that 
wherever in such climate labor is left to 
itself it should run into shiftlessness, and 
that efforts to stimulate or organize labor 
for production on a large scale should 
have a tendency to develop into some sort 
of coercion. 

Neither de I say that in tropical coun- 
tries there are not persons who under- 
stand the true theory of democratic gov- 
ernment, or who are in favor of it. But 
democratic government cannot long be 
sustained by mere sentiment or political 
philosophy. It must live in the ways of 
thinking and the habits of the people who 
have to carry it on. And experience 
shows that the tropics will indeed breed 
individual men who know how to govern 
others, but not great masses of men who 
know how to govern themselves. 

We are frequently told that this is not 
a mere matter of climate, but of race, and 
that if those countries were under the 
control of Anglo-Saxons the result would 
be different. There are tropical countries 
under the control of Anglo-Saxons. But 
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what do we see? History teaches us that 
the Anglo-Saxon takes and holds posses- 
sion of foreign countries in two ways—as 
a conqueror, and as a colonizer. In his 
character as a conqueror he founds gov- 
ernments to rule the conquered. In his 
character as a colonizer he founds democ- 
racies to govern themselves. The gov- 
ernments to rule the conquered he founds 
in the tropics. The democracies to gov- 
ern themselves he founds in the tem- 
perate zone. It matters little that a 
conquest in the tropics was begun by a 
mercantile settlement, as in India, or that 
settlement in the temperate zone was en- 
larged by conquest, as in Canada; the 
result was government over the con- 
quered in the one case, and the establish- 
ment of a democracy in the other. Nor 
is there a single instance of the growth 
of a strong Anglo-Saxen democracy in 
tropical latitudes. The nearest approach 
to it, with a large distance between, is 
found in some clusters of commercial es- 
tablishments in tropical towns, and some 
feeble communities of planters who have 
their work done by people of another 
race. The vast empire of India, in which 
there is hardly more than one European 
to 3500 natives, is governed by Great 
Britain through what might be called 
administrative and military garrisons, 
who, so far as they are composed of Eng- 
lishmen, have to be renewed from time 
to time from the mother-country ; for, as 
Professor Seeley says in his book on The 
Expansion of England, ‘‘ Nature has 
made the colonization of India by Eng- 
lishmen impossible by giving her a cli- 
mate in which, as a rule, English chil- 
dren cannot grow up.” The effect of the 
climate of the American tropics may not 
be equally destructive, especially on some 
of the smaller islands and in high alti- 
tudes, but in general it is such as will 
exert its characteristic influence. No- 
where in the tropics do we find Anglo- 
Saxon settlements spreading over large 
stretches of country and developing into 
towns, counties, and great self-governing 
commonwealths as they have done in 
North America and Australia. Indeed, 
in Australia the difference between the 
settlements in Queensland and those in 
the southern part of that continent fur- 
nishes a striking object-lesson. 

The reason is that the tropical climate 
is not congenial to men of Germanic 
blood. They may seek the tropics as 
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adventurers, succeed in making their for- 
tunes, and then depart again. But when 
they go there to establish permanent 
homes for themselves and their posterity, 
the succeeding generations, if not the first 
settlers, will always prove a deterioration 
of the race in physical as well as in men- 
tal and moral vigor. The American trop- 
ics form no exception to this rule. If the 
United States acquired them, they would, 
no doubt, be overrun by American ad- 
venturers trying to get rich quickly, and 
then to enjoy their wealth somewhere 
else. There would be branch establish- 
ments of American business houses in thie 
towns, with a more or less frequently 
changing personnel. There would be 
short-lived attempts by speculators to 
draw American farmers into agricultural 
settlements, to end as all such enterprises 
have ended, but little beyond this. Only 
Europeans belonging to the so-called Latin 
races have ever in large masses become 
domesticated in tropical America. They 
adapt themselves more easily to the influ- 
ences and requirements of a hot climate, 
and commingle readily with the natives. 
Thus was produced that Spanish-Indian 
mixture which, with a strong African in- 
gredient in some regions, forms so large 
a part of the population of the American 
tropics. It is evidently far more apt to 
flourish there than people of the Ger- 
manic stock, and will under climatic in- 
fluences so congenial to-it remain the pre- 
vailing element and the assimilating 
force. American influence might suc- 
ceed in modifying somewhat the character 
of a few commercial towns, but not of the 
country and its population at large. 
Imagine now fifteen or twenty, or even 
more, States inhabited by a people so ut- 
terly different from ours in origin, in cus- 
toms and habits, in traditions, language, 
morals, impulses, ways of thinking—in al- 
most everything that constitutes social 
and political life—and these people re- 
maining under the climatic influences 
which in a great measure have made 
them what they are, and render an es- 
sential change of their character impossi- 
ble —imagine a large number of such 
States to form part of this Union, and 
through dozens of Senators and scores of 
Representatives in Congress, and millions 
of votes in ovr Presidential elections, to 
participate in making our laws, in fill- 
ing the executive places of our govern- 
ment, and in impressing themselves upon 


the spirit of our political life. The me) 
statement of the case is sufficient to shoy 
that the incorporation of the Americ. 
tropics in our national system would ¢< 
sentially transform the constituency 
our government, and be fraught with 
calculable dangers to the vitality of 
democratic institutions. Many of . 
fellow-citizens are greatly disturbed 
the immigration into this country o 
few hundred thousand Italians, Sla 
and Hungarians. But if these few hun 
dred thousand cause apprehension as to 
the future of the republic, although under 
the inspiriting influence of active Ameri 
can lifein our bracing climate the descend 
ants of the most ignorant of them in the 
second or third generation are likely to be 
Americanized to the point of being hardly 
distinguishable from other Americans in 
the same social sphere, what should 
fear from the admission to full political 
fellowship of many millions of the in 
habitants of the tropics whom under thie 
influence of their climatic condition the 
process of true Americanization can never 
reach? It was a happy intuition whic 
suggested to Mr. Seward that the policy 
of annexation would transfer the cap 
tal of the United States to the city of 
Mexico, for after the annexation of thie 
American tropies there would certainly 
be an abundance of Mexican politics in 
that capital. 

The annexation of the Hawaiian Is! 
ands would be liable to objections of a 
similar nature. Their population, accord 
ing to the census of 1890, consists of 34 
436 natives, 6186 half-castes, 7495 born in 
Hawaii of foreign parents, 15,301 Chinese. 
12,360 Japanese, 8602 Portuguese, 1928 
Americans, 1344 British, 1034 Germans. 
227 Norwegians, 70 French, 588 Polyne 
sians, and 419 other foreigners. If there 
ever was a population unfit to constitute 
a State of the American Union, it is this 
But it is the characteristic population of 
the islands in that region—a number of 
semicivilized natives crowded upon by a 
lot of adventurers flocked together from 
all parts of the globe to seek their for 
tunes, some to stay, many to leave again 
after having accomplished their purpose 
among them Chinese and Japanese mak 
ing up nearly one-fourth of the aggregate 
The climate and the products of the soi! 
are those of the tropics, the system of 
labor corresponding. If attached to the 
United States, Hawaii would always re- 
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.in a colonial character. It would be 
jound to this republic not by a commu- 
nity of interest or national sentiment, 
but simply by the protection against for- 
eign aggression given to it and by cer- 
tain commercial advantages. No candid 
American would ever think of making a 
State of this Union out of such a group of 
islands with such a population as it has 
and is likely to have. It would always 
be to this republic a mere dependency, an 
outlying domain, to be governed as such. 
The constitutional question involved in 
an acquisition of this nature has recently 
been so conclusively discussed by an em- 
inent jurist, Judge Cooley, that not an- 
other word need be said about it. 

But there is a practical feature of the 
case Which deserves the gravest consider- 
ation. The Hawaiian Islands are distant 
two thousand miles from our nearest sea- 
port. Their annexation is advocated part- 
ly on commercial grounds, partly for the 
reason that the islands would furnish very 
desirable locations for naval depots, coal- 
ing-stations, and similar conveniences, 
and that Hawaii is the ‘‘ key” to some- 
thing vast and important in that region. 
Thus we find in favor of the scheme a 
combination of the interest of commercial 
adventure with the ambition to make this 
republic a great naval power which is to 
play an active and commanding part in 
the international politics of the world. 
Leaving aside the question whether the 
occupation of this ‘‘ key’ would not re- 
quire for its protection the acquisition of 
further ‘‘ keys,” admitting for argument’s 
sake all that is claimed for this project, 
might we not still ask ourselves whether 
the possession of such an outlying domain 
two thousand miles away would really be 
an element of strength to us as against 
other powers? 

In our present condition we have over 
all the great nations of the world one ad- 
vantage of incalculable value. We are 
the only one that is not in any of its 
parts threatened by powerful neighbors; 
the only one not under any necessity of 
keeping up a large armament either on 
land or water for the security of its pos- 
sessions; the only one that can turn all 
the energies of its population to produc- 
tive employment; the only one that has 
an entirely free hand. This is a blessing 
for which the American people can never 
be too thankful. It should not be lightly 
jeoparded. 


This advantage, I say, we have wm our 
present condition. We occupy a com- 
pact part of the American Continent, 
bounded by great oceans on the east and 
west, and on the north and south by 
neighbors neither hostile in spirit nor by 
themselves formidable in strength. We 
have a population approaching seventy 
millions and steadily growing, industri- 
ous, law-abiding, and patriotic; not a mil- 
itary, but, when occasion calls for it, a 
warlike, people, ever ready to furnish to 
the service of the country an almost un- 
limited supply of vigorous, brave, and re- 
markably intelligent soldiers. Our na- 
tional wealth is great, and increases rap- 
idly. Our material resources may, com- 
pared with those of other nations, be call- 
ed inexhaustible. Our territory is large, 
but our means of interior communication 
are such as to minimize the inconven- 
iences of distance. In case of war a hos- 
tile naval power might, indeed, sweep 
what maritime commerce we have from 
the seas—a compliment we could return 
with a comparatively small number of 
cruisers—and it might blockade some of 
our seaports and molest some of our 
coasts, without, however, seriously im- 
pairing our strength or doing more than 
excite the war spirit among our people to 
greater heat. But no European enemy 
could invade our soil without bringing 
from a great distance a strong land force; 
and no force that could possibly be 
brought from such a distance, were it ever 
so well prepared, could hope to strike a 
crippling blow by a sudden dash, and 
thus to force us to a peace, or to effect 
a lodgement within our boundaries with- 
out the certainty of being soon over- 
whelmed by an easy concentration of im- 
mensely superior numbers. Nor could a 
European enemy hope to raise a sufficient 
land force by alliances on this continent, 
for neither north nor south of us can 
armies be mustered strong enough serious- 
ly to threaten us. In other words, in our 
compact continental stronghold we are 
substantially unassailable. We present 
no vulnerable point of importance. There 
is nothing that an enemy can take away 
from us and hope to hold. We can carry 
on a defensive warfare indefinitely with- 
out danger to ourselves, and. meanwhile, 
with our enormous resources in men and 
means, prepare for offensive operations. 

The prospect of such a war will be to 
any European nation, or any league of 
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European nations, extremely discoura- 
ging, especially as not one of them has 
the same free hand that we have. Every 
one of them is within the reach of dan- 
gerous rivals, whom a favorable opportu- 
nity might tempt to proceed to hostilities, 
and such an opportunity would certainly 
be presented by a long and exhausting 
war with the United States. And this 
very circumstance would afford to this 
republic in such a case the possibility of 
alliances which would enable it to pass 
from its defensive warfare to a most vig- 
orous offensive one. 

Seeing the impossibility, under existing 
conditions, of striking against us a quick 
blow that would have any decisive conse- 
quences, and seeing also that a war car- 
ried on upon our own ground would, 
owing to our unlimited staying power, 
be practically a war without end, and 
present chances of combinations most 
dangerous to them — recognizing these 
obvious facts, all those powers will be 
naturally disposed to go to the extreme 
of honorable concession in order to avoid 
hostilities with the United States. In 


fact, we can hardly get into a war unless 
it be of our own seeking. 


And this 
inestimabie advantage of commanding 
among the nations of the world the great- 
est degree of consideration and defer- 
ence without any necessity on our part of 
keeping up burdensome military and na- 
val establishments we enjoy now and shall 
continue to enjoy so long as we are so 
situated that in case of war we can defend 
all our possessions without leaving our 
own continental ground, on which we can 
fight with every condition in our favor. 
This advantage will be very essentially 
impaired if we present to a possible ene- 
my a vulnerable point of attack which 
we have to defend, but cannot defend 
without going out of our impregnable 
stronghold, away from the seat of our 
power, to fight on ground on which the 
enemy may appear in superior strength, 
and have the conditions in his favor. 
Such a vulnerable point will be presented 
by the Hawaiian Islands if we annex 
them, as well as by any outlying posses- 
sion of importance. It will not be denied 
that in case of war with a strong naval 
power the defence of Hawaii would re- 
quire very strong military and naval 
establishments there, and a fighting fleet 
as large and efficient as that of the enemy ; 
and in case of a war with a combination 
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of great naval powers, it might require a 
fleet much larger than that of any of ther, 
Attempts of the enemy to gain an jm 
portant advantage by a sudden stroke. 
which would be entirely harmless if made 
on our continental stronghold, might 
have an excellent chance of success if 
made on our distant insular possession, 
and then the whole war could be made to 
turn upon that point, where the enemy 
might concentrate his forces as easily as 
we, or even more easily, and be our super i- 
or on the decisive field of operations. It is 
evident that thus the immense advantave 
we now enjoy of a substantially unassail- 
able defensive position would be lost. We 
would no longer possess the inestimable 
privilege of being stronger and more se- 
cure than any other nation without a 
large and costly armament. Hawaii, or 
whatever other outlying domain, would 
be our Achilles’ heel. Other nations would 
observe it, and regard us no longer as 
invulnerable. If we acquire Hawaii, we 
acquire not an addition to our strength, 
but a dangerous element of weakness. 

It is said that we need a large navy in 
any case for the protection of our com- 
merce, and that if we have it for this pur 
pose it may at the same time serve for 
the protection of outlying national do- 
mains without much extra expense. The 
premise is false. We need no large navy 
for the protection of our commerce, Since 
the extinction of the Barbary, pirates and 
of the Western buccaneers, the sea is the 
safest public highway in the world, except, 
perhaps, in the Chinese waters. Our com- 
merce is not threatened by anybody or 
anything, unless it be the competition of 
other nations and the errors of our own 
commercial policy; and against these in- 
fluences war-ships avail nothing. Nor do 
we need any war-ships to obtain favora- 
ble commercial arrangements with other 
nations. Our position of power under 
existing circumstances is such that no 
foreign nation will, at the risk of a quar- 
rel with us, deny our commerce any ac 
commodation we can reasonably lay claim 
to. Nor would our situation as a neutral! 
in case of a war between foreign nations be 
like that we occupied during the Frencl: 
English wars at the beginning of this 
century. Then we were a feeble neutra! 
whom every belligerent thought he could 
kick and cuff with impunity. Now the 
United States would be the most formida 
ble neutral ever seen, whom every be!- 
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cerent would be most careful not to 


offend. When our maritime commerce 
1s most flourishing we had no navy 
th speaking of to protect it, and no- 
body thought that one was needed. The 
pretence that we need one now for that 
nurpose reminds one of the Texas colonel, 

o thinks he must arm himself with a 

volver when walking on Broadway be- 
cause he might be insulted by a salesman. 

Nor are we under any necessity to pre- 
pare for war by building alarge navy. For 
ihe reasons given, every nation will avoid 
war with us, and we should not seek it with 
any one. Moreover, no sensible govern- 
ment, unless driven by the necessities of its 
situation, will undertake extensive naval 
construction while the modern war fleet 
is still in the experimental stage. No 

ving authority can with assurance pre- 
dict how the great modern battle-ships 

ill prove themselves in actual combat. 
We know for a certainty only how they 
sink one another at manceuvring drills. 
Why should we waste millions and risk 
human lives in experiments entirely use- 
less to us while the race between armor 
and ordnance is still going on, and nobody 
can tell whether after the first great na- 
val engagement the unwieldy steel-plated 
nonsters will not be discarded, as the 
mailed soldier has been dispensed with in 
onsequence of the progressive perfection 

the fire-arm? With entire safety we 
may content ourselves with a moderate 
number of swift cruisers, capable of doing 
high police duty, and with some floating 
batteries and a good supply of torpedo- 
boats, and other contrivances for coast 
defence sufficient for the first necessity, 
if indeed any trouble should happen. 

In another respect a large navy might 
prove to the American people a most unde- 
sirable luxury. It would be a dangerous 
plaything. Its possession might excite 
an impatient desire to use it, and lead us 
into strong temptations to precipitate a 
conflict of arms in case of any difference 
with a foreign government, which other- 
wise might easily be settled by amicable 
adjustment. The little new navy we 
have has already perceptibly stimulated 
such a spirit among some of our navy 
officers and civilian navy enthusiasts, 
who are spoiling for an opportunity to 
try the new guns. We remember their 
attitude during the late Chilian difficulty, 
when it was absolutely certain to any can- 
did mind that our little sister republic 


would, after a little bluster, ultimately 
make every apology demanded. And 
there is no project of territorial acqui- 
sition or of ‘‘ vigorous foreign policy ” 
ever so extravagant that does not find hot 
advocates in navy circles. Every new 
war-ship we build will be apt further to 
encourage this tendency ; and nothing 
will be wanting but the growth of the 
belief among navy officers that they can 
make themselves heroes of a new era by 
using their opportunities for carrying on 
some vigorous foreign policy on their own 
motion to render the navy the more dan- 
gerous to the peace and dignity of this 
republic the more ships we have. No 
great power can do so much among the 
nations of the world for the cause of in- 
ternational peace by the moral force of 
its example as the United States. The 
United States will better fulfil their mis- 
sion and more exalt their position in the 
family of nations by indoctrinating their 
navy officers in the teachings of Washing- 
ton’s farewell address than by flaunting in 
the face of the world the destructive pow- 
er of rams and artillery. 

Nothing could be more foolish than the 
notion we hear frequently expressed that 
so big a country should have a big navy. 
Instead of taking pride in the possession 
of a big navy, the American people ought 
to be proud of not needing one. This is 
their distinguishing privilege, and it is 
their true glory. 

The advocates of the annexation policy 
advance some arguments which require 
but a passing notice. They say that un- 
less we take a certain country offered to us 
—Hawaii, for instance— some other power 
will take it, and that, having refused our- 
selves, we cannot object. This is absurd. 
Having shown ourselves unselfish, we 
shall have all the greater moral author- 
ity in objecting to an arrangement which 
would be obnoxious to our interests. 

We are told that unless we take charge 
of a certain country it will be ill-gov- 
erned and get into internal trouble. This 
is certainly no inducement. This repub- 
lic cannot take charge of all countries that 
are badly governed. On the contrary, a 
country apt to get into internal trouble 
would be no desirable addition to our na- 
tional household. 

We are told that the people of a certain 
country wish to join us, and it would be 
wrong to repel them. But the question 
whether a stranger is to be admitted as a 
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member of our family it is our right and 
our duty to decide according to our own 
view of the family interest. 

We are told that we need coaling sta- 
tions in different parts of the world for 
our navy, also if it be a small one, and 
that the rich resources of the countries 
within our reach should be open to Amer- 
ican capital and enterprise. There is 
little doubt that we can secure by amicable 
negotiation sites for coaling stations which 
will serve us as well as if we possessed 
the countries in which they are situated. 
In the same manner we can obtain from 
and within them all sorts of commercial 
advantages. We can own plantations 
and business houses in the Hawaiian 
Islands. In the American tropics we can 
build and control railroads; we can pur- 
chase mines, and have them worked for 
our benefit; we can keep up commercial 
establishments in their towns-—in fact, we 
are now doing many of these things—and 
all this without taking those countries 
into our national household on an equal 
footing with the States of our Union, 
without exposing our political institutions 
to the deteriorating influence of their par- 
ticipation in our government, without 
assuming any responsibilities: for them 
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which would oblige us to forego the ip. 
estimable privilege of being secure in our 
possessions without large and burdensome 
armaments. Surely the advantages we 
might gain by incorporating the countries 
themselves in the Union appear utterly 
valueless compared with the price this re- 
public would have to pay for them. 

The fate of the American people is in 
their own wisdom and will. If they 
devote their energies to the development 
of what they possess within their pres- 
ent limits, and look for territorial expan- 
sion only to the north, where some day 
a kindred people may freely elect to cast 
their lot with this republic, their ‘‘ mani- 
fest destiny ” will be the preservation of 
the exceptional and inva!uableadvantages 
they now enjoy, and the growth on a con- 
genial soil of a vigorous nationality in 
freedom, prosperity, and power. If they 
yield to the allurements of the tropics and 
embark in a career of indiscriminate ag- 
grandizement, their ‘‘ manifest destiny ” 
points with equal certainty to a total 
abandonment of their conservative tradi 
tions of policy, to a rapid deterioration in 
the character of the people and their polit 
ical institutions, and to a future of turbu 
lence, demoralization, and final decay. 


LISPENARD’S MEADOWS. 
BY THOMAS A. JANVIER. 


Sis wees I. 
~~" N a little hill far out 
in the northwest- 
ern suburb of the 
city of New York 
stood a century and 
a half ago the farm- 
house of Leonard 
Lispenard. The 
farm to which this house related was 
a portion of the estate that was known 
to suecessive generations as the Duke’s 
Farm, the King’s Farm, the Queen’s Farm, 
and finally—when it became the property 
of the Corporation of Trinity—as the 
Chureh Farm. Lispenard’s holding, of 
which he was the lessee from Trinity, was 
styled specifically the Dominie’s Bouerie 
or the Dominie’s Hook, and was a con- 
siderable property lying between the North 
River and a bit of swamp where now is 
West Broadway. The southern line of 
the bouerie was close upon that of the 
present Reade Street; and thence it ex- 


tended to the southern edge of the wide 
valley through which discharged lazily 
into the Hudson the stream from the Col- 
lect or Fresh Water Pond. 

Where that stream then was, now is Ca- 
nal Street. Of the swamp that once made 
the whole valley a dangerous quagmire, 
there does not remain a trace—save, possi 
bly, in some of the cellars thereabouts ; nor 
would any chance wayfarer along Canal 
Street be likely to identify this region with 
the meadows which came by luck and love 
into the possession of Leonard Lispenard. 

The Council granted Anthony Rutgers 
(whose daughter Leonard Lispenard after- 
ward married) the fee of the swamp—bein z 
a parcel of seventy acres—on condition 
that he should pay for it ‘‘a moderate 
quit-rent,” and that he should ‘‘clear it 
and drain it within a year.”” At his death 
the meadows passed into the hands of his 
daughter and her husband, and thence 
forth were known as Lispenard’s Mea- 
dows. 
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II. 

There were no brick walls in that vi- 
cinity in Lispenard’s time. The upper 
end of Broadway, from about the Park 
onward, was a draggled bit of lane which 
came to a sudden ending (about where 
White Street now is) against a set of bars. 
Up this lane in the early mornings, and 
down it again in the late afternoons, went 
daily sleek and comfortable cows—going 
forth and back between their aristocratic 
stables in the court quarter of the city, 
over on Pearl and Nassau and Wall 
streets, and the meadows where (with the 
rating of bovine parlor boarders) they feast: 
ed in luxury upon Lispenard’s rich grass. 

After all, it is not so very long ago that 
the cows thus made their processional and 
recessional jogrneyings to open pastures 
which now are many miles away from 
even the smallest scrap of natural green. 
Several of the old gentlemen with whom 
of late I have talked about the days when 
all the world was young—that is to say, 
when they weve young themselves—re- 
member well those open meadows and 
those parépered cows; and one even has 
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told me that, by no more of a charm than 
closing his eyes and thinking about old 
times, he can hear again plainly the mel- 
ancholy donging of the cow-bells—a dull, 
sad, droning sound—as the cows come 
slowly homeward down Broadway in the 
sunset glow of those vanished summer 
days. 

It is only a lifetime ago, therefore, that 
Lispenard’s Meadows were a conspicuous 
feature of what now is a far-down part of 
the town. Nowadays a New York boy 
cannot obtain a pleasure of that sort save 
by first taking a railway journey; but one 
of my blithe old gentlemen recalls with 
joy how time and again he put on his 
skates at the Stone Bridge—that is to say, 
where now is the intersection of Broad- 
way and Canal Street—and skated away 
over the flooded meadows, and around 
the base of Richmond Hill, and up the 
Minetta Creek (across the marsh tliat later 
was transformed intoWashington Square), 
and so, close upon the line of What in the 
fulness of time was to be the Fifth Ave- 
nue, clear to the north of the Fourteenth 
Street of the present day. ’ 
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Richmond Hill—when my old gentle- 
man thus came skating around it in win- 
ters more than seventy years gone by— 
really was a hill: the southwestern out- 
jut of the low range called the Zandtberg 
(that is to say, sand hills), which swung 


away in a long curve from near the pres- 
ent Clinton Place and Broadway to where 
Varick and Van Dam streets now cross. 
The Minetta Water expanded into a large 
pond at the base of the hill, and—to quote 
the elegant language of an earlier day— 
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‘from the crest of 
this small eminence 
was an_ enticing 
prospect: on the 
south, the woods 
and dells and wind- 
ing road from the 
lands of Lispenard, 
through the valley 
where was Borrow- 
son’s Tavern; and 
on the north and 
west the plains of 
Greenwich Village 
made up a rich pros- 
pect to gaze on.” 
Yielding to the 
enticements of the 
prospect, Abraham 
Mortier, Esq., Com- 
missary to His Maj- 
esty’s forces, pur- 
chased Richmond 
Hill about the year 
1760, and built there for himself a dwell- 
ing which was held in the taste of the 
period to be vastly fine. According to 
the description that has come down to 
us, Mr. Commissary Mortier’s house was 
‘‘a wooden building of massive archi- 
tecture, with a lofty portico supported by 
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Ionic columns, the 
front walls decora- 
ted with pilasters of 
the same order, and 
its whole appear- 
ance distinguished 
by a Palladian char- 
acter of rich though 
sober ornament.” 

During Mortier’s 
reign on Richmond 
Hill that agreeable 
country-seat gained 
a reputation for lib- 
eral hospitality that 
it long maintained. 
Its most distinguish- 
ed guest of that pe- 
riod was Sir Jeffrey, 
afterward Lord,Am 
herst, who made the 
house his headquar- 
ters when he had 
ended those success- 
ful campaigns which broke the power of 
France in America, and which—it is well 
for New-Yorkers to remember—saved a 
good half of the State of New York from 
being now a part of Canada. 

Later, Mr. Vice-President John Adams 
occupied Richmond Hill—keeping up the 
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establishment on a scale not quite so lib- 
eral as that of the Commissary, perhaps, 
but with a fitting state and dignity. A 
glimpse of the interior of this household 
is given by Gulian C. Verplanck, writing 
in The Talisman for 1829, in his deserip- 
tion of a Vice-Presidential dinner party. 
‘‘There, in the centre of the table,” writes 
Mr. Verplanck, ‘‘sat Vice-President Adams 
in full dress, with 
his bag and _ soli- 
taire, his hair friz- 
zled out each side 
of his face as you 
see it in Stuart’s 
older pictures of 
him. On his right 
sat Baron Steuben, 
our royalist repub- 
lican  disciplinari- 
an general. On 
his left was Mr. 
Jefferson, who had 
just returned from 
France, conspicu- 
ous in his red waist- 
coat and breeches, 
the fashion of 
Versailles. Oppo- 
site sat Mrs. Ad- 
ams, with her 
cheerful, _ intelli- 
gent face. She was 
placed between the 
Count du Mous- 
tiers, the French embassador, in his 
red-heeled shoes and ear-rings, and the 
grave, polite, and formally bowing Mr. 
Van Birkel, the learned and able envoy 
of Holland. There too was Chancellor 
Livingston, then still in the prime of 
his life, so deaf as to make conversation 
with him difficult, yet so overflowing with 
wit, eloquence, and information that while 
listening to him the difficulty was forgot- 
ten. The rest were members of Congress, 
and of our Legislature, some of them no 
inconsiderable men.” 

The successor to Vice-President Adams 
in the tenancy of this estate, and the ten- 
ant with whom its name always is most 
closely associated, was Aaron Burr: to 
whom was executed a sixty-nine years’ 
lease of the property on May 1, 1797; and 
who here, before and during his term as 
Vice-President, lived in the handsome fash- 
ion becoming to so accomplished a man 
ofthe world. It was from this house that 
he went forth, that July morning in the 
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year 1804, to fight his duel with Hamilton 
over on the other side of the Hudson be- 
neath the Weehawken Heights. 

‘‘The last considerable man to live at 
Richmond Hill,” again to quote Mr. Ver 
planck, ‘‘ was Counsellor Benzon; a man 
who had travelled in every part of the 
world, knew everything, and talked al] 
languages.” And Mr. Verplanck testifies 
that this gentleman maintained the hos- 
pitable traditions of the house by adding: 
‘*T recollect dining there in company with 
thirteen gentlemen, none of whom I ever 
saw before, but all pleasant fellows, all 
men of education and of some note—the 
Counsellor a Norwegian, I the only Amer- 
ican, the rest of every different nation in 
Europe, and no two of the same, and all 
of us talking bad French together.” 

Not many years after this cosmopolitan 
dinner party, the cutting and slashing 
Commissioners by whom the existing City 
Plan was begotten doomed Richmond Hill, 
and all the rest of the Zandtberg range, to 
be levelled—to the end that the low lands 
thereabouts might be filled in. By in- 
genious methods, the old house was low- 
ered gradually as the land was cut away 
from under it until it reached at last the 
present street level, and found itself on 
the north side of Charlton Street a little 
east of Varick-—which streets, being open- 
ed, destroyed what remained to it of sur- 
rounding grounds. For a while it lan- 
guished as a road tavern; and then, I 
fancy thankfully, disappeared entirely 
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that in its place the row of smug little 
brick houses on Charlton Street might be 
reared. The garden which lay around 
this ancient residence was on the hill-top, 
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a hundred feet or so above the present 
level of the land; but there still remains, 
in the very open block between Charlton 
and King and Varick and Macdougal 
streets, a surviving fragment of the gar- 
den which lay westward of the house in 
its degenerate tavern days. 


II. 


Close upon the southern borders of 
Lispenard’s Meadows were Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh gardens; two vastly agreeable 
places of genteel amusement to which 
resorted the gay gentlefolk of New York’s 
frolic past. These gardens were in hum- 
ble imitation of their famous prototypes 
in London, and provided entertainment of 
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a like sort: music, a hall for dancing, 
lamp-lit groves in which to wander be- 
tween the dances, and ‘‘ tables spread with 
various delicacies *—all for the benefit of 
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‘ 


a ‘‘company gayly drest, looking satis- 
fied,” as Goldsmith. phrased it when de- 
scribing the older gardens in his Citizen 
of the World. 

The New York Vauxhall was known 
originally as the Bowling Green Gardens, 
and as such—being shown on Lyne’s map 

certainly was in existence as far back 
as the year 1729. It received its more 
pretentious name about the middle of the 
last century, and continued to be a place 
of fashionable resort during the ensuing 
forty years. With the revival of the 
city’s prosperity which came when the 
Revolutionary war was well ended, the 
land occupied by the gardens became too 
valuable to be used for such merely deco- 
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rative purposes. Gradually the pleasure- 
grounds were diminished in size by en- 
croaching buildings, and at last only the 
old Vauxhall House remained. 

Ranelagh —in which pleasure - resort, 
presumably, Leonard Lispenard and his 
wife had a moneyed interest—had a hand- 
somer beginning and a betterend. It was 
the transformed homestead of Colonel 
Rutgers, Lispenard’s father-in-law, and 
it remained respectable throughout the 
whole of its career. 

About the year 1765 Brannan’s Gardens 
were established over on the north side 
of the meadows, near the present crossing 
of Hudson and Spring streets. But this 
establishment, in the main, was a day- 
time resort, and made its account out of 
thirsty wayfarers—-whereof there were 
many in that part of the island and in 
those cordial days. Close in front of it 
ran the Greenwich Road, the river-side 
drive along which went a gallant parade 
of fashionable New York in the bright 
summer and autumn weather, and which 
in winter was all ajingle with the bells 
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of sleighs. The world went in a simpler 
and heartier way then, and the road-side 
taverns had a place in the social econo- 
my that was very far from low. I have 
quoted in another paper the appreciative 
comments of the Reverend Mr. Burnaby 
(an English traveller who surveyed this 
city about one hundred and forty years 
ago) upon the kissing-bridge—an institu 
tion which evidently struck him favor- 
ably—and his careful explanation of the 
conditions which made kissing - bridges 
possible also explains how such outlying 
resorts as Brannan’s Garden were sup- 
ported. ‘The amusements,” writes his 
Reverence, ‘‘are balls and sleighing par- 
ties in the winter, and in the summer go- 
ing in parties upon the water and fishing, 
or making excursions into the country 
There are several houses pleasantly situ- 
ated up the East River, near New York, 
where it is common to have turtle feasts. 
These happen once or twice a week 
Thirty or forty gentlemen and _ ladies 
meet and dine together, drink tea in the 
afternoon, fish and amuse themselves till 
evening, and then return home in Italian 
chaises (the fashionable carriace in this 
and most parts of America, Virginia ex- 
cepted, where they chiefly make use of 
coaches, and those commonly drawn by 
six horses), a gentleman and lady in each 
chaise.” 

Such a party as this, coming back about 
sunset from Turtle Bay, would be pretty 
certain to prolong the drive by switching 
off from the Post Road (now Broadway) 
at Love Lane (now Twenty-first Street), 
and so across to the Fitzroy Road (close 
on the line of the present Eighth Avenue) 
and down to Greenwich Village, and 
thence down the Greenwich Road tow- 
ard home. And such a party also, even 
though it had stopped for a sup at the 
tavern which I am confident stood at the 
corner of Love Lane and the Southamp- 
ton Road, and for another sup at ‘‘ The 
Old Grapevine” in Greenwich, would find 
in these suppings only another reason for 
stopping at Brannan’s for just one sup 
more. . 

And how brave a sight it must have 
been—the halt for refreshments being 
ended—when the long line of carriages 
got under way again and went dashing 
along the causeway over Lispenard’s 
green meadows, while the silvered har- 
ness of the horses and the brilliant var- 
nish of the Italian chaises gleamed and 
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sparkled in the 
rays of nearly level 
sunshine from the 
sun that was set- 
ting there a hun- 
dred years and 
more ago! 

=. 

For so long a 
while did the cow- 
bars across Broad- 
way, a little north 
of Warren Street, 
check absolutely : 
the advance of the ast = 
city on the western = ry = 
side of the island , 
that within the 
present century 
the ghosts of those 
turtle-feasters, in 
the ghosts of their 
Italian chaises, 
might have driven 
across Lispenard’s 
Meadows without 
perceiving any 
changeatall. Act- 
ually, the levelling 
undertaken at the 
instance of the 
Commissioners was 
completed less than 
sixty years ago; 
and a still shorter 
time has passed 
since solid blocks 
of houses were 
erected on the land 
which these radi- 
cal reformers de- 
spoiled of its natu- 
ral beauty and then 
proudly described 
as ‘‘ reclaimed.” 

The secretary and engineer to these 
devastating Commissioners, old Mr. John 
Randel—who kept up a show of youth- 
fulness to the last by signing his name 
always John Randel Jr.—has left on 
record a characteristically precise descrip- 
tion of the region between the canal and 
Greenwich Village as it was just before 
the leveliing process began; that is to say, 
as it was a trifle over eighty years ago. 

“In going from the city to our office 
[in Greenwich] in 1808 and 1809,” he 
writes, under date of April 6, 1864, “I 


AN OVAL WINDOW. 


generally crossed a ditch cut through 
Lispenard’s salt-meadow (now a culvert 
under Canal Street) on a plank laid 
across it for a crossing-place about mid- 
way between a stone bridge on Broadway 
with a narrow embankment at each end 
connecting it with the upland, and an 
excavation then being made at, and said 
to be for, the foundation of the present 
St. John’s Church on Varick Street. 
From this crossing-place I followed a 
well-beaten path leading from the city to 
the then village of Greenwich, passing 
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over open and 
partly fenced lots 
and fields, not at 
that time under 
cultivation, and 
remote from any 
dwelling - house 
now remembered 
by me except Col- 
onel Aaron Burr's 
former country- 
seat, on elevated 
ground, called 
Richmond Hill, 
which was about 
100 or 150 yards 
west of this path, 
and was then oc- 
cupied as a place 
of refreshment for gentlemen taking a 
drive from the city. Its site is now in 
Charlton Street, between Varick and 
McDougal streets. I continued along this 
main path toa branch path diverging from 
it to the east, south of Minetta Water 
(now Minetta Street), which branch path I 
followed to Herring Street [now Bleecker 
Street], passing on my way there, from 
about 200 to 250 yards west, the country 
residence of Colonel Richard Varick, on 
elevated ground east of Minetta Water, 
called ‘Tusculum,’ the site of which is 
now on Varick Place, on Sullivan Street 
between Bleecker and Houston streets. 
On Broadway, north of Lispenard’s salt- 
meadows, now Canal Street, to Sailor's 
Snug Harbor-—a handsome brick building 
called by that name erected on elevated 
ground near the bend in Broadway near 
the present Tenth Street, and formerly the 
residence of Captain Randall—and from 
the Bowery Road westward to Minetta 
Water, there were only a few scattered 
buildings,except country residences, which 
were built back from Broadway with 
court-yards and lawns of trees and shrubs 
in front of them.” All of which is quite 
in keeping with the statement of one of 
my old gentlemen that he remembers 
looking south from the stoop of his fa- 
ther’s house on Leroy Street, in Greenwich, 
across a broad expanse of open country 
to the distant city; and east, also across 
open country, to the gallows which stood 
within the present limits of Washington 
Square. 





AN OLD-TIME KNOCKER. 


» A 
It is a fact illustrative of the high- 
pressure way in which this city of New 


York is run that the Canal Street region, 
whereof the youthfulness is proved by 
the foregoing testimony, already is old, 
In a fashion that would make a European 
city dizzy, it has dashed through all the 
phases which mark the progress from 
youth to age; and already,in no more 
than a man’s lifetime, has passed on into 
decay. 

HKighty years ago it was suburban and 
obscure. Twenty years later, Hudson 
Square having been laid out and §t. 
John’s Church built, it began to be fash- 
ionable. In another twenty years—the 
square being then surrounded by the 
wide-fronted houses of which many state 
ly wrecks remain—it was one of the most 
gravely respectable parts of the town: 
and for more than a decade it remained 
at this aristocratical high-water mark. 
Then began its slow decline—which end- 
ed in a sudden and irrevocable plunge, in 
the year 1869, when the Hudson River 
Railroad Company crushed the region 
utterly, so far as its fitness to be an abid- 
ing-place of polite society was concerned, 
by clapping down four acres of freight 
station over the whole of the luckless 
park. Only one man of position staid 
by the wreck, and even may be said to 
have gone down with it. This was John 
Ericsson, the builder of the Monitor, who 
continued in his house for many years 
on St. John’s Park, holding up in that 
frowsy and bustling region its traditional 
respectability, until he died there only a 
little while ago. 

To-day, the dwellers upon St. John’s 
Park are mainly foreigners: a few Ger- 
mans, but more Italians—as even a blind 
man, possessing a travelled and intelli- 
gent nose, would know by the aggressive 
presence of several distinctively Neapoli- 
tan smells. The stately houses, swarm- 
ing with this unwashed humanity, are 
sunk in such squalor that upon them 
rests ever an air of melancholy devoid of 
hope. They are tragedies in mellow- 
toned brick and carved wood-work thiat 
once was very beautiful. 

By an odd twist of destiny it is mainly 
to the aristocratic houses on the square 
that an evil fate has come. The less-pre- 
tentious structures thereabouts have sunk 
only to the level of lodging or boarding 
houses; and many of them even—as is 
manifested by their superior air of self- 
respecting neatness— still are private 
dwellings. 





HORACE CHASE.* 


BY CONSTANCE 


CHAPTER XXII. 

WOMAN on a beautiful horse was 

riding through the splendid painted 
forest. The air was still; every now and 
then a ved leaf floated softly from its 
branch to the ground; the footfalls of 
the horse were muffled, for the path was 
covered with these leaves. It was a ride 
of joy; the woman was filled with a rapt- 
urous happiness; her pulses were beat- 
ing with a strength which they had’ not 
known for months; even in the moon- 
light the red of her cheeks and lips could 
seen. She rode as though she de- 
ighted in the motion; she sang to her- 
self, but hardly as though she knew 
what her song was. The path which she 
was following wound to and fro; at in- 
tervals, when it came out on a flank of 
the mountain, there was a glimpse of 
the river below—the French Broad sil- 
vered by the moon. The night was near- 
ly over; dawn was at hand. 

An hour before, this solitary rider, this 
Ruth Chase, had left her bed and dressed 
herself, using the moonlight as her can- 
dle; with soft quick steps she had stolen 
down the stairs to the kitchen, and tak- 
ing a key which was hanging from a nail 
by the fireplace, she had let herself out. 
The big wateh-dog, Turk, had come to 
meet her, wagging his tail. She went to 
the stable, unlocked the door, and leav- 
iug it open for the sake of the light, she 
saddled Kentucky Belle. Then she led 
the gentle creature down the garden to a 
gate at its end which opened upon the 
back street. Closing this gate behind 
her so that Turk should not follow, she 
mounted and rode away. 

The village was absolutely silent; each 
moonlit street seemed more empty and still 
than the last. When the outskirts were 
left behind, she turned her horse towards 
this high bridle-path, whose general course 
was the same as that of a road along the 
river below, the road which led to the 
Warm Springs, passing on its way the 
farm of David Crumb. 

As she did these things, one after the 
other, Ruth Chase neither thought nor 
reasoned, Her action was instinctive. 

After seeing Walter Willoughby—it 
had been but a glimpse of him from a 
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distance —she had passed the following 
night and the next day in a state of 
dumb suspense. On the morning of that 
waiting day she had come accidentally 
upon the countryman to whom Walter 
had been speaking when she caught her 
brief glimpse of him. She was driving; 
Dolly was with her. ‘‘ Please hold the 
horse, Dolly; I will be back in an instant,” 
she said. And crossing the street, she 
spoke to the man. ‘The gentleman on 
the bay horse who was talking to you 
yesterday afternoon, about four o'clock, 
in front of the post-office—where is he 
staying? Do you know?” 

‘*Down to Crumb’s; leastways that 
new house they’ve built on the mountain 
*bove there. He ‘lowed I might bring 
him down some peaches! But peaches 
is out long ago,” replied the man, whose 
wagon was heaped with apples. 

‘* Were his apples good? Did you buy 
any?” .Dolly inquired, when Ruth re- 
turned, 

‘* Yes,” answered Ruth. She had bought 
nothing. But she would have replied 
in the same way, dreamily, a thousand 
times. She finished her drive; she went 
through the evening; she listened to 
Dolly’s remarks in connection with their 
plans for the next day; then she went to 
bed and fell instantly asleep. Her sleep 
was so profound that Dolly, who stole 
softly to the door at midnight to see if all 
was well, went back to her room greatly 
cheered. For this was the best sleep that 
Ruth had had for months. The elder 
sister, relieved and comforted, soon sank 
into slumber herself. 

Ruth’s peaceful rest came simply from 
her freedom, from the end of the long 
struggle which had been consuming her 
strength and her life. The sudden vision 
of the man she loved, his actual presence 
before her, had broken down her last 
barrier; it had given way silently, as 
a dam against which deep water has 
long pressed yields sometimes without a 
sound when the flood rises but an inch 
higher. She slept because she was go- 
ing to him, and she knew that she was 
going. 

She had been aware that she could not 
see Walter again with any security. It 
was this which had made her take refuge 
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in her mother’s old home in the moun 
tains, far away from him, and from all 
chance of meeting him. She could not 
trust herself. But she could flee; and 
she had fled. This, however, was the 
limit of her force; her will had not the 
power to sustain her, to keep her from 
lassitude and despair, and thus she had 
drooped and faded, drooped and faded 
more and more, until to her sister had 
come that terrible fear that the end 
would really be death. When Walter 
appeared, she was powerless to resist 
longer; she went to him as the needle 
turns to the pole. Her love led her like 
a despot. And it was overwhelmingly 
sweet to her to give way, to be thus led. 
Her action was utterly uncalculating; 
the loss of her home was as nothing to 
her, the loss of her good repute nothing: 
her husband, her sister, her friends, the 
whole world—all were alike forgotten. 
And if any man had met her that night, 
riding on through the moonlight, or in 
the early morning as the sun came up, 
he would have remembered the vision to 
the last day of his life—a vision of per- 
fect happiness. 

The bridle - path, winding along the 
flanks of the mountain, was longer than 
the straighter road below. It was eight 
o'clock before it brought her in sight of 
Crumb’s. ‘I must leave Kentucky Belle 
in good hands,” she thought. A sheep 
track led down to the farm. The mare 
followed it cautiously, and brought her to 
Portia’s door. ‘‘ Will you take care of 
my horse for an hour or two?” she asked, 
smiling, as Portia came out. ‘Is your 
husband at home ?” 

‘*He’s at home. But he ain’t workin’ 
to-day,” Mrs. Crumb replied; ‘* he’s ailin’ 
a little. But I'll see to yer mare.” 

Ruth dismounted; patting Kentucky 
Belle, she put her cheek for a moment 
against the beautiful creature’s head; 

Good-by,” she whispered. Then she 
watched Portia lead her away. When 
the woman returned, Ruth told her that 
she was going for a walk. 

‘Take a snack of sump’n’ nerrer to 
eat?’ Portia suggested. 

But Ruth shook her head; she was al- 
ready off. She went down the river 
road as though she intended to take her 
walk in that direction. But as soon as 
the bend concealed her from Portia’s 
view she turned into the forest. The 
only foot-path to the terrace, ‘‘ Ruth’s 
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Terrace,””’ where Nicholas Willowy!] 
had built his cottage, was the one 1 
led up from Crumb’s. Ruth’s idea 
that she should soon reach this tr 
But, somehow, she missed it; she ]a 
without perceiving it, gone farther to 
ards the west than she intended: fing 
she gave up the search, and turning 
went straight up the mountain. For t 
plateau was at tle top of the first eleys 
tion; behind it the mountain mad 
trend backward, and then shot up agai: 
for a thousand feet or more. 

The slope was covered with the falle: 
leaves, a carpet of red and gold. Shi 
climbed lightly, joyously, pulling herself 
up the steepest places by the trunks of the 
smaller trees. Her color brightened 
Taking some of the leaves, she twisted 
their stalks round the buttons of her habit 
so as to make a red and gold trimming 

When she reached the summit slh« 
knew where she was, for she could now 
see the cliffs on the other side of the river 
They told her that she had gone too far 
to the left; and turning, this time in tlie 
right direction, she made her way through 
the forest along the plateau, keeping clos: 
to its verge as a guide. As she dr 
near the house she reminded herself that 
she wished to see Walter first, Walter 
himself, and not the servants. She lad 
paid several visits to the Lodge; she knew 
the place well. <A good carriage road led 
to it through a ravine which opened tliree 
miles below Crumb’s: Nicholas Willough- 
by had constructed this ascent. But he 
had not built any fences or walls, and she 
could therefore come close to the house 
without being seen by keeping among tlie 
trees. At one side there was a thicket, 
which almost touched the end of the ve 
randa. Ruth stole into this thicket, and 
noiselessly made her way towards the 
cottage. When she reached the nearest 
point which she could attain unseen, slit 
paused; her idea was to wait here until 
Waiter should come out. 

For he would be sure to come befor 
long; the veranda was always tlie sit 
ting-room; it corimanded that wide view 
of the mountains far and near, and tlie 
rushing river below, which had caused 
Nicholas Willoughby, at the cost of muc! 
money and trouble, to perch his cottage 
just here. The friends to whom he had 
lent the Lodge had left it in September, as 
Ruth knew. A man and his wife were 
always in charge. But when they wer 











iione the front of the house was kept 
closed, with the doors and windows close- 
ly barred. To-day the windows were all 
open, @ rising breeze swayed the curtains 
toand fro, There were numerous signs of 
Walter’s presence; on the veranda were 
several easy-chairs and a lounge, besides 
a table with books and papers. And 
wasn’t that the hat he had worn when 
she saw him talking to the countryman 
near the post-office? Yes, it was the 
same. ‘‘What time can it be?” she 
thought. She had not her watch with 
her—the costly diamond-decked toy which 
Chase had given her; she had left it with 
her rings on the toilet table at L’Homme- 
dieu. Her wedding-ring was there also. 
But this was not from any plan about it; 
she always took off her rings at night. 
Her only gthought had been that she 
would carry nothing with her save the 
clothes she wore. 

After fifteen minutes of waiting her 
heart gave a leap—she heard Walter's 
voice within the house. ‘*‘ That is a wo- 
man answering. He is talking to the 
housekeeper,” she said to herself. 

But presently there seemed to be three 
voices. ‘*They must have another ser- 
vant,” she thought. Then, before she 
had time to recognize that the intonations 

ere not those of the mountain women, 
vho were the only resource as servants 
in this remote spot, Walter Willoughby 
himself came into view, pushing aside the 
curtains of one of the long windows that 
opened on the veranda. 

3ut before Ruth could detach herself 
from the leaves that surrounded her, he 
had drawn back again to make room for 
some one else, and a lady came out. He 
followed this lady, he took his seat famil- 
iarly upon the lounge where she had 
placed herself. It was Marion Barclay, 
the handsome inanimate girl who, with 
her father’ and mother, had spent some 
weeks at St. Augustine during the preced- 
ing winter. 

Marion was no longer inanimate. The 
fault of her finely chiselled face had been 
its coldness; but there was no coldness 
now, as Walter Willoughby took her 
hand and pressed it to his lips. 

At this moment Mrs. Barclay came out. 
‘Well, Darby and Joan,” she said, smil- 
ing, as she established herself in the most 
comfortable chair. 

Mrs. Barclay had favored Walter's suit 
from the first. It was her husband who 
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had opposed it. Christopher Barclay had, 
in faet, opposed it so strongly that at St. 
Augustine he had dismissed young Wil- 
loughby with a very decided negative. 
It was while held at bay by this curt re- 
fusal that young Willoughby had enter- 
tained himself fora time by a fresh study 
of Mrs. Horace Chase. 

This, however, had been but a brief di- 
version; he had never had the least in- 
tention of giving up Marion; he had re- 
newed his suit at Newport as soon as the 
summer opened. This time he had been 
more successful, and finally he had sue- 
ceeded in winning Christopher Barclay to 
the belief that he would know how to 
manage his daughter’s fortune, as, from 
the first, he had won Mrs. Barclay to the 
conviction that he would know how to 
manage her daughter's heart. Marion 
herself meanwhile had never had the 
slightest doubt as to either the one or the 
other. The engagement was still very 
new. As Mr. Barclay had investments at 
Chattanooga to look after, the little party 
of four had taken these beautiful October 
days for an excursion to Tennessee, and 
further south. Mrs. Barclay was aware 
that one of the elder Willoughbys had 
built a cottage not far from the Great 
Smoky Mountains, and as the paradisi- 
acal weather continued, with the forests 
all aglow and the sky a mixture of blue 
and gold, she suggested that they should 
go over from Chattanooga and take a 
look at it. Walter therefore arranged 
it. From the Warm Springs he himself 
had ridden on in advance in order to 
have the house opened—this was the mo- 
ment when he had made his brief visit to 
Asheville for the purpose of ordering sup- 
plies. The Barclays were to come no 
further eastward than the Lodge; they 
were to return to Warm Springs, and 
thence back to Chattanooga. Even if he 
had known that Ruth Chase was at 
L’'Hommedieu, Walter would not have 
been deterred from pleasing Mrs. Barclay 
by any thought of her vicinity. But, as 
it happened, he supposed that she was in 
New York, a recent letter from Nicholas 
Willoughby having mentioned that Chase 
himself was there, and that he was going 
abroad with his wife, sailing by the next 
Wednesday's Cunarder for Liverpool. 

‘‘Darby and Joan?” Walter had re- 
peated, in answer to Mrs. Barclay’s re- 
mark. ‘That is exactly what I am af- 
ter, mother. Come, let us settle the 
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matter now on the spot—the bona fide 


Darby -and-Joan-ness. When shall it , 


begin?” 

‘* * Mother,’ commented Mrs. Barclay, 
laughing. ‘ You have not lost much in 
your life through timidity, Walter. I 
venture to say that.” 

‘‘Nothing whatever,’ Walter replied, 
promptly. ‘* Shall we arrange it for next 
month? I have always said I shouid se- 
lect November for my wedding. To see 
how my wife bears bad weather.” 

‘‘No, no. Not quite so soon as that,” 
answered Mrs. Barclay. ‘* But early in 
the year perbaps,’’ she went on, consent- 
ingly, as she looked at her daughter's 
happy blushing face. 

Ruth heard every word. Through the 
crevices in the foliage she could see them 
distinctly. 

She had immedistely recognize] the 
Barclays. Anthony Etheridge’s speech 
about Walter's being in their train came 
back to her, and other mentions of their 
name as well. But this was mechanical 
merely; what held her, what transfixed 
her, was Walter’s own countenance. Ma- 
rion Barclay, Mrs. Barclay, all the ru- 
mors that Etheridge could collect, these 
would have been nothing to her if it had 
not been for that—for Walter's face. 

And Walter was, in truth, very happy. 
Marion was everything that he wished his 
wife to be; she was accomplished, stately, 
and statuesque; to those she liked she 
could be charming; her features had the 
distinction which he had always been de- 
termined that his wife should possess. 
He was not marrying her for her fortune, 
though he was very glad they had that 
also. He was much in love with her, 
and it was this which Ruth had perceived 
—perceived beyond a doubt. 

For fifteen minutes she stood there mo- 
tionless, her eyes resting upon him. 
Then feeling a deathlike chill coming, 
she had just sense enough, just life enough 
left to move backward noiselessly through 
the soft smooth leaves until she had 
reached the open forest beyond. As 
a whole life passes before the eyes of a 
drowning man, in the same way she saw 
as in a vision her long mistake, and her 
one idea was to get to some spot where he 
could not see her, where he would never 
find her, before she sank down. She 
glanced over her shoulder. Yes, the 
thicket concealed her in that direction. 
Then she looked towards the verge; her 


hurrying steps took her thither. Sitting 
down on the edge, she let herself s]j, 
over, holding on by a little sapling. |; 
broke and gave way. And then thy 
figure in the dark riding-habit, whic} 
was still adorned gayly with the brig 

leaves, disappeared. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

DOLLY FRANKLIN woke at dawn. <A 
moment later she stole to Ruth’s door aid 
listened. There was no sound withi: 
and, hoping that the tranquil slumbe 
still continued, the elder sister turned thy 
door-handle and looked in. 

The window curtains were drawn wid 
ly aside, as Ruth had arranged them sey 
eral hours before, in order to let in thy 
moonlight; the clear dawn showed that 
the bed was tenantless, the room empty 
Dolly entered quickly, closing the doo. 
behind her. But there was no letter 
bearing her name fastened to the pin 
cushion or placed conspicuously on the 
mantel-piece. The rings, watch, and purse 
lying on the toilet table next attracted 
her attention; she placed them in a draw 
er and locked it, putting the key in he 
pocket. Then, with her heart throbbing, 
she looked to see what clothes had been 
taken. ‘The riding-habit and hat, and 
the riding-boots. She has gone to thi 
Lodge. She has found out in some way 
that he is staying there. Probably she 
is on Kentucky Belle.” 

Dolly knew that Walter was at the 
Lodge; she had caused inquiries to be 
made as soon as possible after Miss Billy's 
report that she had seen him. Her negro 
messenger had returned with the tidings 
that Mr. Willoughby had spent but half 
an hour in town; he was staying for a 
few days at his uncle’s cottage on the 
mountain above Crumb’s, and had ridden 
up merely to order some supplies. 

After making sure that there were no 
other betrayals in Ruth’s deserted room, 
Dolly returned to her own apartment 
and rang for her English maid, Diana 
Pollikett. Diana was not yet up. As 
soon as possible she came hurrying in 
she was afraid that Miss Franklin was 
ill. ‘* Please call Félicité,” said Doll 
Then when the two returned together, 
the sallow French woman muffled in a 
pink shawl, Dolly said: ‘‘I think that 
Mrs. Chase has gone off for an early ride 
I dare say that she thought it would be 
amusing to take me by surprise.” And 











she laughed. (But that there was anger 
inderneath her laugh was very evident.) 

Félicité, go down and see if I am not 

eht,”’ she went on. ‘‘I think you will 
find that her horse is gone.” 

Her acting was so perfect—her feigned 

rth, with the deep annoyance visible 

neath it—that the two maids were se- 
cretly much entertained; Mrs. Chase’s 
escapade and her sharp-eyed sister's dis- 
comfiture were in three minutes known 
to everybody in the house. ‘* Your ma- 
demoiselle, she tr'ry to keep my young 
madame a leetle too tight,” commented 
Félicité in confidence to Miss Pollikett. 

Dolly, having set her story going, went 
through the form of eating her breakfast. 
Then, as soon as she could, without seem- 
ing to be in too great haste, she drove off 
in her own phaeton, playing to the end 
her part of enraged suppressed vexation. 

She was on her way to the Lodge. It 
was a long drive, and the road was rough ; 
the gait of her old pony was never more 
than slow. But she had not dared to 
take a faster horse, lest the unusual act 
should excite surprise. And no one must 
vo with her; she must search for her sis- 
ter alone. ‘* Oh, Prosper, do go on!” she 
kept saying, pleadingly, to the pony. But 
with all her effort it was two o’clock be- 
fore she reached Crumb’s, Prosper’s jog- 
trot being hardly faster than a walk, 

As the farm-house at last came into 
sight, she brushed away her tears of 
despair and summoned a smile. ‘‘ My 
sister is here, or she has been here, 
hasn’t she?” she said, confidently, to Mrs. 
Crumb, who, at the sound of the wheels, 
had come to the door. 

** Yes, she’s been yere. She's gone for 
a walk,” Portia answered. ‘She left her 
mare; but she wouldn't stop to eat any- 
thing, though she must have quit town 
mortial early.” 

‘‘Oh, she had breakfast before she start- 
ed,” lied Dolly, carelessly. ‘‘ And I have 
brought lunch with me; we are to eat it 
together. But I am very late in getting 
here, my fat old pony is so slow. Which 
way has she gone?” 

‘Straight down the road,” replied Por- 
tia. ‘‘An’ when you find her, I reckon 
you'd both better be thinkin’ of gettin’ 
todes home befo’ long. For the fine 
weather's about broke; there’s a change 
comin’,”’ 

‘‘ Down the road—yes,” thought Doliy. 
‘But as soon as she was out of sight she 
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went straight up the mountain, I know. 
Oh, if 1 could only do it too! It is so 
much shorter.”” But as she feared her 
weak ankle might fail, all she could do 
was to drive up by the new road, the road 
which Nicholas Willoughby had _ built 
through the ravine below. She went on, 
therefore; there were still three miles to 
cover before this new road turned off. 

It was the only well-made carriage 
track in the county. First it followed 
the ravine, crossing and recrossing the 
brook at its bottom; then, leaving the 
gorge behind, it wound up the remainder 
of the ascent in long zigzags like those of 
the Alpine passes. The breeze, which had 
stirred the curtains of the Lodge when 
Ruth was standing in the thicket, had 
now grown into a wind, and clouds were 
gathering. But Dolly noticed nothing. 
Reaching the new road at last, she began 
the ascent. 

When about a third of the way up, she 
thought she heard the sound of wheels 
coming down. The zigzag next above 
hers was fringed with trees, so that she 
could see nothing, but presently she dis- 
tinguished the trot of two horses. Was 
it Ruth with Walter Willoughby? Were 
they already taking flight? Fiercely Dol- 
ly turned her phaeton straight across the 
road to block the way. ‘‘She shall never 
pass me. I will drag her from him!” The 
bend of her zigzag was at some distance; 
she waited, motionless, listening to the 
wheels as they came nearer and nearer. 
Then round the curve swept a pair of 
sorrel horses and a light carriage. The 
top of the carriage was down, and she 
could see that it held four persons; on 
the back seat was a portly man with gray 
hair, and with him a comfortable-look- 
ing elderly lady, a red cushion behind 
her shoulders; in front was a tall fair- 
haired girl, and by her side—Walter Wil- 
loughby. 

In the first glance Dolly had recognized 
Walter's companions; and the radiant 
face of Marion Barclay, so changed, so 
happy, told her all. She drew her pony 
straight, and turning out a little so as to 
make room. she passed them with a bow, 
and even with a smile. 

Walter seemed much astonished to see 
her there. But he had time to do no 
more than return her salutation, for he 
was driving at a sharp pace, and the de- 
scent was steep. He looked back; but 
her pony was going steadily up the ascent, 
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and presently turning the bend, her phae- 
ton disappeared, 

‘“This road leads only to the Lodge; 
[ cannot imagine why Miss Franklin is 
going there now,” he said, ‘‘ or what she 
is doing here in any case, so far from 
L’Hommedieu, and alone.” 

‘*L’/Hommedieu? What is that? Oh 
yes, [remember; Anthony Etheridge told 
me that the Franklins had a place with 
that name (Huguenot, isn’t it?) in the 
North Carolina mountains, somewhere,” 
remarked Mrs. Barclay. ‘‘ What has 
become, by-the-way, of the pretty sister 
who married your uncle’s partner, Horace 
Chase? The Chases did not open their 
Newport house this summer; are they 
abroad ?”’ 

‘*‘No. But they are going soon,” Wal- 
ter answered. ‘‘ My last letter from my 
uncle mentioned that Chase was in New 
York, and that he had taken passage 
for himself and his wife in the Cunard 
steamer of next Wednesday.” 

‘*Dear me! those clouds certainly look 
very threatening,” commented Mrs. Bar- 
clay, forgetting the Chases, as a treeless 
space in front gave her for a moment a 
wider view of the sky. ‘‘ I do hope that 
we shall reach Warm Springs before the 
rain fairly comes down.” 

It was this change in the weather which 
had altered their plans. Nicholas Wil- 
loughby’s mountain perch, though an 
ideal spot when the sky “was blue, would 
be dreary enough in a long autumn storm; 
the Barclays and their prospective son- 
in-law were therefore hastening back to 
the lowlands. 

Dolly reached the summit, and as the 
road brought her nearer and nearer to the 
Lodge, she was assailed by sinister fore- 
bodings. The first enormous relief which 
had filled her heart as she read the story 
told by the carriage was now darkened 
by dread of another sort. If Ruth too 
had seen: Marion, if Ruth too had com- 
prehended all—where was she? From 
the untroubled countenances of the de- 
scending party, Dolly was certain that 
they, at least, had had no glimpse of 
Ruth; no, not even Walter. Dolly be- 
lieved that men were capable of every 
brutality. But Walter’s expression, when 
he returned her bow, had not been that 
of assumed unconsciousness, or assumed 
anything; there was no mistaking it—he 
was happy and contented; he looked as 
though he were enjoying the rapid mo- 


tion and his own skilful driving, but very 
decidedly also as though all the rest of }\js 
attention was given to the girl by his side 
‘** Oh, it’s alla mistake. And now on}, 
let me find her, and get her home, and iio 
one shall ever know!” Dolly said to he: 
self with inexpressible relief. But thi 
had followed fear: could she find her 
When the chimneys of the Lodge came 
into sight she drove her pony into the 
woods and tied him to a tree. Thy 
she approached the house cautiously, ¢ 
ing through the forest, and searching 
the carpet of fallen leaves, trying to dis 
cover the imprint of footsteps. ‘‘If she 
came here (and I know she did), is there 
any place from which, herself concealed 
she could have had a glimpse of Mario: 
That thicket, perhaps; it stretches a 
most to the veranda.” And hurrying to 
this copse, Dolly examined its outer edge 
closely, inch by inch. She found two 
places where there was a track; evident), 
some one he entered at one of the points 
and penetrated toa certain distance; then 
had come out in a straight line, back 
ward. Dolly entered the thicket hers: 
and followed this path. It brought her 
to a point whence she had a clear vic 
of the veranda. All signs of occupation 
were already gone; the chairs and tables 
had been carried in, the windows had 
been closed and barred. ‘‘If she stood 
here and saw them, and then if she moved 
backward and got herself out,” thought 
Dolly, ‘‘ where did she go next?” Shi 
herself moved backward, meanwhile, fo 
lowing the track, and when freed from 
the thicket, she knelt down and looked 
along the surface of the ground, her eyes 
on a level with it; she had seen the nm 
groes find small articles in that way—a 
button, or even a pin. After changing 
her place two or three times, she thought 
she discerned a faint indication of foot 
steps, and she followed this possible trail, 
keeping at some distance from it at one 
side, so that it should not be effaced, and 
every now and then stooping to get an 
other view of it, horizontally. For thie 
signs were so slight that it was difficult 
to see them—nothing but a few leaves 
pressed down a little more than the ot! 
ers here and there. The trail led her to 


the edge of the plateau. And here at last 
was something more definite—flattened 
herbage, and a small sapling bent over 
the verge and broken, as though some 
one had borne a weight upon it, ‘‘Shie 
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et herself slip over the thought 
Dolly. ‘‘She is dovi there in the 
oods somewhere. Oh, how shall I find 
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The October afternoon would be draw 
ng to its close before long, and this even 
ng there would be no twilight, for black 
ouds had now covered the sky. The 

nd was beginning to sway the bouglis 

the trees above. In spite of her lame 

ess, Dolly let herself down over the 
lve, There was no time to lose; she 
just find her sister before dark. 

The slope below was steep; she tried 
to check her sliding descent with her left 
foot, which was the stronger; but she did 
not sueceed in stopping herself until her 
clothes had been torn, and her body a 
vood deal bruised. When at last her 
slide was arrested, she began to search 
the ground for a second trail. But if 
there had been one, the leaves obscured 
it; not only were they coming down in 
showers from above, but the wind every 
now and then scooped up armfuls of 
those already fallen, and whirled them 
round and round in eddying spirals. 
Keeping the peeled sapling above her as 
her guide, Dolly began to descend slowly, 
going first to the right for several yards, 
then to the left, and pausing at the end 
of each zigzag to examine the forest be- 
yond, With her crippled ankle, her 
progress was slow. She lost sight, after 
a while, of the sapling; but as she had 
what is called the sense of locality, she* 
was still able to keep pretty near the im- 
aginary line which she was trying to fol- 
low. For her theory was that Ruth had 
gone straight down; that once out of 
sight from the house, she had let herself 
go. Light though she was on her feet, 
she must have ended by falling, and if 
there was a second ledge below? ‘‘ But 
I won’t think of that!’ Dolly said to her- 
self ydesperately. 

She was now so far below the house 
that she knew she could not be heard; 
she therefore began to call: ‘‘ Ruth! 
Ruth!” But there was no reply. ‘I 
will count, and every time I reach a hun- 
dred I will call. Oh, why, just this one 
day, should it grow dark so early, after 
weeks of the clearest twilight!” She 

mped on as long as she could see, calling 
at regular intervals. Then drops began 
to fa. And finally darkness descended, 
and the rain came down in torrents. She 
crouched beside a large tree, using its 
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trunk as a protection as much as she 
could. Her hat and jacket were soon 
wet through, but she did not think of 
herself, she thought only of Ruth—Ruth, 
who had been fading for months—Ruth, 
out in this storm. ‘‘But I'll find her 
and take her back. And no one shall ever 
know!” thought the elder sister, deter- 
minedly, 

After what seemed a long time, the 
rain grew less dense; then it ceased, and 
a little moonlight came wanly out be 
tween the flying clouds. The instant 
she could see her way, Dolly resumed 
her search. The ground was now wet, 
and her skirts were soon stained as she 
moved haltingly back and forth, holding 
on by the trees. ** Ruth! Ruth!” Atthe 
end of half an hour she came to a hol- 
low lined with bushes. She hesitated; 
but her determination to make her search 
thorough, over every inch of the grouad, 
caused her to let herself down into it, 
holding on as well as she could by the 
bushes. 

And there, at the bottom, was the body 
of her sister. 

‘‘O God, don’t let her be dead!” she 
cried, aloud. Drying the palm of her 
hand, she unbuttoned the soaked riding- 
habit and felt for the heart. At first 
there seemed to be no beating. Then she 
thought she perceived a faint throb. But 
she could not be sure; perhaps it was 
only her intense wish transferred to the 
place. The clouds had again covered the 
moon; she had found the body by touch- 
ing it, not by seeing it. Ruth’s hat was 
gone, her hair and her cold face were 
soaked. ‘If I could only see her! Poor 
little girl!” said Dolly, sobbing aloud. 

Presently it began to rain again with 
great violence; and then Dolly, in a rage, 
seated herself on the soaked ground at 
the bottom of the hollow, took her sister's 
lifeless form in her arms, and held it 
close. ‘‘She is not dead. For she isn't 
heavy; she is light. If she had been 
dead, I couldn’t have lifted her.” She 
dried Ruth’s face. She began to chafe 
her temples. After half an hour she 
thought she perceived more warmth, and 
her cramped arm redoubled its effort. 
The rain was coming down in sheets, but 
she did not mind it now, for she felt a 
breath, a sigh. ‘* Ruth, do you know 
me? It is Dolly; no one but Dolly.” 

Ruth's eyes opened, though Dolly 
could not see them. Then she said, 
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‘* Dolly, he loves some one else.” That 
was all; she did not speak again. 

The storm kept on, and they sat there 
together, motionless. Ruth’s clothes were 
so wet that they were like lead. At 
length the black cloud from which that 
especial deluge had come moved away, 
and fitful moonlight shone out again. 
Now came the anxious moment: would 
Ruth be able to walk? 

At first it seemed as if she could not 
even rise, her whole body was so stiff. 
She was also extremely weak: she had 
eaten nothing since the night before, and 
the new life which had inspired her was 
utterly gone. But Dolly, somehow, made 
herself firm as iron; standing, she lifted 
her sister to her feet, and held her up- 
right until, little by little, she regained 
life enough to take one or two steps. 
Then slowly they climbed from the hol- 
low. With many pauses they went down 
the mountain: from this point, fortunate- 
ly, its slope was not quite so steep. How 
she did it Dolly never knew. But the 
moment came at last when she saw a 
lighted window, and made her way tow- 
ards it. And the final moment also came 
when she arrived at a door. Her arm 
was still supporting her pale young sis- 
ter, who leaned against her. Ruth had 
not spoken; she had moved automatical- 
ly; her senses were half torpid. 

The lighted window was that of Portia 
Crumb. Portia had not gone to bed, 
but she was not sitting up on their ac- 
count; she supposed that they had found 
shelter at one of several small houses that 
were scattered along the river road in 
the direction which they had taken. She 
was sitting up in order to minister to her 
Dave.” David Crumb’s fits of drunken- 
ness generally lasted through two days. 
When he came to himself, his first de- 
mand was for coffee, and his wife, who 
never could resist sympathizing a little 
with the relief which her surly husband 
had been able to obtain for a time from 
the grief which ached incessantly in her 
own poor heart—his wife always remain- 
ed within call to give him whatever he 
needed. And, oddly enough, these vigils 
had become almost precious to Portia. 
For occasionally at these moments David 
of his own accord would talk of his lost 
boys—the only times he ever mentioned 
them, or permitted his wife to do it. And 
now and then he allowed her to read her 
Bible to him for a short time, and even 


to sing a hymn perhaps, to which }e 
contributed in snatches a growling 
pentant bass. 

Portia’s coffee- pot stood on the jot 
coals of her kitchen fireplace; she 
been occupying the time in spinning, : 
in chanting softly to herself, as the r: 
poured down outside: 

‘ Je-ru-sa-lem, my happy heme, 
Name ever dear tu me, 
When shell my laberrs hev an end? 
Thy joys when she// I see ?— 
Thy-y jovs when shell-el I see?” 

Then, hearing some one at the outer 
door, she had come to open it. 

‘*Good Lors! Miss Dolly! Here 
lemme help you! Bring her right into tle 
kitchen, an’ put her down on the mat clost 
to the fire till I get her wet close off!” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Horace CHASE, having by hard work 
arranged his far-stretching affairs so tliat 
he could leave them, reached L’Homme- 
dieu late in the evening of the day of 
Ruth’s flight. He had not telegraphed 
that he was coming; his plan was to take 
his wife by surprise, and have her well 
on her way to New York and the Li 
erpool steamer almost before she knew 
it. She had always been fond of the wm 
expected; this fondness would perhaps 
serve him now. When he reached the 
rambling. old house, to which his money 
had given a new freshness, there was 
*no one to meet him but Dolly’s Diana. 
Diana, in her moderate unexcited way, 
began to tell him what had happened 
But she was soon re-enforced by Feélicité, 
whose ideas (regarding the same events) 
were far more decorated and theoretic 

‘*Miss Franklin had a lunch prepared, 
and took it with her,” Diana went on 
‘*T myself cut six beef sandwiches. And 
I added—” 

‘* Ket ended in a peekneek,” interrupt 
ed Félicité, waving her hand as if to sug 
gest the forest. ‘‘The leaf was so red, 
and the time so beautiful all the day, 
monsieur. No clouds, and the sky of a 
blue. Then suddenlee the rain ees come. 
No doubt they have entered in a house to 
wait till morning.” 

‘“Which road did my wife take?” in 
quired Chase, his tone anxious. 

‘“Ah, monsieur, no one see herr, slie 
go so early. Eet was herr joke; to es 
cape a leetle from herr sistare, if eet |s 
permit to say; pardon.” 






‘““Which way, then, did Miss Franklin 
vo?” continued Chase, impatiently. 

3oth women pointed towards the left. 
‘‘She went down the street; that way.” 

‘‘Down the street? That's no good; 
the street goes anywhere! What I want 
to know is which road she took after 
leaving town?” 

But naturally neither Félicité nor 
Miss Pollikett could answer this ques- 
tion: they had not followed the phaeton. 

Chase rang the bell and sent for one 
of the stablemen. ‘‘ Let Pompey and Zip 
go and ask at all the last houses where 
the three roads that can be reached from 
the end of this street turn off, whether 
any one noticed Miss Franklin drive past 
this morning. They all know her pony 
and trap. Tell Pompey to step lively, 
and if the people have gone to bed, he 
must knock ’em up.” 

The two negroes returned in less than 
twenty minutes; they had found the trace 
without trouble. Miss Franklin had taken 
the river road towards Warm Springs. 

‘‘Saddle my horse,” said Chase; ‘‘and 
you, Jeff, as soon as | have started put 
the pair in the light carriage and drive 
down to Crumb’s. Have the lamps in 
good order and burning brightly, and 
see that the curtains are buttoned down 
so as to keep the inside dry. Felicity, 
put in shawls and whatever's necessary ; 
the ladies are no doubt under cover some- 
where; but they may have got wet before 
reaching it. Perhaps one of you had bet- 
ter go along,” he added, looking at the 
two women reflectively, as if deciding 
which one would be best. 

‘Yes, sir; I can be ready in a mo- 
ment,” said Diana, going out. 

“Ah! for two there is not enough 
place,” .murmured Félicité, much re- 
lieved. 

Chase ate a few mouthfuls of some- 
thing while his horse was being saddled; 
then, less than half an hour after his ar- 
rival, he was off again. It was very dark, 
but he did not slacken his speed for that, 
nor for the rough stony ascents and de- 
scents, nor for the places where the swol- 
len river had overflowed the track. The 
distance which Dolly’s slow old pony had 
taken five hours to traverse, this hard 
rider covered in less than half the time. 
At one o’elock he reached Crumb’s. It 
was the first house in that direction after 
the village and its outskirts had been left 
behind. Along the mile or two beyond 
Vou. LXXXVII.—No. 521.—79 
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it, further towards the west, were three 
smaller houses, and at one of the four he 
hoped to find his wife. As he drew near, 
he saw that Crumb’s showed two lighted 
windows. ‘‘They’re here,” he said to 
himself, with a long breatirof relief. As 
he rode up to the porch, Portia, who had 
heard his horse’s footsteps, looked out. 

‘*They’re here?” he asked. 

‘** Yes,” answered Portia, ‘‘ they be.” 

** And all right?” 

‘*T reckon so, by this time. Mis’ Chase, 
she was pretty well beat when she first 
come; but she’s asleep now, an’ restin’ 
well. And Miss Dolly, she’s asleep too.” 

Chase dismounted. ‘‘Can my horse be 
put up? Just call some one, will you?” 

‘* Well, Isrul Porter, who works here, 
has gone home,” answered Mrs. Crumb. 
‘* After Mis’ Chase and Miss Dolly got 
yere, I woke Isrul up an’ sent him arter 
their pony what they'd lef’ in the woods 
more’n two miles off, an’ he ‘lowed, Isrul 
did, that he’d take him home with him 
for the night when he found him, bekase 
the Porters’s house is nearer than our’n to 
the place where he was left. An’ Dave, 
he ain’t workin’ ter-day; he’s ailin’ a lit- 
tle. But J kin see to yer hoss.” 

‘*Show a light and I'll do it myself,” 
Chase answered, amused at the idea of his 
leaving such work to a woman. 

Portia returned to the kitchen, and 
came back with a burning brand of pitch- 
pine, which gave out a bright flare. Car- 
rying this as a torch, she led the way to 
the stable, Chase following with the horse. 
‘“Your mare, she’s in yere erready,” said 
the farmer’s wife, pointing to Kentucky 
Belle. 

Then as they went back to the house 
by the light of the flaring brand, she 
asked whether she should go up and wake 
Ruth. 

‘Yes; I'll goalong; which room is it? 
Hold on, though; are you sure my wife’s 
asleep?” 

‘* When I went up the minute before 
you come she was, an’ Miss Dolly too.” 

‘* Well, then, I guess I won’t disturb 
‘em just yet,” said Chase, and he went 
with Portia to her kitchen, where she 
brought forward her rocking-chair for 
his use. ‘‘ What time did they get here?” 
he inquired. 

Portia, seating herself-on a three-legged 
stool, told what she knew. As she was 
finishing her story there came a roar from 


_the dark end of the long room, the end 
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where the loom stood. ‘It’s only Dave 
wakin’ up,” she explained, and she has- 
tened towards her husband. But as she 
did so, he yelled “coffee!” in enraged 
tones, and, hurrying back, she knelt down 
and blew up the fire. ‘‘ I’m comin’, Dave; 
it’s all ready,” she called. Then as she 
continued to work the bellows, she went 
on in a low voice to Chase. ‘‘ He'll stay 
awake now fer an hour or two, an’ he’ll be 
talkin’ an’ talkin’ on, p’r’aps. Mebbe you'd 
ruther set in the best room for a whilst? 
There’s a fire, an’ the stairs mount right 
up from there to the room where yer 
wife’s asleep, an’ her sister, so you kin go 
up whenever you like. Relse you might 
lay down yourself an’ get some sleep 
without disturbin’ ‘em at all till mawnin’. 
There’s a good bed in the best room; none 
better.” 

‘* Coffee!” roared the farmer a second 
time, and Portia quickly took the cup, 
which stood waiting with sugar and cream 
already in it, and lifting her pot from 
the coals, poured out the odorous bev- 
erage, the strong coffee of Rio. Though 
she had an intense desire to be left alone 
with ‘* Dave,” now that his precious wak- 
ing-time had come, her inborn sense of 
hospitality would never have permitted 
her to suggest that her guest should leave 
her. if she had not believed with all her 
heart that her best room was a bower of 
beauty. She even had the feeling that she 
ought to urge it a little, lest he should be 
unwilling to ‘‘use it common.” Chase, 
perceiving that she wished him to go, 
went softly out, and entering the bower, 
closed the door behind him. The fire 
was low. He put on some pitch-pine 
splinters, and added sticks of wood; for, 
in spite of his water-proof coat (which was 
now hanging before the fireplace in the 
kitchen), his clothes were damp. He 
lifted the logs carefully, so as not to 
waken the sleepers above; then he sat 
down and stretched out his legs to the 
blaze. In spite of Portia’s assertion that 
his wife was ‘‘all right,” he was very 
upeasy; he could scarcely keep himself 
from stealing up to get a look at her. 
But sleeplessness had been for so long one 
of her troubles that he knew it was far 
wiser to let her rest as long as she could. 
One thought pleased him; it had pleased 
him since the moment he heard it: her 
stealing off for a ride at dawn simply to 
tease Dolly. That certainly looked as if 
she must be much stronger than she had 


been when he left her. It was an escaya\; 
worthy of the days when she had beey 
the frolicking Ruth Franklin. On ¢ 
other hand loomed up the results of this 
freak of hers, namely, her having been . 
so long in the storm. Portia’s expressio: 
‘‘ pretty well beat when she first com: 
that was not encouraging. Thus 
weighed the possibilities, sitting th. 
with his chair tilted back, his eyes fixed 
on the reviving flame. He knew that he 
could not sleep until he had seen he 
Portia’s ‘‘ best bed,” therefore, did 1 
tempt him. In addition, he wished to 
wait for the carriage, in order to contrive 
some sort of shelter for it, and to assist 
in putting up the horses, since there was 
no one else todo it. After a while, with 
his hands clasped behind his head, 
moved his chair a little and looked vagui 
ly round the room. Everything was the 
same as when he had paid his form: 
visit there during the excursion which }: 
had made over the Great Smoky Moun 
tains with the Franklins and poor Jare: 
The red patch-work quilt was sprea 
smoothly over the bed; the accordion was 
on the mantel-piece, flanked by the vase 
whose design was a pudgy hand holding 
a cornucopia; on the wall was the long 
row of smirking fashion plates from Go 
dey’s Lady's Book. This means of entei 
tainment, however, was soon exhausted 
and after a while he took some memo 
randa from his pocket, and, bending for 
ward ‘towards the fire, began to look then 
over. 

He had been thus engaged for near|y 
half an hour when a door opened behi: 
him and Dolly Franklin came in. 

She had no idea that he was there. The 
bedroom above, whose flight of steep stairs 
she had just descended, possessed windows 
only towards the river; and the second 
story floors of the old house were so thic\ 
that no sound from below could pene 
trate them. She had not therefore heard 
Chase ride up on the other side; she had 
not distinguished any sounds in the 
kitchen. ; 

He jumped up when he saw her. ‘I'm 
mighty glad you’ve come down. Ive 
been afraid to disturb her. Is she awake” 

Dolly closed the door behind her. ‘‘ No; 
she is sleeping soundly. I wouldn't go 
up just now. A good sleep is what she 
needs most of all.” 

‘* All right, 11 wait. But how in tie 
world came she to be out so long in tlie 









rain, and you too? That’s the part I don’t 
understand.” 

Dolly’s heart had stood still when she 
saw her brother-in-law. ‘‘I’1l sit here for 
a while,” she suggested, in order to gain 
time. ‘* Will you please pull forward that 
chair—the one in the corner? I had no 
idea you were here. I only came down 
for the pillows from this bed; they are 
better than those upstairs.’”” While she 
was getting out these words her quick 
mind had flown back to L’Hommedieu, 
and the impression which she had left be- 
hind her there, carefully arranged and 
left as explanation of their absence. The 
explanation had been intended for any 
of their friends who might happen to come 
to the house during the day. But it 
would do equally well for Horace Chase; 
and Félicité could be safely trusted to 
have repeated it to him within five min- 
utes after his unexpected arrival. For 
Félicité was not fond of Miss Dora Frank- 
lin. The idea’ that her young mistress 
had-gone off for a ride at daylight would 
be an immense delight to the French 
woman, not for the expedition itself (such 
amusements in a country so ‘‘ sauvage” 
being beyond her comprehension), but for 
the annoyance to mademoiselle—made- 
moiselle whose watchfulness over every- 
thing that concerned her sister (even her 
sister’s maid) was so insupportably strin- 
gent. Their start, therefore, Dolly reflect- 
ed, both Ruth’s at dawn and her own a 
little later, was probably in a measure ac- 
counted for in Horace Chase’s mind. But 
as regarded the hours in the rain, what 
could she invent about that? For Portia 
had evidently described Ruth’s exhaustion 
and their wet clothes.’ She had seated her- 
self by the fire; arrayed in one of the 
shapeless dresses of her hostess, with her 
hair braided and hanging down her back, 
ler plain face looked plainer than ever. 
Worn out though she was, she had not 
been asleep even for a moment; she 
had been sitting by the bedside watching 
her sister. Ruth had lain motionless, 
with her head thrown back lifelessly, her 
breathing scarcely perceptible. When- 
ever Portia had peeped in (and the farm- 
er's wife had stolen softly up the stairs 
three times) Dolly had pretended to be 
asleep; and she knew that Portia would 
think that Ruth also was sleeping. But 
Ruth was not asleep. And Dolly’s mind 
was filled with apprehension. What 
would follow this apathy? 
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‘* As I understand it, Ruthie took a no- 
tion to go off for a ride at daybreak,” 
Horace Chase began, ‘‘and then, after 
breakfast, you followed her. How did 
you know which way slie went? I sup- 
posed you asked. But she left her mare 
here as early as half past eight this morn- 
ing the woman of the house tells me; and 
you yourself got here at two; what hap- 
pened afterwards? How came you to 
stay out inthe rain? Unless you got lost, 
I don’t see what you were about?” 

‘We were lost for a while,” answered 
Dolly, who had now arranged her legend. 
‘*But that was afterwards. Our staying 
out was my fault, or, rather, my mis- 
fortune.” She put out her feet, and 
warmed them calmly. ‘‘After I drove 
on from here, I didn’t find Ruth for some 
time. When at last I came upon her we 
took our lunch together, and then I tied 
the pony to a tree and we strolled off 
through the woods, picking up the colored 
leaves. Suddenly I had one of my at- 
tacks. And it must have been a pretty 
bad one, for it lasted a long time. How 
long I don’t know; but when I came to 
myself it was dark. Ruth, of course, 
couldn't carry me, poor child. And she 
wouldn’t leave me. So there we staid 
in the rain. And when finally I was able 
to move, it took us ages to get here, for 
not only was I obliged to walk slowly, 
but it was so dark that we couldn’t find 
the road. [Tamallrightnow. But mean- 
while she is dreadfully used up.” 

Here, from the kitchen, came the sound 
of Portia’s flat voice . 


‘* Je-ru-sa-lem, my happy home, 
Name ever dear tu me, 
When shell my laberrs hev an end? 
Thy joys when shell I see? 
Thy-y joys when shell-e/ I see? 
‘“When shell these eyes thy heavenly walls 
An’ peerly gates behold ? 
Thy buildin’s with salvation strong, 
An’ streets of shinin’ gold ? 
An’-an’ streets of shi-i-nin’ gold!” 
“Crumb has arrived at his religious 
stage, and his wife is celebrating,” com- 
mented Dolly. ‘‘ He goes through them 
all in regular succession every time he is 
drunk. Obstinacy. Savagery. Lethargy. 
And then, finally, Repentance, for he isn’t 
one of those unimportant just persons who 
need none.” 
Chase glanced at her with inward dis- 
favor; cynicism ina woman was extremely 
unpleasant tohim. His mental comment, 
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after she had explained their adventures, 
had been: ‘‘ Well, if Dolly had let the 
whole job alone, none of this would have 
happened; Ruth would have had her lark 
out and come home all right, and that 
would have been the end of it. But Dolly 
must needs have her finger in the pie, and 
out she goes. Then of course she gets 
sick, and the end is that instead of her 
seeing to Ruth, Ruth has to see to her.” 
But he kept these reflections to himself. 
He brought forward instead the idea that 
was important to him: ‘‘Isn’t it a pretty 
good sign she’s better, that she wanted to 
go off for a ride in that way? It’s like 
the things she used to do when I first 
knew her. Den’t you remember how she 
staid out so long that cold windy night 
without her hat, talking with Malachi 
Hill, over the back fence, about his Big 
Moose masquerade? And how she even 
went on, bareheaded, and in the dark, 
half across the village to find Achilles 
Larue and get him to come, so that she 
could tease Miss Billy?” He gave a short 
laugh over the remembrance. ‘‘I cannot 
help thinking, Dolly, that she isn’t half 
as sick as you made out; in fact, I’ve 
never thought she was, though I’ve more 
or less fallen in with your idea of giving 
hera change. I had made arrangements 
to start for New York to-morrow morn- 
ing, so as to hit the Cunarder of Wednes- 
day. But, as things have turned out, I 
don’t know that we need pull up stakes 
so completely, after all. She’s evidently 
better.” 

For one instant Dolly thought. Then 
she spoke: ‘‘ No, carry out your plan. 
Take her away to-morrow morning just 
as you intended. Even if she is some- 
what stronger (though I think you'll find 
that she isn’t), she needs a change.” She 

_said this decidedly. But the decision was 
for her own sake; it was an effort to make 
herself believe, by the sound of the spoken 
words, that this course would still be pos- 
sible. ‘‘It shall be possible,” she re- 
solved. 

‘* Well, I guess I won't decide till I see 
her,” Chase answered. ‘‘ Perhaps she’s 
awake by this time?” 

Dolly got up quickly. 
see; my step is lighter than yours. 


‘*T will go and 
If I 
do not come back, that will mean that she 
is still asleep, and that I think it best not 


to disturb her. The moment she does 
wake, however, I will come and call you. 
Will that do?” 
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‘** All right,” said Chase, briefly, a sec 
ond time. He did not especially enjoy 
the prospect of several years in Europe 
But at least it would be agreeable to have 
his wife to himself, with no Dolly to med 
die and dictate. 

After she had gone, he sat expectant 
for nearly fifteen minutes. But she did 
not return; Ruth evidently had not wak 
ened. He rose, gavea stretch, and going 
to the window, raised the curtain and 
looked out. The rain was pouring down 
there was no sign of the carriage; it was 
so dark that he could not see even the 
nearest trees. Dropping the curtain again, 
he walked about the room for a whil 
Then he started to go to the kitchen. to 
see how his wet coat was coming on; but 
remembering Portia’s vigil (which nothing 
could have induced him to break in upon, 
now that he understood its nature), he 
stopped. He looked at all the simpering 
ladies of the fashion plates, ladies whose 
bodies were formed on the model which 
seems to be peculiar to such publications, 
and to exist only for them; he lifted the 
vase and inspected it a third time; he even 
tried the accordion softly. Finally he 
sat down by the fire, and taking out his 
memoranda again and a pencil, he went 
back to his calculations. 

Dolly had gone swiftly up the stairs 
and along the entry which led to the bed 
room. Ruth was lying just as she had 
left her, with her eyes shut, her head 
thrown back. Dolly closed the door and 
locked it; then she came and leaned over 
her. 

‘* Ruth, do you hear me?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Ruth, mechanically. 

Dolly sat down by the side of the bed 
and drew her sister towards her. 

‘‘T have something to tell you,” sie 
whispered. ‘‘ Your husband is down 
stairs.” 

Ruth did not start. After a moment 
she opered her eyes and turned them 
slowly towards her sister. 

‘‘He came home unexpectedly,” Dolly 
went on, in the same low tone. “He 
reached L’Hommedieu this evening, and 
when they told him that we had not re- 
turned he had inquiries made as to the 
road we had taken, and came down here 
himself on horseback. At L’Hommediecu, 
Ruth, they think that you slipped out at 
dawn for a ride, just to play me a trick, 
because I have watched you so closely 
about your health lately that you were 
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it of all patience. I let them think this; 
or, rather, I made them think it. And 
they have repeated it to your husband, 
who accepts it just as they did. The 
only thing he could not understand was 
why we staid out so long in the storm, 
for Portia had evidently told him how 
late it was when we came in, and how 
exhausted you looked. So I have just 
said that after I found you we had our 
lunch together, and then, after tying the 
pony to a tree, we strolled through the 
woods, picking up the colored leaves. 
Suddenly one of my attacks came on, and 
it was a bad attack; I was unconscious 
foralong time. You wouldn't leave me; 
and so there we had to stay in the rain. 
When at last I could walk I had to come 
slowly. And we couldn't find the road 
for a long while—it was so dark. All 
this seems to him perfectly natural, Ruth; 
he suspects nothing. The only point he 
is troubled about is your health—how 
that will come out after the exposure. 
He is sitting by the fire downstairs wait- 
ing for you to wake, for I told him you 
were asleep. And here is something al- 
most superhumanly lucky: his plan is to 
take you off to New York to-morrow 
morning, to hit the Wednesday’s Cunard 
steamer for Liverpool. He has had this 
idea for some weeks—the idea of going 
abroad. That was the reason he went 
away—to make ready. He didn’t tell 
you about it, because he thought he would 
take you by surprise. And he still hopes 
to sail on Wednesday, provided you are 
well enough. It isn’t to be a flying trip 
this time; he is willing to stay over there 
for years if you like. Now, Ruth, listen 
tome. You must go. . You need make 
no effort of any kind; just let yourself 
slip on from day to day passively. There 
is nothing difficult about that. If there 
were, I should not ask you to do it, for I 
know you could never play a part. But 
here there is no part; you need do no 
more than you always have done. That 
has never been much; for from the first 
the devotion has been on his side, not on 
yours, and he will expect no more. Now 
try to sleep a little, and then at sunrise I 
will let him come up. You needn’t talk; 
you can say you are too tired to talk. 
He is so uneasy about your health that he 
will fall in with anything. Don’t think 
about it any more. The whole thing’s 
over. It’s all settled.” 

Suiting her actions to her words, Dolly 
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rearranged the coverlet over her sisier, 
and then, rising, she began to make a 
screen before the fire with two chairs and 
a blenket, so that its light should not fall 
across the bed. While she was thus en- 
gaged she heard a sound, and, turning 
her head, she saw that Ruth was getting 
up. 

‘What is it?” she said, going to her. 
‘Do you want anything?” 

‘** Where are my clothes?” Ruth asked. 
She was sitting on the edge of the bed, her 
bare feet resting on the rag mat by its 
side. 

‘** Portia is drying them. She left some 
of her things on that chair for you. But 
don’t get up now; the night isn’t any- 
where near over.” 

Ruth went to the chair where lay the 
garments, coarse but clean; she unbut- 
toned her night-gown (also one of Portia’s). 
Then her strength failed, and she sank 
down on the chair. ‘‘ Come back to bed,” 
said Dolly, urgently. 

Ruth let her head rest on the chair 
back for a moment or two. Then she 
said: ‘‘I won’t try to dress; I don’t feel 
strong enough. But please get me some 
stockings and shoes and a shawl. That 
will be enough.” 

‘* Are you tired of the bed? Ican make 
you comfortable in that chair by the fire, 
then,” Dolly answered. ‘‘ Here are stock- 
ings. And shoes, too—Portia’s. But I’m 
afraid they will drop off!’ Kneeling 
down, she drew on the stockings, and 
then Ruth, rising, stepped into the shoes. 
Dolly went to spread a blanket over the 
chair, and while she was thus engaged, 
Ruth, seeing a homespun dress of Portia’s 
hanging from a peg, took it and put it on 
over her night-gown. 

‘**You need not have done that,’ com- 
mented Dolly; ‘‘ here is a second blanket 
to wrap you up in.” 

But Ruth was going towards the door. 
Dolly hurried after her and caught her 
arm. ‘* You are not going down? What 
for?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered Ruth, vague- 
ly. Then, with quickened breath, she 
added, *‘ Yes, I do know; I am going to 
tell—tell what I did.” She was panting 
a little; Dolly could hear the sound. 

The elder sister held her tightly. (But 
Ruth did not struggle, she stood passive.) 
“What are you going to tell?’ Dolly 
asked, sternly. ‘‘ What is there to tell? 
You took a ride; you walked in the for- 
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est; you stood in a thicket; you came 
back. That is all. Noone saw you; no 
one on earth knows anything more. And 
there was nothing more, save in thought. 
Your thoughts are your own affair, you 
are not required to tell them; it would 
be a strange world indeed if we had to 
tell all our thoughts. In your acts, as it 
has turned out, there has been nothing 
wrong. Leave it so, then. Let it rest.” 

Ruth did not reply. But in her cloud- 
ed eyes Dolly thought she read refusal. 
‘Ruth, let me judge for you,” she plead- 
ed. ‘‘Could I possibly advise you to do 
anything that was not your best course? 
Your very best? If you force an account 
of your inward feelings upon your hus- 
band—who does not ask for them or want 
them — you destroy his happiness, you 
make him wretched. Don’t you care for 
that? If I have never liked him—and I 
may as well confess that I never have— 
at least I know his devotion to you. If 
you tell, therefore, tell so unnecessarily, 
it will be a great cruelty. Think of all 
he did for mother? Of all he did and 
tried to do for Jared?” 

Two tears welled up in Ruth's eyes. 
But she did not speak. 

‘*And then there is another thing,” 
Dolly went on. ‘If he knows the truth, 
all the good in him will be changed to 
permanent bitterness. And, besides, he 
will be very harsh to you, Ruth; he will 
be brutal; and he will even think that it 
is right that he should be so. For those 
are the ideas of—of some people about 
wives who go wrong.” To the woman 
who had married Horace Chase, Dolly 
could say nomore. But if she had spoken 
out all that was in her heart, her phrase 
would have been, ‘‘ For those are the ideas 
of common people about wives who go 
wrong.” (To Dolly, Horace Chase’s com- 
monness—his commonness as it appeared 
to her—had always been the insupport- 
able thing.) But what she was saying 
now about her dread of his possible bru- 
tality was not in the least a fiction in- 
vented to influence Ruth; she had in re- 
ality the greatest possible dread of it. 

Ruth, however, seemed either to have 
no fears at all, or else she was all fear— 
fear that had reached the stage of torpor. 

‘“* Think of this, too,” urged Dolly, final- 
ly. ‘‘If you tell, have you the slightest 
idea that your husband will be able to 
keep himself from breaking off instantly 
all relations with the Willoughbys—with 


the uncles as well as the nephew? And 
do you want Walter Willoughby to sis 
pect—as he certainly would suspect 
cause? Do you wish this man, who has 
merely played with you, who from the 
beginning has amused himself at your 
expense, and, no doubt, laughed at you 
over and over again—do you wish him 
to have a fresh joke at the sight of your 
embittered husband’s jealousy? Is he to 
tell the whole story to Marion Barclay? 
And have her laughing also at your hope 
less passion for him?—at the way you 
have thrown yourself at his head? [If 
you are silent, not only will your hus 
band be saved from all this wretched 
ness, but Walter Willoughby will have 
no story to tell!” 

For answer, Ruth gave a moan of pliys- 
ical weakness; she did not try to free her- 
self from her sister’s hold; she stood mo- 
tionless, her figure drooping, her eyes 
closed. ** Dolly,” she murmured,“ if you 
keep on opposing me—and my courage 
won't hold out very long—you will end 
by preventing it, preventing my telling 
But there is something you won't be able 
to prevent: I am so tired that I want to 
die! And I shouldn’t be afraid of that; 
I mean, finding a way.” 

Dolly’s hands dropped. 

And then Ruth, after a moment more 
of delay, pushed back the bolt, passed 
along the entry, and began to go down 
the dark stairs. She went slowly, a step 
at a time. A step; then a hesitation; 
then another step. Finally she reachied 
the bottom, and opened the door. 

Her descent had been noiseless; it was 
not until her hand touched the latch that 
Chase turned his head. When he saw 
his wife he sprang up. ‘‘ You, Ruthie!” 
he exclaimed, delightedly, as she entered, 
followed, after a moment, by the friglit- 
ened, wretched Dolly. ‘‘Are you well 
enough to be up?” He put his arm round 
her and kissed her. ‘‘ Come to the fire.” 

But Ruth drew herself away ; she moved 
off to a little distance. ‘‘ Wait; I have 
something to tell you,” she answered. 

‘““At any rate, sit down,” Chase re- 
sponded, bringing the best arm-chair and 
placing it before her. He had had a Jong 
experience regarding her changing ¢: 
prices; he never disputed them. 

But she did not seat herself; she on!) 
leaned on the batk of the chair, her hands 
grasping its top. ‘‘I did not take that 


ride this morning for the reason you 
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think,” she began. 
Walter Willoughby; I knew he was at 
the Lodge.” 

‘Well, then, I wish you hadn't,” re- 
lied Chase. He looked annoyed, but not 
angry. ‘Fellows like Walter are con- 
ceited enough without that sort of thing. 
If you wanted to see him you could have 
sent a note, asking him to come to 
L’Hommedieu. Or Dolly could have 
vritten it for you; that would have been 
the best way. But don’t stand there; sit 
down.” 

Ruth took a fresh grasp of the chair. 
‘You do not comprehend,” she said, her 
voice showing how little strength she 
had. But though she was weak physic- 
ally, there was no nervousness; she was 
perfectly calm. ‘‘ You do not compre- 
hend. I was going to him because I 
loved him, Horace. I have loved him 
for a long time. I loved him so that I 
had to go!” 

As she said this her husband's face 
changed, changed in a way that was piti- 
ful to see. He looked stunned, stricken. 

‘I did not mean to,” Ruth went on. 

I did not know what it was at first. 
\nd then—it was too late. I thought he 
loved me; I was sure of it. And so—I 
went to him.” 

Dolly, hurrying forward, laid her hand 
restrainingly on Chase’s wrist. ‘‘He did 
not see her. No one saw her. And she 
did no harm, no harm whatever.” 

But Chase shook Dolly off with a mo- 
tion of his shoulder. Ruth, too, paid no 
heed to her sister; she looked straight at 
her husband, not defiantly, but drearily ; 
she went on with her tale almost me- 
chanically, and with the same desperate 
calmness as before. ‘‘So I went to him; 
I left my horse here, and went up through 
the woods. But he had Marion Barclay 
there; I saw her. And I saw his face, 
the expression of his face, as he talked to 
her: it is Marion he loves!” 

‘I could have told you that. At least 
| could have told you that he has been 
trying to get that girl for a long time,” 
said Chase, bitterly. ‘‘ But there was no- 
thing in that to hold him back as regards 
you. And it hasn’t held him back; it 
hasn’t prevented him from— But he 
shall answer for this! Answer to me.” 
The rage in his face was deep; his eyes 
gleamed; his hands were clinched. 

Ruth left her chair and came and stood 
beside him. ‘‘ He isn’t to blame, Horace. 
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I would tell you if he was. I should like 
to see Marion Barclay suffer! Butif you 
go to him, he will only laugh at you, and 
with reason; for he has never cared for 
me, and he has never even pretended to 
care; I see that now. It is J who have 
been in love with him.” 

Here Dolly spoke again, spoke from 
the corner to which she had retreated. 
‘She has said nothing. Written no- 
thing. Done nothing. Remember that!” 

‘It began that first winter we spent in 
Florida,” Ruth went on. She had re- 
turned to her place behind the chair, and 
her eyes were again fixed upon her hus- 
band’s face. ‘‘And when he told me 
suddenly that he was going away for 
years, going the next morning, I could 
not breathe! Then, when Jared died, 
and mother died, and you were so good 
to me, I tried to forget him. But as soon 
as I saw him again, I knew that it was 
of no use—no sort of use!” 

‘* You'll never make me believe that he 
did nothing all this time,” said Chase, 
savagely. ‘‘ That he didn’t profit, that he 
didn’t take advantage——”’ 

But Ruth shook her head. ‘‘No. Per- 
haps he amused himself a little. Once or 
twice he said a few words. But that was 
all. And even this was called out by me 
—by my love. Left to himself he always 
drew back, he always stopped. But J—I 
never did! You must believe me about 
this—I mean about its having been my 
doing. How can I make you believe it? 
If I say that by my mother’s memory, by 
Jared's, what I have told you is true, will 
you believe it then? Very weil; I do say 
so.” Exhausted,she put her face down 
upon her hands on the top of the chair 
back. 

The firelight, which was now brilliant, 
had revealed her clearly. Her figure in 
the homespun dress looked wasted; in 
her face there was now no beauty, the ir- 
regularity of its outlines was conspicuous, 
the bright color was gone, the eyes were 
dull and dead. 

Something in her bowed head touched 
Chase keenly. A memory of her as she 
was when he married her came before 
him, the radiant young creature who had 
given herself to him so willingly and so 
joyously. 

‘* Ruthie, we'll forget it,” he said, in a 
changed voice. ‘‘I was too old for you, 
I am afraid; I ought not to have asked 
you to marry me. But it’s done now, 
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past mending, and we must make the 
best of it. But we'll begin all over again, 
my poor little girl.” For his wife had 
always seemed to him a child, an impul- 
sive lovely child, a little spoiled, no 
doubt, but enchantingly sweet and dear. 
Her affection for him, as far as it went, 
had been sincere; he had comprehended 
that from the beginning. And alluring 
though she was to him in her enchanting 
young beauty, he would not have married 
her without it; her consent, even her 
willing consent, would not have been 
enough. And now it seemed to him that 
he could yo back to that girlish liking, 
that he could foster it and draw it out; 
he had not protected her from her own 
fancies, he bad not guarded her or guided 
her. Now he would make her more a 
part of his life; he would no longer think 
of her as a child; he would give her oc- 
cupations, and even responsibilities. 

He had come to her as he spoke. This 
time she did not draw herself away; but, 
looking at him with the same fixed gaze, 
she went on. She had been speaking 
slowly, but now her words came pouring 
forth in a flood as though she felt that it 
was the only way in which she could get 
them spoken at all; each brief phrase was 
hurried out with a quick pant. 

‘*Oh, you don’t understand. You think 
it was a fancy. But it wasn’t, it wasn’t; 
I loved him! I was going to stay with 
him forever. I would have gone to the 
ends of the earth with him. I would 
never have asked a question. I hadn’t 
the least hesitation; you mustn’t think 
that I had. I sang to myself as I rode 
out here; I was so happy and glad. I 
didn’t care in the least what became of 
you; I didn’t even think of you. If he 
had been alone at the Lodge, I should 
have gone straight into his arms. And 
you might have come in, and I shouldn’t 
have minded; I shouldn’t even have 
known you were there! From the mo- 
ment I started, you were nothing to me— 
nothing; you didn’t exist! I am as 
guilty as a woman can be. I had every 
intention, every inclination. What was 
lacking was his will; but never mine! 
It was only twelve hours ago. I haven’t 
changed in that time. The only change 
is that now I know he doesn’t care for 
me. But that makes no difference re- 
garding my feeling for him. I would 


have accepted anything—yes, anything; 
it was only twelve hours ago, and if he 
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had. been alone at the Lodge, whether |)e 
really loved me or not, he would not have 
turned me out—” 

‘*No; d—n him!” answered Chase. 

** And Ishould have been glad to stay.” 
Ruth concluded, inflexibly. 

Her husband turned away. 
strong man’s anguish. 


It was a 
He sat down by 


-the fire, his face covered by his hand. 


Into the pause there now came again 
the strains of Portia’s hymn in the kitch- 
en—that verse about ‘‘the peerly gates” 
which she was hopefully singing a second 
time to ‘‘Dave.” Then, in the silence 
that followed, the room seemed filled with 
the rushing sound of the rain. 

Ruth had remained motionless. I 


‘shall never be any better,” she went on 


with the same desperation; ‘‘I wish you 
to understand me just as I really am. [ 
might even do it a second time; I don't 
know. You may make whatever arrange- 
ments you like about me; I agree to all 
in advance. And now—I'll go.” Turn- 
ing, she went‘towards the door of the 
stairway, the pale Dolly joining her in 
silence. 

Then Horace Chase got up. His face 
showed how profoundly he had suffered; 
it was changed, changed for life. ‘‘ After 
all this that you’ve told, Ruth, I don't 
press myself upon you—I never shall 
again; I couldn’t; that’s ended. You 
haven't got any father or mother, and 
you're very young yet; so I shall have to 
see to you for the present. But itcan be 
done from a distance, and that’s the way 
I'll fix it for you. You mustn’t think | 
don’t feel this thing because I don’t say 
much. It just about kills me! But as to 
condemning, coming down on you out 
and out, I don’t do it, I haven’t got the 
cheek. Who am I that I should dare to? 
Have I been so faultless myself that | 
have any right to judge you?” And as 
he said this, his rugged face had, for the 
moment, an expression that was striking 
in its beauty, its mixture of sorrow, hon- 
esty, and grandeur. 

Ruth gazed at him. Then she gave an 
inarticulate entreating cry, and ran to 
him. 

But she was so weak that she fell, and 
Dolly rushed forward. 

Horace Chase put Dolly aside—put her 
aside forever. He lifted his wife in |'s 
arms, and silently bent his head over hers 
as it lay on his breast. 

THE END 
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fVHOUGH in my journeys through the 
| Orient I have had the good fortune to 
see somewhat of fancy stock, I have not 
purposed to pay much heed to the studs 
of the great princes; the horse of the 
people interests me more. One could 
scarcely expect a man to understand the 
horse of North America by taking him 
through the stables of Leland Stanford 
or over the Alexander farm; nor does a 
man who describes the choicest specimens 
of the Arabian world convey to you any 
idea of the Arabian as most of us would 
see him. To describe the inmates of the 
imperial stables, or the stud of ‘the Khe- 
dive, or even an exceptional specimen 
found in the tents of a Bedouin chief out 
on the Arabian Desert, is to portray a 
Vor. LXXXVII.—No. 521.—78 
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faultless creature, a sort of equine Thad- 
deus of Warsaw. A man may fall down 
and worship some of the beautiful Arabi- 
ans—like the one in the illustration, which 
belongs to the Sultan, and whose lines 
standing are as perfect as his grace in mo- 
tion. So we may adore many of our own 
prize-winners. But this is not the horse 
we want to know; it is the average horse 
and rider all over the world which most 
appeal to us—the horse we ourselves 
might own. 

It has been the habit to give us ac- 
counts of only the splendid horses of the 
sheiks and emirs, and many, indeed, of 
those who have described them have not 
been students of the horse. While there 
is a color of truth in all that we have 
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heard about the Arabian, while the ex- 
ception is as marvellous in his way as a 
Flora Temple or a Black Maria, the av- 
erage Arabian is by no means superior to 
our own horse—scarcely his equal. He 
is, moreover, so small as to be useless for 
any but light performance. A carriage 
to go a distance must have three or even 
four horses. He would not do our work 
at all. The exceptional Arabian is a fine 
fellow, but—and I think I can claim some 
experience, as I have seen and used horses 
in a great many parts of the world—apart 
from a certain attractiveness we readily 
grant him, I do not think that the best 
Arabian is nearly as good as the best 
hunter, the best trotter, the best racer, or 
the best saddle-horse of England or Amer- 
ica, and I am quite sure that I would 
stake my money on a hundred broncos 
of the American plains against a hundred 
Arabians of the Syrian Desert on a pull 
of one or two hundred miles under con- 
ditions fair to each. This may be a 
strong statement, but I believe it to be a 
just one. 

When we reach Syria we approach as 
near the home of the best type of Ara- 
bian horse as the traveller is apt to 
get. The nomad Bedouin tribes _be- 
yond the Jordan, who winter in the Ara- 
bian Desert, and wander northward to es- 
cape its summer heat, probably own the 
best blood that exists. It is here that the 
French have found the fine stallions they 
use to retrieve the failing stock of Algeria. 
These Bedouins are not numerous: 25,000 
will number all the tribes. 

I believe that these Bedouins have kept 
as near as any to the purest strain of 
Arabian blood. You must ride for many 
days, and put up with a good deal of 
privation, heat, and dirt, to reach the 
habitat of this truly noble beast, but it 
is worth your while. The Arabs beyond 
the Jordan are practically not subject to 
the Turkish rule. They are strictly no- 
mads, and raise camels, asses and horses, 
beeves and sheep. They come and go at 
will; they bulldoze the agricultural pea- 
santry into paying them tribute, and the 
poor soil-tillers find it a far safer means 
of securing quiet than to rely on the Sul- 
tan’s pretence of protection; they demand 
backsheesh even from those who only go 
down from Jerusalem to Jericho, lest they 
too should fall among thieves; they make 
war on each other at will; they are as 
free as the Sioux of 1840. The simple 
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trip to the Dead Sea has to be made undep 
escort of a Bedouin, as a species of back. 
sheesh to these wild tribes; while to oo 
beyond the Jordan necessitates as com))]} 
cated a previous diplomatic negotiation, 
with the sheiks through whose territory 
you desire to pass as the transfer of a 
European province. You cannot dea] 
with one; all the tribes are at war, or at 
least in a state of armed neutrality; but 
you may deal through one with the rest. 
After you get into their midst you are 
handed from one tribal limit to another 
with as much ceremony as if you were a 
distinguished state prisoner — which, in- 
deed, you are. There is no risk to your 
life, unless you should fall in witi war- 
ring tribes, and then little; but you do 
well to carry no valuables. Having made 
your trade and agreed as to backsheesh, 
the payment of half of which it is well 
to reserve to the end, you may commit 
yourself confidently to your swarthy- 
skinned guides. Particularly if you are 
fond of horses will you excite their sym- 
pathy. Many is the suspicious-looking 
Arab who has hailed me as a brother be- 
cause out of two horses I instinctively 
picked the one with the better points. 
Many is the fraternal embrace I have 
been fain to submit to. 

The most marked equine distinction be- 
tween the African and Asiatic Arabs is that 
the latter ride mares, while the former use 
stallions. I have reason to believe that 
far out on the Libyan Desert proper thie 
same rule as to mares prevails. But on 
the edge of the desert the stallion is pre 
ferred. Among the Syrian Bedouins the 
reverse is the rule. The mare is the dar- 
ling of the sheik, the pet of the family. 
She is treated as a child; far better, real- 
ly, than the children. The most perfect 
of the stallions are kept, the rest are sent 
into the cities for sale. This accounts 
for the fact that the traveller sees only 
stallions. The price paid for a good av- 
erage four-year-old horse delivered in 
Damascus or Jerusalem runs from thirty 
to fifty dollars; a fine horse costs seven 
ty to one hundred dollars; there is no 
price put on a stunner; you must nego- 
tiate as for a homestead—perhaps as you 
would for a wife. 

The high-bred Arabian Desert mares 
are always kept in condition. They are 
thin, and their naturally small frame 
makes them appear more so. ‘‘ You 
raise buffaloes, not horses,” an Arab of 
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the desert will say to the owner of a 


fine well-rounded stallion. The splendid 
beauty of the Arabian as we understand 
it is to him a delusion. He has but one 
test—race, and the speed and endurance 
which ought to come of race. The Ara- 
bians which the ordinary traveller picks 
out as the finest are those which fill the 
eye; the finest mare in the desert may be 
far from a beauty; she is a ‘‘ruin un to 
look at, but a devil to go.” 

The Bedouin will not sell a mare. It 
is in her that he takes chief. pride; 
through her he keeps the pedigree. If 
forced by debt or distress to sell her, he 
has the right to stipulate that she shall 
be bred to such and such a horse, and 
that he shall have the first mare foal. 
He will never ride a horse when he can 
ride amare. Geldings exist, but they are 
rare, 

It will be a disappointment to the 
reader for me to say that the common 
Arabian of Syria is so nearly like the 
broneo that the Bedouin might be set 
down as a cowboy—bar clothes and seat 
and intelligence. So far as the horse 
goes, you might mix a hundred of each 


in a big corral, leave them alone a month, 
and it would be hard for any but an ex- 
pert to pick out either kind. By com- 
mon Arabian I mean the saddle - horse 
we use in every-day life, the equine vin 
du pays. Take a hundred of the aver- 
age of these horses, and seventy of them 
will be broncos; the rest will show some 
marks of what we Philistines call better 
blood. There are two or three points of 
difference: the Arabian croup is higher, 
the barrel back of the girths less swollen, 
the withers less prominent, the ewe neck 
by a shade less pronounced. But the 
work-a-day Arabian of Syria plainly 
shows his cousinship with the cow-pony 
of our plains. He shows, too, the old 
steppes type to which all horses tend to 
revert, as the dog to the jackal type, un- 
less bred by man. The fact is by no 
means so prominent in Africa. There 
you are less wont to travel on horse- 
back; in Syria you must do so, and the 
country is so full of saddle -beasts that 
you cannot fail to observe the fact. 
Except for the saddle the Arabian 
horse is not worth his salt. He is too 
light for draught. For the saddle the 
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Kentucky type is better; as to gaits, infi- 
nitely to be preferred. When I say Ken- 
tucky, I mean the best class of Southern- 
bred saddle-horses. I speak of Kentucky 
as I am more familiar with that State. 
The gaits of the Arabian horse are not as 
pure. He has but two which may be 
called perfect—the walk and gallop. His 
flat-footed walk is undeniably good; on 
the whole better than the average in the 
South. His amble or rack is good, but 
neither universal nor even and reliable in 
individuals. He has no canter proper; 
he always gallops. To ‘canter all day 
in the shade of an apple-tree” is an un- 
known art to him; he must go a given 
speed. I have not seen a single slow, 
sasy, rhythmical canter in Asia or Africa, 
though I have seen a Bedouin at a fan- 
tasiya plant his spear and carter around 
it without quitting his hold. This was, 
however, at great exertion to man and 
beast, not performed as my Patroclus 
used to do it. The Arabian’s gallop is 
quick and neatly poised, but it is not the 
true racing stride. Still, for saddle-work 
it is good. Except these two, the Ara- 
bian has no gait worth mention. His 
amble or rack is slow; he cannot start 
out into a sharp, fast, twelve-mile rack. 
The running-walk as a steady, trained, 
uniform gait is unknown, though some 
individual horses happen to blunder into 
it. Nor has the Arabian saddle - beast a 
trot. The Arab despises it.- 

There is one exception to the rule I 
have given. The Cretan horse often has 
a fast rack. He goes the gait in perfect 
purity, and is said to be able to carry a 
man twelve miles and over within the 
hour. When the ordinary good horse 
brings ten or twelve pounds sterling, this 
little fellow—who differs only in ability 
to go from his cousins, and is otherwise a 
mean-looking low-headed runt—will al- 
ways find a purchaser at forty pounds 
and upwards. I could learn nothing of 
his breeding. 

The Syrian saddle has many varieties; 
none very marked. From what resem- 
bles a high-cantled leather-covered Eng- 
lish saddle to one of modified Oriental 
type, you find all kinds and sizes. The 
saddle is rather apt to be covered with a 
sheepskin, so as to conceal its peculiari- 
ties. The seat is the same as in Africa, 
with very short stirrups, knees thrust 
*way forward, and heels dug into the 
horse’s flanks. There is no pretence to 
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hold on by the knees; the grip is sole. 
ly with calf and heel. Most saddles, jf 
you will use long stirrups, are fairly com. 
fortable; but no one not used to it can 
ride @ lArabe. There is no chance to 
move in an Arab’s saddle, and a sudden 
jerk, if it unseats you, does so effectual. 
ly; in an English saddle there is much 
room for readjusting your seat after a 
sudden jerk. The saddle in Asia Minor 
has a leather-covered half-military seat, 
semicircular on a side view, and with a 
pommel very full and wide between the 
knees, and uncomfortable to a degree. 
The Syrian bit is the curious gag used 
in many places in the Orient. It has 
two branches; the curb-chain is a ring 
permanently jointed to the*top of the 
tongue arch. When you put the bit in 
the horse’s mouth, you slip this ring 
over his chin. One size does for all 
horses; but as the Arab is not a three- 
legged rider, leaving his reins loose at 
all times, the kind of bit is not of great 
importance; it will not gall. The bridle 


is always a fancy one, often trimmed 
with shell-work, and the breast-strap and 
saddle trappings are wonderful in their 


tawdry picturesqueness. 
ouin, however, even if he owns a noble 
mare, is too poor to boast a bridle. He 
rides with a rope halter only. The intel- 
ligent creature does not even need that 
the voice isenough. Colts are broken to 
saddle and taught their gaits with halter 
alone. If, as rarely happens, a colt is 
fractious, the rope is passed through his 
mouth. A Southerner, whose children 
ride the colts at pasture with a mere 
stick, understands this well. It is half 
docility, half daily familiarity of the 
horse with his master. 

The rich coloring of the Bedouin’s 
clothes and trappings is a never-ending 
source of delight to the eye. Under our 
own less sunny skies the showy rags 
would wear upon the artistic fancy. Not 
so in the Orient. And when a man is 
rich and well mounted, and clothes him- 
self and his horse with purple and fine 
linen, he is guid fer sair een. One never 
tires of looking at him. 

We are apt to imagine that the Arab 
leaves his horse as Allah made him; that 
he would scorn to cut his mane or tail. 
This is far from the truth. The Arab 
hogs his horse’s mane quite often; -he 
bangs his tail; he squares it short, with 
a small switch hanging down from the 
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centre—and a ri- 
‘ulous - looking 
Lil it is, confined 
nostly to Jerusa- 
m and vicinity ; 
id, worse than 
|. he sometimes 
trims the _ tail 
short, like a foal’s 
tail not yet grown, 
to give his horse a 
youthful appear- 
ance, and under 
the mistaken im- 
pression that the 
hair will thus be 
made to grow 
longer and full- 
er. Fashion is as 
marked a tyrant 
among the Bed- 
ouins as in New 
York. 
The Bedouin is 
full of horse su- 
perstitions. His 
horse-lore is much 
like, but less than, 
that of our old- 
fashioned livery- 
man of a past gen- 
eration. He knows 
a horse’s habits 
and diseases by ob- 
servation solely; 
he has no idea of 
anatomy. Every 
species of wind 
trouble to which the horse is subject he 
merely describes as ‘‘ having something 
wrong inside him.” He treats a horse 
on a system of old saws. For lameness 
he has but one remedy, the hot iron. 
His horse will work to twenty or even 
twenty-five years old, but he thinks that 
he ‘‘ grows weaker” after twelve. In buy- 
ing, he looks more at marks than points. 
In feeding and watering the horse the 
3edouins seem to us to be equally un- 
reasoning, unless it be agreed that a horse 
can stand anything he is used to, and that 
it is well to get him used to irregular 
habits. The fact that the Arabian has 
often to go ar indefinite time without food 
or drink makes him hardy and less apt to 
suffer than are our regularly treated ani- 
mals. He goes all day in the hot sun, 
and does not ask for water—impatiently 
at least—even in crossing a brook. He 
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is fed and watered apparently regardless 
of the fact that he is hot or tired. He is 
given his pail of water and his troughful 
of dry or green food, or whatever else is 
available, so soon as he stops on a jour- 
ney, or is ridden off immediately after. 
Quite as often he gets nothing at all. I 
have seen horses ridden all day, and have 
camped at noon with them near by a 
stream, without any one trying to water 
them, because they had no bucket and the 
banks were high. It would never occur 
to a Bedouin to carry a skin pail with him. 
But the horses seemed used to such neg- 
lect, and never even whinnied for the wa- 
ter gurgling pastthem. At other times I 
have seen horses fed at very short inter- 
rals—at. almost every stop. As a rule, 
the Arabian has a sound appetite. When 
it fails after a hard pull, his master resorts 
to all kinds of queer devices to make him 
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eat. 


He does nct rub his ears and legs 
to restore his disturbed circulation as we 
would do, but tweaks and twists his ears 
pretty roughly, and cuffs him about the 
head; he ties knots in his forelock and 
pulls him about by it; he pulls out and 
twists his tongue,and rubs a handful of 


feed over it. The rationale of all this is 
as hard to decipher as the whipping a 
Russian horse gets if he refuses to eat. 
3ut the knout is a cure-all in Russia. 

The food is much as in the rest of the 
Orient. Barley is the bulk of the dry 
food; beans, of which Cyprus exports 
vast quantities; oats, cut up straw and 
all; clover hay; green clover of the first 
crop. Barley, fed all over the East, gives 
a distinctly disagreeable odor to the sta- 
bles, but it is a hardy food. 

The Syrian horse has the same peculi- 
arities as his brothers in Africa. He 
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weighs little for 
his height, and 
yet without ap 
pearing over leg 
gy. Officials in 
the East are so 
very unreliable 
that I do not fe 

that I have ar- 
rived at a just 
estimate of the 
weight of the 
Arabian horse 
I have had sey 

eral put on the 
scales; but when 
a horse of over 
fifteen hands, 
which I should 
gauge at 
pounds, is said 
to weigh only 
488, I am disin- 
clined to credit 
the accuracy of 
the scales or 
weigher. The 
Arabian has a 
round, well-cou- 
pled, but exceed- 
ingly small bar- 
rel, no breadth 
of shoulder or 
haunch, and has 
small] bones. 
From behind he 
is knife - blady. 
Still, thorough- 
bred bone weighs heavy; a cubic inch of 
a racer’s shin-bone weighs three or four 
times as much as a cubic inch of the 
more porous bone of the brewer's bulky 
dray-horse. In most respects the Arabian 
is built to weigh little and do much for 
his weight; but I must still hold him to 
four-fifths or over of the weight of a sim- 
ilar animal at home. The same applies 
to donkeys. I have been told that a 
certain donkey weighed only 200 pounds 
when I was certain he weighed 275 to 300 
pounds. 

The Arabian is generally in good flesh. 
He more rarely loses his roundness than 
our horses do. This comes in part from 
his having so small a frame-work to fill 
out. It is easy to keep a narrow-hipped 
horse fat. His legs and feet are as near 
perfect as may be. The reason has al- 
ready been given—that he stands day 
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und night on the ground. No Oriental 
stable has a floor, unless rarely that of a 
yacha or an emir, so that the diseases of 
the hoof from which our horses suffer are 

‘tt apt to be found. He is, moreover, 
not generally called on all day and every 
day to ‘‘ ’ammer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the 
‘ard ‘igh road,” so that his legs remain 
sound; and his weight saves him when 
His life 
out-of-doors or in open stables gives him 
fresh air at all times, and his lungs re- 
main good. He has kept under 
natural conditions for generations, and 
the result is a naturally sound beast. 

He is shod with the Arabian plate. In 
Syria the Frank shoe is very rarely seen. 


he does have to do such work. 


been 
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The plate is the clumsiest device imagin- 
able—thick, heavy,and awkward. Except 
a hole about an inch in diameter in the 
centre, it covers the entire foot. The toe 
is curved upwards, and by wear grows 
more curved; the heel likewise curves 
upwards, so as to cover the entire frog 
almost up to the coronet. We like to 
see the foot rest flat on the ground, and 
the frog, if not touching the ground, at 
least close to it. The Syrian horse has 
the plate curved upward at the back so 
that the frog, though resting on the plate, 
is high off the ground, and the animal 
looks as if he were treading on tiptoe. 
I at first mistook this tiptoe step behind 
as an indication of spavin. We should 
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consider such shoeing as bad for the 
sinews. After the shoe has been on six 
much as if his feet were balled with 
snow. He is stepping on a sort of curved 
surface, and on less than one-third of the 
face of the shoe at all times. It is nota 
natural position for the foot. The hind 
toes are generally worn off square. You 
may always assume the foot to be good, 
but you can see nothing of it but the 
outside wall without taking off the shoe. 
This horror of a shoe the Arabian carries 
from four to six months! 

The women of the people ride astride 
a pad, with long stirrups or none. They 
frequently use the men’s saddle. There 
is nothing odd about their seat, as about 
that of their Egyptian sisters. They seem 


or eight weeks, the horse travels very 


much at home on horseback, though it 
the ass which is especially their mount 

We ought not to take leave of the 
Orient proper without a word about the 
palanquin rider. In a land where ther 
are no roads, where all travel and traftlie 
are by saddle and sumpter beasts, the pa 
anquin is the equivalent of our carriage 
It is by no meaus as uncomfortable as 
appears. A single-camel palanquin is 
not as luxurious as one borne by two cam- 
els; but there is much room for change of 
position in even this. The palanquin 
looks unwieldy, but being made of reed 
and wicker-work it is light, and with its 
two travellers will not weigh more than 
four hundred pounds. The porter came! 
“an carry five hundred ; a runner not 
much over half the weight. 


IS 
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HE Oxford under- 
graduate impressed 
me as the most in- 
teresting combina- 
tion of shyness and 
audacity that I had 
ever met. His ex- 
treme shyness seems 

to be his chief dissimilarity, not to most 

Englishmen, but to all other undergrad- 

uates. I mistook it at first for hauteur, 

and a personal disinclination to see more 
of myself, which, as I had come so many 
thousand miles to see him, was discour- 
aging in the extreme. But after he had 
listened to me with marked disapproval 
for some time he would blush, and ask 
me to dinner in hall, or mention, as if he 
were rather ashamed of the fact, that he 
expected his sisters to tea in his rooms, 
or that some of the men were coming to 

breakfast the next morning, and that if I 

liked I could come too. As he kept this 

up steadily for the whole of the Eights’ 
week, I decided that he was the most truly 
hospitable soul I had met in England; 
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most truly so, as social functions of the 
most simple order were so evidently a 
trial to him, and the presence of a stran- 
ger a cause of much personal embarrass- 
ment and distress. But when it was not 
an occasion of ceremony, and after he 
had conquered the shyness which at first 
lay hold upon him, he developed a most 
reckless and audacious spirit, and I forgot 
to study him in trying to keep up with 
his ditferent moves, and to avoid the traps 
he laid for me, and, owing to being in his 
company, the wrath of the townsfolk and 
the clutches of the local constabulary. 
The town of Oxford is at its best during 
the week in which the eight-oared boats 
of the twenty colleges belonging to the 
university row for mastery on the river. 
It is then filled with people up from Lon- 
don. The weather, which is always to be 
considered first, is the best the year gives, 
the green quadrangles and the flowers are 
more beautiful than at any other time, and 
every afternoon the river overflows with 
boats. The beauty of Oxford, as every- 
body knows, does not lie in any one build- 
ing or in any one street; it is the abun- 
dance and continuing nature of its beauty 
which makes it what it is. It is not like 
any other show town in that one does not 
ride or walk from the inn to see a certain 
cathedral or a particular monument. In 
Oxford with every step you take you are 
encompassed and shut in with what is 
oldest and best in architecture, with what 
is softest and most beautiful in turf and 
in window gardens of flowers. You can- 
not go to the corner to post a letter with- 
out being halted by some iron gateway 
which you have not seen before, or a row 
of mocking gargoyles, or a mysterious 
coat of arms, or a statue half eaten by 
the cannibals of Time and Weather. You 
rush through whole streets-—being in a 
hurry to see the boats start, or late for a 
luncheon, or some such important matter 
—lined with crumbling walls or marvel- 
lous facades, with glimpses through great 
doorways of radiant gardens, or of oaken 
halls hung with old paintings and marble 
tablets. They are as much a matter of 
course as are the fire-escapes in New 
York, and so common to the town that 
you see them as a whole, and regard 
them as little as you regard the signs on 
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the houses as you rush past them on the 
elevated. They form part of the very at- 
mosphere, and those who breathe this at- 
mosphere for any length of time grow to 
consider Oxford as a home, and return to 
it after many years to find it just as dear 
to them and just as beautiful and almost 
as old. I think it is much better to take 
Oxford this way than to go over it piece by 
piece with Baedeker in hand to acquaint 
one’s self with the window of the head- 
less scholar, with the tower that Wolsey 
built overnight, and the room in which 
Dr. Johnson wrote something very im- 
portant, the name of which I forget. Per- 
sonally, I confess to not knowing the lo- 
cation of more than three of all the twen- 
ty colleges. They all seemed to me to 
run into one another. And then it really 
did not matter, for you were sure to reach 
the one for which you had started if you 
made a sufficient number of wrong turns, 
and asked your way from every third un- 
dergraduate, and disobeyed his directions 
implicitly. And then the Eights’ week is 
not a time in which one can best linger 
before stained-glass windows. For the 
river calls you by day, and there are sup- 
pers at night, and the very much alive 
undergraduates are as worthy of consid- 
eration as those who have gone before, 
and who remain in memorial tablets or 
on darkened canvas. 

Boating is a much more serious busi- 
ness at Oxford than at Yale or Harvard. 
At either of these two latter universities a 
*varsity crew and four class crews are as 
much as the undergraduates furnish, while 
at Oxford, where there are no greater 
number of students, each of the twenty 
colleges places eight good men in its boat 
every term, and from them supplies a 
varsity eight as well. And these are only 
the official representatives of the colleges, 
for apart from them entirely are the pri- 
vate canoes of many curious makes and 
many names, besides that noble and 
worthy institution the Oxford punt. So 
that every student owns his boat as a 
matter of course, just as he owns his um- 
brella, and uses it almost as frequently. 

There is a story of a Western Congress- 
man who asked why the American people 
should complain of the inadequacy of 
their navy. ‘‘ All we want is a few more 
ships,” he said. ‘‘ We have water enough.” 
When one sees the Thames at Oxford 
and its branch the Cherwell, one is in- 
clined to transpose this, and to admit that 


the undergraduates have boats in suff- 
ciency, and that all they need is a little 
water, This seems especially true when 
a punt strikes your boat in the stern and 
two pair of oars form a barrier above your 
head, and a confusing chorus of voices 
assail you on all sides with ‘* Look ahead, 
sir.” This, however, adds an element of 
excitement which would be otherwise 
lacking, and teaches you to be polite as 
well as to row, or rather to steer, for 
it can hardly be called rowing when you 
back water and unship your oars twice 
to every time you take a pull forward. 
At Oxford a man is first taught how to 
unship his oars, and then how to back 
water. After he can do this quickly, in 
spite of the fixed rowlocks, which custom 
still fastens to all save the racing-boats, 
he is taught the less-used practice of pull- 
ing ahead. But the very number of the 
boats, while not conducive to speed, gives 
the wonderful life and color to the dark 
waters and overhanging trees. The girls 
in their summer frocks, and the men in 
their brilliant blazers and ribboned caps, 
and the canoes with colored parasols, 
make the little river and its little branch 
a miniature Henley or an English Venice, 
and at the same time furnish you with 
an excellent instance of British conserva- 
tism. For no matter how musical or 
noisy the men in your boat may be, or 
how pretty the women, those in the other 
boats passing within a yard of you con- 
sider you as little as though you were a 
part of the bank. Their eyes avoid you, 
and their ears as well. A man could pass 
between the double rows of punts and 
canoes tied in the shade to the banks 
of the Cherwell, singing or shouting or 
confessing a murder, or making love to 
the girl in the bow, and no one of the 
young men along the bank within reach 
of his oar would raise his head from his 
novel, or stop pulling the ears of his fox- 
terrier, or cease considering the bow] of 
his pipe. 


The course over which the races are 
rowed at Oxford is a little less than a 
mile. The Thames for that mile is about 
as wide as an eight-oared boat is long, or 
ever so little wider, and the last half of 
the course is lined with house - boats, or 
‘* barges,” as they call them. Each col- 
lege has its barge, and each barge is a 
wonderful thing, colored and carved and 
gilded and decorated with coats of arms, 
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and with a brilliant flag flapping above 
it of silk and gold, and as large as a 
campaign banner. They look like enor- 
mous circus band-wagons robbed of 
their wheels and floated on rafts. The 
raft part of the barge holds very smart- 
looking undergraduates in ribboned straw 
hats and flannels; the barge itself con- 
tains a club-room, with racing prints on 
the walls where there are not windows, 
a long table for tea, and a dressing-room 
for the crew. On the top of the barge is 
a roof garden of pretty girls, each prop- 
erly chaperoned to the third and fourth 
degree; and sometimes, when the college 
to which the barge belongs thinks it is 
going to bump the boat of another col- 
lege, there is a regimental band. Op- 
posite the line of barges, which stretches 
a quarter of a mile along the bank, is the 
towing-path, and back of it meadows 
filled with buttereups and daisies. This 
towing-path is where those who ‘‘run 
with the boats” follow the race, and 
where the towns- people gather. There 
are two races on each day of the Eights’ 
week, one for the ten second - best boats 
at half past four, and one at half past six 
for the ten first-best boats. So at four 
o'clock each day the town of Oxford sud- 
denly wakes up, and the people begin to 
pour out of lodging-houses and quadran- 
gles, and inns and college gardens, and 
what seems an invading army of young 
women and their brothers (you can tell 
they are their brothers because they wear 
the same ribbons around their hats), 
march down the High to the river in the 
middle of the street rather than on the 
sidewalks, and so increase the similitude 
to an organized army, and make one 
wonder how many streets there are at 
home through which young women in 
white frocks and young men in pipe- 
clayed cricket shoes could walk so se- 
renely. 

Among these you notice many young 
men in a sort of undress uniform, which 
is very undress, but quite uniform. These 
are the men who run with the boats, 
and who, to an American, form the most 
novel and picturesque feature of the 
races. Each wears a blazer, a cap with 
his college arms worked upon it, a jersey 
cut V-shape, a muffler around his neck, 
heavy knickerbocker stockings turned 
down at the calf, and a pair of running- 
breeches, of a décolleté nature, which 


‘ 


leave his bare knees and most of his 
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legs as free and unimpeded as a High. 
lander’s. 

There is no deviation in this costume 
It is as rigorous as court dress. No 
man would think of wearing a high-nec 
jersey and discarding the heavy muffler 
or of leaving off the heavy stockings and 
substituting long flannel trousers. Men 
who have run with the boats have a] 
ways worn just those things. It isa tra- 
dition. You can see them in prints and 
in the illustrations of Tom Brown at Ow- 
ford, and no undergraduate would think 
of changing it. These men who are going 
to run continue on up the towpath, the 
girls mount the different barges, or get 
into punts or row-boats and block up the 
river, and the sedate undergraduates dis 
tribute themselves about on the raft part 
of whichever barge is called for by the 
ribbon on their hats. It is quite impos- 
sible not to come back to these ribbons 
No one knows until he goes to Oxford 
how many combinations can be made 
out of the primary colors; there are almost 
as many as there are combinations in a 
pack of cards. Each college has its rib- 
bon, and each college crew, cricket, and 
football team, and all of its various dining 
or debating societies, have their individual 
ribbon, and no two are alike. As there 
are twenty colleges this calls for many 
varieties of ribbon. Those men who are 
on the ’varsity Elevens or Eights wear a 
broad dark blue ribbon which gives them 
the proud title of ‘‘a Blue.” You say a 
man has got his Blue as you say Lord 
Rosebery has been given the Garter, or 
you say a man is a Blue just as you say 
such a one is an M.P. or a V.C., only you 
say it with more awe. When I first went 
to Oxford the shopkeeper offered me my 
choice of three hundred combinations of 
colors for my hat, and I proposed in my 
ignorance, and in order to avoid any pos- 
sible assumption of membership, to deco 
rate it with one of plain modest dark 
blue. If I had asked the yeoman of the 
guard to deck me out in the regalia in 
the Tower of London, I could not have 
been crushed with a more indignant scorn 
or a more abrupt refusal. One man was 
pointed out to me at Oxford over half a 
dozen times as ‘‘So-and-so of Pembroke.” 
This was all I was ever told; I was evi- 
dently supposed to know the rest; but as 
I did not, I asked one day, expecting to 
hear he wasa Senior Wrangler, ora New- 
digate prize, or the Son of Somebody, 
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which latter, by-the-way, does not count 
for much at Oxford; but I was told that 
he was the only man in the university 
who had made a serious study of the col- 
lege ribbons; that this was his life’s work, 
his particular métier, and I learned to bow 
with respect to the one man who can 
distinguish by a glance at five hundred 
passing undergraduates those who belong 
to the Palmerston Club and those who 
play on the eleven for Magdalen. 

A bumping race seems a most inexplica- 
ble and rather absurd affair to Americans 
as they hear of it, but it impresses you, if 
you see it often enough, as an institution 
of distinctly sporting qualities. It is a 
triumph of mind over matter, the matter 
in this particular being the banks of the 
Thames, which lie so close together at 
Oxford that it is not possible for two 
boats to row abreast for any great dis- 
tance. To overcome this, the undergrad- 
uates of long ago invented the bumping 
race. Its principle is briefly this: A 
certain number of boats are placed, one 
after the other, in a line at equal distances 
apart; they are then started at the same 
instant, and the object of each boat is to 
increase the distance between itself and 
the boat immediately behind it, and to 
bump with its bow the stern of the boat 
immediately in front. There are two 
races a day for one week, and the boats 
that are bumped on the first day drop 
back on the next day, and start one place 
lower down in the line—that is, if the 
fourth boat of the ten which start bumps 
number three, number three on the next 
day will drop to fourth place, and number 
four will proudly move up higher, and 
try to bump number two. 

There is really no regular finish, so far 
as the spectator is concerned, to a bump- 
ing race, because a bump may take place 
anywhere along the course, and one is 
just as likely to see the best of the race 
at one point on the bank as at another. 
But the barges line the upper end of the 
river, where all those boats still unbump- 
ed stop after they have reached a certain 
point. The start is made quite out of 
sight of the barges a mile down the river, 
at the upper end of one of its sharpest 
turns. 

To see and appreciate a bumping race 
properly, you should watch the start of 
one race, the finish of another, and at an- 
other time *‘ run with the boats” along the 
bank. The boats leave the several barges 


to take up their places at the start in ap 
inverse order to that in which they re- 
turn—that is, the boat which is to tail the 
procession coming back will row over the 
course first, and so avoid the necessity of 
having another boat crowd past it. As 
the first eight men start off, the sedate un 

dergraduates stamp their walking-sticks 
into the flooring, and express their satis 

faction at the sight by guttural murmurs 
of approval of a most well-bred and self- 
contained nature; and the rival crews, who 
are drawn up in their boats beside the 
other barges, lift their oars slightly and 
rattle them in the rowlocks as a salute. 
Then the men of the first eight pull off 
their sweaters and throw them to the un- 
dergraduates on the floating raft, and the 
trainer takes the blade of the stroke’s oar 
and shoves them out into the stream; and 
the coxswain, who is always a most noisy 
and excitable little bully, who abuses and 
beseeches his crew, and shows not the least 
gratitude to them for giving him such a 
pleasant and rapid row, cries ‘‘Get away” 
angrily, and the eight bend nicely togeth 

er,and on the third stroke are well off, 
with a special attention to form for the 
benefit of the spectators on the barges. 
There is just room for them to turn when 
they reach the starting-place below the 
bend, which is in front of hanging wil- 
lows and broad low meadows and an old 
inn. On one side lies the towing-path, a 
narrow dusty road close to the bank, and 
on the other the green fields. At regu- 
lar intervals along the towing-path wood- 
en posts mark the station of the ten com- 
peting boats, which are kept in place by a 
waterman, who holds the bow with a boat- 
hook, and by the coxswain, who further 
steadies the boat by holding one end of a 
cord, the other end of which is fastened to 
the bank, while he clutches the tiller- 
ropes in his right. There are two signal- 
guns—one five minutes before the start, 
and the second four minutes later. At 
the first gun each of the ten boats, lying 
a hundred feet apart, moves out into the 
stream, the waterman of each pushing the 
bow from the bank, the coxswain leaning 
forward and meeting the tugging of the 
oars with the backward pressure of the 
cord; and the time-keepers, of which each 
boat has one, count aloud the last min- 
ute. If itis a still afternoon, you can hear 
the nearest of them counting together, 
the men in the boats sitting meanwhile as 
immovable as figure-heads on a man-of- 





war, and the five 
or six hundred bare- 
kneed runners on 
the towpath, who are 
waiting to race with 
their own boat, to 
encourage or warn 
her crew as the need 
may be, standing 
counting also, but silently and with only their lips 
moving. 

“Thirty seconds gone,” count the time - keepers; 
‘* forty seconds gone; fifty seconds gone. Four—three— 
two—one—row,” and at the last word the ten coxswains 
shout in unison, the eighty broad backs lunge forward, 
and the seramble to touch the boat ahead and to keep 
out of the clutches of the one behind begins, and con- 
tinues for six feverish minutes. There is one advan- 
tage about a bumpiifg race in that the men can see 
how rear they are to being bumped, while they cannot 
see without turning completely in their seats how near 
they are to bumping the boat in front. The advantage 
of this lies in the fact that they are always sure to pull 
their best when the danger is greatest, and that the 
coxswain can make them believe they are gaining on 
the boat in front by simply saying so. To further 
warn them and to guide the coxswain, who cannot look 
behind him, three men accompany each boat along the 
bank with a bell and a revolver and a policeman’s 
rattle. The sounding of any of these signifies the dis- 
tance one boat is from the other. 


HOW 


It is a very 
different scene at 
the other end of 
the course. The 
green meadows 
there are crowd- 
ed with people, 
and the floating 
grand stands of 
barges,each with 
its flag, like a 
company of sol- 
diers, stand as 
in review for the 
march past. For 
a time hundreds 
of little boats 
move along the 
bank and block 
the channel or 
cling to the rafts 
of the barges, 
and the punts of 
the Thames con- 
servancy scurry 
from side to side 
with belated un- 
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DOING A BIT OF READING. 


dergraduates and towns-people. And then 
the river grows very still, and every one 
listens. A gun from very far off sends 
a report lazily across the meadows, and 
half the people say, ‘‘It’s the first,” and 
the other half that it is the ‘‘ second,” 
and while they are discussing this the 
gun sounds again, and every one says, 
‘One minute more.” It is quite still 
now, strangely so to an American ac- 
customed to college yells ringing at an 


athletic meet 
even before t 
contestants = yay 
left the hotels 
the grounds. A) 
he misses the ra 
rahs and the sky 
rocket cries 
the inquiries as to 
who's all right,an: 
the songs in whic] 
the fame and name 
of some college 
hero is being han: 
ed down to his four 
years of immorta 
ity. He compares 
the rival cries of 
the different obser- 
vation cars along 
the New Haven 
course with this 
polite and easy pa 
tience. It might 
be a garden party 
or a sailing race 
for all the enthusi 
asm there is in ad- 
vance. The birds 
in the meadows 
chirp leisurely, the 
calm of a bank Jio}- 
iday in London set 
tles on the crowd, 
and the river nods 
and rocks the boats 
gently as though 
it meant to put 
them to sleep, and 
then from very far 
off you think you 
hear a faint clamor 
of men’s voices, 
but it dies out so 
suddenly that be 
fore you can say, 
‘** They're off,” you 
are glad you did 
not commit yourself, and then it comes 
again, and now there is no doubt about 
it. It is like the roar of the mob in a 
play, unformed and uneven, and grow- 
ing slowly sharper and fiercer, but still 
like a roar, and not measured and timed 
as the cheering is at home. There is 
something quite stern and creepy about 
it, this volume of angry sounds break- 
ing in on the quiet of such a sunny af- 
ternoon, and then you see the first ad- 
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vance-guard of the army which is making 
he uproar, and the prow of the first boat 
ith the water showing white in. front, 
ind the eight broad backs lunging and 
nding back and forth and shooting up 
wind down the limit of the sliding-seat as 
ey dart around the turn. You have 
seen men row before, but it is quite safe 
to say you have never seen anything like 
at which is coming towards you along 
» broad towpath. If you have ever at- 
nded an athletic meeting you may pos- 
ly have seen as many as twenty men 
ut together in a quarter-mile handicap 
we with the whole field grouped within 
six yards of the line, and you may have 
yuught it pretty as they all got off to- 
ther in a bunch. But imagine, not 
enty men within six yards of one an- 
er, but hundreds stretching shoulder to 
sioulder for half a mile along a winding 
road, all plunging and leaping and push- 
ing and shoving, and shouting with the 
fullstrength of their voices, slipping down 
the bank and springing up again, stop- 
ping toshout at some particular man un- 
til others, not so particular, push them 
out of their path, and others tear on and 
eave them struggling in the rear and 
falling further and further behind their 
oat. Five hundred men, each in a dif- 
ferent color, blue and bright scarlet, 
striped or spotted, parsons in high waist- 
‘oats and flannel trousers, elderly dons 
vith children at home in knickerbockers, 
ind hundreds of the uniformed bare- 
egged runners shooting their pistols and 
ringing the bells, and all crying and 
shouting at onee: ‘‘Magdalen! Mag- 
dalen! Well rowed, Magdalen! Pem- 
broke! you have them, Pembroke! Bal- 
liol! well rowed, Balliol!” When the last 
boat has passed, the others not in the race 
sweep out over the river and bridge it 
from bank to bank, and the dusty run- 
ners on the towpath throw up their heels 
ind dive into the stream, and cross it 
with six short strokes, and scramble up 
on their barge and shake themselves 
ike Newfoundland dogs, causing infinite 
oneern for their safety to their sisters, 
iid stampeding the smartly dressed un- 
dergraduates in alarm. And then every 
one goes into the barge and takes tea, 
for, on the whole, but for the turbulent 
five hundred, a bumping race is con- 
dueted with infinite discretion and out- 
ward calm. 
The Oxford undergraduate lives in an 
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atmosphere of tradition, and his life is 
encompassed with rules which the Ameri- 
can undergraduate would find impossi- 
ble, but which impress the visitor as both 
delightful and amusing. It is an amus- 
ing rule, for instance, which forbids the 
undergraduate to smoke after ten o'clock 
under penalty of a fine, which fine is in- 
creased by twopence if the smoking is 
continued after eleven o’clock. There is 
something so delightfully inconsequential 
in making smoking more pernicious at 
eleven than at ten. And the rule which 
fines an undergraduate of Balliol and his 
friends as well if he or they pass the 
gate after nine: I used to leave that col- 
lege for no other reason than to hear the 
man at the gate say, ‘‘ You are charged 
to Mr. , sir,” which meant that*one 
of the undergraduates would have to pay 
the college one large penny because I 
chose to go out and come in again at the 
unnatural hour of ten in the evening. 
There were also some delightful rules as 
to when and where the undergraduate 
must appear in his cap and gown, which 
latter he wears with a careless contempt 
that would greatly shock the Seniors of 
the colleges in the Western States who 
adopt the hat and gown annually, and 
announce the fact in the papers. It 
struck me as a most décolleté garment, 
and was in most cases very ragged, and 
worn without much dignity, for it only 
hung from the shoulders to the waist like 
a knapsack, or was carried wrapped up 
in a bundle in one hand. 

The day of an Oxford man is somewhat 
different from that of an American stu- 
dent. He rises at eight, and goes to chap- 
el, and from chapel to breakfast in his 
own room, where he gets a most sub- 
stantial breakfast—I never saw such 
substantial breakfasts anywhere else— 
or, what is more likely, he breakfasts 
with some one else in some one else’s 
rooms. This is a most excellent and 
hospitable habit, and prevails generally. 
So far as I could see, no one ever lunched 
or dined or breakfasted alone. He either 
was engaged somewhere else or was giving 
a party of his own. And it frequently 
happened that after we were all seated 
our host would remember that he should 
be lunching with another man, and we 
would all march over to the other man’s 
rooms and be received as a matter of 
course. It was as if they dreaded being 
left alone with their thoughts. It struck 
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me as a university for the cultivation of 
hospitality before anything else. 

After breakfast the undergraduate 
‘‘reads ”’ a bit, and then lunches with an- 
other man, and reads a little more, and 
then goes out on the river or to the cricket- 
field until dinner. The weather permits 
this out-of-door life all the year round, 
which is a blessing the Oxford man en- 
joys and which his snow-bound American 
cousin does not. His dinner is at seven, 
and if in hall it isa very picturesque meal. 
The big hall is rich with stained glass and 
full-length portraits of celebrated men 
whose namies the students never by any 
possible chance know, and there are 
wooden carved wainscotings and heavy 
rafters. There is a platform at one end 
on which sit the dons, and below at deal 
tables are the undergraduates in their 
gowns—worn decorously on both shoul- 
ders now, and not swinging from only 
one—and at one corner by themselves the 
men who are training for the races. The 
twilight is so late that the place needs 
only candles, and there is a great rattle of 


* silver mugs that bear the college arms, 


and clatter of tongues, and you have your 
choice of the college ale or the toast and 
water of which you used to read and at 
which you probably wondered in Tom 
Brown at Oxford. The dons are the first 
to leave, and file out in a solemn proces- 
sion. If you dine with the dons and sit 
above your fellow-men you are given the 
same excellent and solid dinner and wine 
in place of beer, and your friends of the 
morning make faces at you for deserting 
them and because of your higher estate. 
My first dinner with the dons was some- 
what confusing. After a most excellent 
service somebody rose, and I started with 
the rest down the steps towards the door, 
when my host stopped me and said, ‘‘You 
have forgotten to bring your napkin.” 
What solemn rite this foretold I could not 
guess. I had enjoyed my dinner, and I 
wanted to smoke, and why I needed a 
napkin, unless as a souvenir, I could not 
see; and I continued wondering as we 
marched in some certain order of prece- 
dence up and down stone stairways and 
through gloomy passages to another room 
in an entirely different part of the col- 
lege, where we found another long table 
spread as carefully as the one in the hall 
below with many different wines and 
fruits and sweets. And we all sat down 
at this table as before, and sipped port 
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and passed things around and ta 
learnedly, as dons should, for ha! 
hour, when we rose, and I again bad; 
host good-night, but he again stopped 
with a deprecatory smile, and agai: 
formed a procession and marched 
emnly through passages and over s 
floors to another room, where a thir 
ble was spread, witli more bottles, co 
and things to smoke. It struck me | 
an Oxford don mixes some high ]i 
with his high thinking. I did not 

to see if there were any more tables 
den around the building, but I supp 
there were. 

After dinner the undergraduate reads 
with his tutor out of college or in \iis 
own rooms. He cannot leave the « 
lege after a certain early hour, and 
he should stay out all night the con, 
quences would be awful. This is 
course, quite as incomprehénsible to 
American as are the jagged iron sp 
and broken glass which top the col|: 
walls. It seems a sorry way to treat 
sons of gentlemen, and more fitted to | 
wants ofareformatory. There is one g 
at Trinity which is only open for. royal! 
and which was considered to be ins 
mountable by even the most ventures: 
undergraduate, until one youth scaled 
successfully, only to be caught out 
bounds. The college authorities had no 
choice in the matter but to send hin 
down, as they call suspending a man 
Oxford; but so great was their curios 
and belief in the virtue of the gate that 
they agreed to limit his term of punis 
ment if he would show them how 
sealed it. To this, of course, he natural!) 
agreed, and the undergraduates were e« 
fied by the sight of one of their number 
performing a gymnastic feat of rare da 
ing on the top of the sacred iron gat 
while the college dignitaries stood gaziiiy 
at him in breathless admiration from | 
low. Another undergraduate of anotlie: 
college was caught out of bounds one 
night by the proctor, but promised a mer 
ly nominal punishment if he would dis 
close by what means he escaped, for 1 
walls surrounding the college were de: 
ed impregnable. He had to choose 
tween taking a heavy sentence and lea 
ing the means of escape still a secret, « 
sacrificing his companions and shutt 
off all their further excursions by saving 
himself. He asked the authorities to all: 
him three days’ time in which he mig 
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ide whether he would or would not 
This was granted him, with the 
wning that if he did not tell he would 
sent down. At the end of the three 
vs he appeared before the college board 
said he had decided to tell them how 
had escaped. ‘‘ You will find my an- 
rv.” he said, ‘‘in the eighteenth Psalm, 
enty-ninth verse,” and then left the 
om. The dignitaries hurriedly opened 
yvrayer-book, and found the following: 
By the help of my God have I leaped 

r the wall.” The young man was not 

t down nor the leak in the wall closed. 
[ fear, from all I could hear, that almost 
every college prison in Oxford has its se- 

et exit and entrance, known only to the 
dergraduates. Sometimes it is a coal- 
ile, and sometimes a tree which stretches 
friendly branch over the spiked wall, 
ind sometimes a sloping roof and a drop 
of eight feet to the pavement; but there 
is always something. No lock was ever 
nvented that could not be picked. The 

y is that there should be a lock at 
It is only fair to say of these pris- 

is that they are the loveliest prisons in 
world, and that they are only pris- 
ons by night. By day the gardens and 
ns of the quadrangles, as cultivated 
ind old and beautiful as any in England, 
we as free, and one wonders how any one 
ever studies there. One generally asso- 
ates study with the green-baize table, a 
student-lamp, a wet towel, and a locked 
door. How men can study looking out 
on turf as soft and glossy as green velvet, 
with great gray buttresses and towers 
about it, and with rows above rows of 
window boxes of flowers set into the gray 

ills like orchids on a dead tree, and a 
lawn-tennis match going on in one cor- 
ner, is more than I can understand. The 
only obvious answer is that they do not 
study. Iam sure the men I knew did 
not. But there must be some who do, 
else from where would come the supply of 
aons? 

Different colleges turn out different 
classes of men. The reading men, who 
go in for firsts and scholarships and such 
distinetior 3, haunt one college; the fast 
set, who wear the blue and white rib- 
on of the Bullingdon Club, go to an- 
other; the conservative, smart, and titled 
men go to a third; the nobodies flock by 
themselves; and the athletes forgather 
somewhere else, and so help to make up 
the personality of the whole university. 
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If I were asked to pick out the charac- 
teristic of the Oxford undergraduate which 
struck me as being conspicuous as his oe- 
casional shyness, I would say it was his 
love of ‘“‘ragging,” and that when he is 
indulging in what he calls a ‘‘rag,” at 
some one else’s expense, he is in his most 
interesting and picturesque mood. 
A rag is a practical joke. It may 
be a simple rag, and consist of nothing 
more harmful than mild chaffing, or it 
may be an ornate and carefully prepared 
and rehearsed rag, involving numerous 
accomplices and much ingenuity and dar- 
ing. It is in the audacity of these latter, 
and in the earnestness in which they 
are carried out, that the Oxford under- 
graduate differs most widely from the 
undergraduate of America. The Yale or 
Harvard Sophomore does a wild thing oc- 
sasionally, but he does it, I fear, chiefly 
to tell about it later, and is rather relieved 
when it is over. He points with pride to 
the barber poles in his study, but he does 
not relish the half-hour’s labor and dan 
ger spent in capturing them. The Oxford 
man, on the contrary, enjoys mischief for 
mischief’s sake; he will never boast of it 
later, and he wiil leave one evil act and 
turn abruptly to another if it appears to 
offer more attractive possibilities of enter- 
tainment. And he carries off his practi- 
cal joking or chaffing with a much more 
easy and audacious air. This, I think, is 
due to class feeling, which is in the at- 
mosphere in England, and which does not 
exist with us. The Harvard student may 
think he is of finer ciay than the towns- 
people and the tradesman and _ police- 
man, as he generally is, but he cannot 
bring them tothink so too. That is where 
his English contemporary has so much 
the advantage of him. The Oxford towns: 
man feels an inborn and traditional re- 
spect for the gentleman; he bows meekly 
to his eccentricities; he takes his chaff 
with smiles, and regards the undergrad- 
uate’s impertinences as one of the privi- 
leges of the upper classes. And the Ox- 
ford man knows it, and imposes on him 
accordingly. 
It is rather difficult to give instances of 
a rag and avoid making the undergradu- 
ate appear anything but absurd. One 
cannot show in writing the earnestness 
and seriousness with which these practi- 
cal jokes are conducted, nor the business- 
like spirit in which they are carried out. 
Without this they lose the element of 
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audacity which always saves them from 
being absurd, and raises them to the plane 
of other flights of the imagination ably 
performed. The men I knew seemed to 
live in an element of mischief. They 
would keep me talking with flattering in- 
terest until the clock struck twelve, when 
they would leap to their feet and explain 
that it was now past the hour when any 
one could leave the college, and that my 
only means of exit would have to be 
either down to the pavement by a rope 
of sheets, or up through it by means of 
the coal-hole. 

Everything they saw suggested a rag, 
as everything in the pantomime is ma- 
terial for mischief for the clown in the 
pantaioon. A mail-coach standing in 
front of a public- house deserted by its 
driver furnished them with the means of 
conveyance into the country, where they 
abandoned her Majesty’s mail - wagon 
three miles out of town, with the horse 
grazing by the hedges. A hand- organ 
suggested their disguising themselves as 
Italians and playing the organ around 
Oxford, which they did to the satisfaction 
of the populace and themselves, their ex- 
penses being three pounds and their re- 
turns two shillings, one of which was 
given them by a friend who did not recog- 
nize them, and who begged them to move 
on. One night during Eight’s week a 
group of men stopped to speak to a friend 
who was permitted to room outside of the 
college. It was a very warm, close night 
in June, and he came to the door dressed 
only in his bath robe. ‘‘I will make 
you,” one of the men said, ‘‘a sporting 
proposition. I will bet you five shillings 
that you won’t run to the corner and 
back in your bath robe.” He said, that 
if they would make it ten shillings he 
would run the distance and leave the 
bath robe in their hands. They accepted 
this amendment, and after he had fairly 
started went inside his house with the 
bath robe and locked the front door. The 
impudence of Powers in Charles O’ Malley 
was equalled by one man who said while 
showing some ladies around the quadran- 
gle of Balliol, ‘‘ That is the Master's din- 
ing-room, that on the floor above is the 
Master's study window, and that,” he 
added, picking up a stone from the gravel 
walk and hurling it through the window, 
‘‘is the Master himself.” On another 
night during Eight’s week three of them 
disguised themselves as a proctor and two 
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of his bull-dogs, and captured a visi: 
friend of mine from America, who 
been led into their hands by myself 
others in the plot, and then basel, 
serted. The mock proctor and his ) 
declared the American was Lord Encon 
of Magdalen, and fined him ten shil] 
for being out of college after hours \ 
out his cap and gown. He protested | 
he had no connection with the unive 
but they were quite as positive that t 
knew him very well, and gave him 
choice of paying the fine or going 
stantly to jail, and as he had a very va; 
idea of British law and the university r 
ulations he gave them the money. T 
they later returned to him with his ca 
before as many of the college as we co 
gather together, to his intense disg 
He is now waiting with anxious hospit 
ity for the first Oxford undergraduat: 
who visits America, and promises tl} 
that unfortunate individual will not 1 
turn home before he has been broug 
before every police justice in New Yo 
The most conspicuous and most gei 
ally known instance of ragging is 
course, the way the undergraduates c 
duct the exercises during Commemorativ: 
week. I confess I looked forward to t! 
with wicked anticipation. I had read o! 
it, and had heard those who had seen 
tell of it, and I questioned if it were so ba: 
as it was painted, even though I had se: 
to what lengths the undergraduate wou|d 
go. The Sheldonian Theatre is a sing! 
circular building, formed inside like a 
clinic-room in a hospital, but decorat: 
grandly inside and out, and open to tli 
sunlight by great windows. It is toppe: 
by a magnificent dome. In the morning 
of the day when the degrees were 
be bestowed it was filled from the flo 
up to this dome with young girls and 
their chaperons in the lightest and brig) 
est and most brilliant of summer frocks 
They rose tier upon tier in unbroke: 
circles to the balcony, where they bega 
again, and ranged on up to the very to) 
It was a very pretty sight, for the su 
shone in through-the stained windows 
in broad, generous rays, and the less«) 
authorities of the university, who acte 
as ushers, wore their red silk hoods a: 
gowns, and moved in and out among tli 
women, looking very learned and [in 
as the sun touched their white hair an: 
their long mantles of rustling silk. Stan: 
ing on the floor in the cirele formed b) 
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lower balcony were the visitors and 
college dons in black robes, or in the 

» serge of every day. There were no 

ts for them, and so they moved about 
bears in a bear-pit, gazing up at their 
nds, and pointing out the celebrities, 
talking familiarly of the great men 

o were about to be honored. A great 
ran on one side rumbled out soft and 
too difficult musie (at home we would 

e spoiled it with a brass band) and 
ped to make the whole scene impres- 
sive and dignified and beautiful. But as 
| had come to hear the undergraduates 
sbehave, I was disappointed, and so ex- 
ssed myself. The man who had brought 
pointed to the baleony, and showed 
ere different groups of students were 
sitting together, looking very good and 
keeping very quiet among severe matrons 
and fresh, sweet-looking girls. I reeog- 
ed several of my friends among the 
They appeared gloomy and 
resigned. Some one explained this by 
ing that the women liad been crowded 
o the baleony to scatter the groups of 
indergraduates and to shame them into 
silence. I was exceedingly disappointed. 
There were three voung men leaning over 


students. 


I. 


the baleony facing the organist, a Mr. 
Lopes. He was playing something of 
Chopin’s gently, as though he did not 
want to interfere with the talk, and the 
dons and the girls in the circles were 
vhispering, as though they did not want 
to interrupt the music. It was a pretty, 
vell-bred scene, a mixture of academic 
dignity with a touch of the smartness of 
the town. And so we waited politely for 
procession of dignitaries to appear. 

\nd as we waited, whispering, there came 
suddenly on the hushed warm summer 
air a boy’s voice, not rudely or ‘‘ freshly,” 
but with the quiet, authoritative drawl of 
an English gentleman. 

“Mr. Lopes,” said the voice, and the 

\ispering ceased with a start, and the 
rganist’s fingers hesitated on the keys. 

Mr. Lopes, I do not care much for 
Chopin myself. Can you play ‘Ta-ra-ra 
om de-ay ’?” 

Krom the other side of the gallery a 
young man sprang excitedly to his feet. 

Oh no, sir, don’t play that!” he cried, 
eagerly, ‘* Play the ‘Old Kent Road.’ J 
can sing that.” 

I’ve heard him sing it,” a third voice 

joined in, anxiously, ‘‘and I hope, sir, 
vou will play almost anything else.” 
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That was the beginning. From that 
on for one hour the building was abso- 
lutely at the mercy of the undergradu- 
ates. Then one of the three men who 
were leaning over the balcony, and as 
plainly in view as actors on a stage, pro 
posed three cheers for the ladies. The 
response to this showed that though the 
undergraduates were broken up into small 
bodies they were as one grand unit in 
their desire to take a prominent part in 
the exercises. 

‘*And let me ask,” added the young 
man who had proposed the cheers, polite- 
ly, ‘‘ that you give one more for the two 
young ladies in pink just coming in, and 
who, though rather late, are, nevertheless, 
very welcome.” 

This speech, which was accompanied 
with a polite bow, and followed by enthu- 
siastic cheers, turned the two young la- 
dies into the color of their frocks, and 
drove thern back terrified into the quad- 
rangle. The men who made all the trou 
ble did not attempt to hide in the crowd 
about them, or to address the public anon- 
ymously. They were, on the contrary, 
far from shrinking from view, and appar- 
ently just as far from imagining that any 
one would consider they were the least 
forward. Their manner was serious, and 
rather that of a public censor who was 
more bored than otherwise by his duties, 
but who was determined that the proceed- 
ings should go off with dignity. 

‘*Come, sir,” they would say, very 
shortly, ‘‘you really must attend to 
your duties. You have been conversing 
with the iedy in the blue bonnet for the 
last five 1. ..utes, and several ladies are 
waiting to be shown their places.” 

They did not laugh at their own im- 
pertinences, or in any way act as if they 
thought they were doing anything amus- 
ing or peculiar. It was the earnestness 
of their manner and their mock anxiety 
that all should go right which made it 
funny. And the most absurd thing about 
it was the obvious awe and terror in which 
the authorities stood of them. But the 
audience of severe matrons and learned 
dons and timid, shy girls gazed stolidly 
before them, and took the most audacious 
piece of insolence in that same unmoved 
calm with which they listemed to the 
Greek oration. 

The Vice-Chancellor entered at the 
head of a grand procession of beadles 
with gold maces, followed by those who 
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were to receive degrees, and plunged with 
a very red face and nervous manner into 
his Latin address, through which he raced 
breathlessly, with his nose glued to the 
page and his ears deaf to interruptions. 
They began by telling him, ‘‘ Don't be shy, 
sir,” and ‘‘Speak louder, sir”; and then 
one man suggested doubtfully that it was 
‘‘rather too good to be original”; and 
another said, warningly, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter be careful, sir; you cribbed that line.” 
Another laughed indulgently, and said, 
in a confidential tone of encouragement: 
‘*Don’t mind them, sir. Til listen to 
you;” and another, after a pause, ex- 
ciaimed, with a little sigh of satisfaction, 
‘‘Now, you know, J call it rather good.” 
The unfortunate Vice-Chancellor blushed 
redder than before at this, and in turning 
over a page hesitated at the word “‘ ut.” 
‘* Ut,” he repeated. In an instant twen- 
ty men had thrown themselves anxiously 
across the balcony. ‘‘Be careful, sir,” 
they cried, in agony, ‘‘be careful. Do 
not forget the subjunctive.” 

‘* Ah,” they added, with a sigh of relief, 
‘*he knew; he knew;;” and to this a scep- 
tie added, gloomily: ‘‘I don’t believe he 
knew. Some one must have prompted 
him.” ‘Then another voice said, reprov- 
ingly, ‘‘I trust, sir, you do not intend to 
take up our time much longer,” and the 
Vice-Chancelior dropped back into his 
throne, and with the perspiration rolling 
down his face, folded his robes about him 
and smiled delightedly at every other at- 
tack on every one else during the exer- 
cises. 


I suppose no such scene is reprod 
in any other country. It is almost in 
sible to believe that such a situation « 
out of one of Mr. Gilbert’s operas. 
head of the greatest university of 
world, surrounded by all the men . 
and other universities, and those 
highest in art or literature or states) 
ship, and each of them in turn at the 
merey of a hundred boys not yet of 
age, literally trembling before them, and 
finding the honor to which they have 
looked forward turned into a penance and 
a nightmare. One undergraduate ex 
plained it partly by saying that tl 
were some men who came to Oxford to 
receive degrees who thought they were 
conferring rather than receiving ho: 
and it is for their especial benefit that the 
ragging is intended. ‘It puts them in 
their place,” as one boy said, gravel 
‘*They may be big men up in London, 
but it is just as well they should know 
we don't think so much of them her 

The big men who received degrees on the 
day I was present were treated rather mild- 
ly. All but avery fat professor from Dub 
lin University, who was hailed as “the 
best Dublin Stout,” and an Indian Prince 
who appeared in cloth of gold and covered 
with stars and orders. He had a son 
what dusky countenance, and one of the 
voices asked, anxiously, ‘*‘ Now, sir, have 
you used Pears’ soap?” which called forth 
a chorus of ‘‘Shame!” and the foreign 
prince was loudly cheered to make up fo. 
the only remark of the morning which 
struck one as being ungentlemanly. 


ON WITCHCRAFT SUPERSTITION IN NORFOLK. 
BY CHARLES ROPER. 


SHORT time ago I was conversing 
A with a tenant-farmer in mid-Norfolk 
about things in general, and, steering 
gradually towards the subject in which 
just then I was particularly interested, I 
asked him whether he believed in ghosts 
or witcheraft. It made him look as seri- 
ous as if I had questioned him concerning 
eternal torments or bodily resurrection. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ there ain’t no man- 
ner o’ doubt about ghosts, anyhow, ‘cause, 
though I never saw one, I felt one. I 
was once coming through that there 
plantation yonder one dark night, and as 
true as I’m alive a ghost laid his hand on 
my shoulder, and I felt it cold against 


my face. As for witches, I aren’t a-going 
to say for certain, ‘cause I don’t know; 
but the Bible tells us about ‘em, and we 
ought to believe that. There’s a young 
chap in the village what got married a 
couple o’ years ago, and his mother in 
law lived with him. She was so contin 
ually nagging and grumbling that le 
couldn't stand it no longer. So he told 
everybody he was a-going to Norwich to 
consult the witch; and when he come 
back he said as how she promised to (lo 
pretty warm for somebody if she didi 
mind her p’s and q’s. Whether ‘twas 
the witch or whether she was frightened 
I can’t say, but that there mother-in-la\ 
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‘t carry on none oO’ her pranks arter 
Then he shook his shaggy head 


sighed, as much as to say, ‘‘If I had 
ote one way or tother, I should vote 
itcheraft.”’ 
Of course he spoke in broad dialect, 
‘h I purposely tone down in order to 
itate reading. 
lhe extent to which witchcraft abounds 
day in England is considerably under- 
nated. Servant-girls buy dragon’s- 
od and throw it on the fire in order 
it they may see in its smoke the faces 
their fature husbands. One man,who 
izht large quantities of it, confessed 
it he burnt it to make his curses po- 

and sure. He got a decent living 
cursing professionally the enemies of 
er people. Within a few hundred 
rds of where I am writing this there 

‘$a young woman who plies a thriv- 
trade as a prophetic witch; and, asa 

chbor expresses it, ‘‘ there are on some 

lows three or four ‘ carriage’ ladies come 
ynsult her.” 
i have been in scores of houses upon 
doors of which there are horseshoes 
iled for luck. My landlady almost 
shrieks murder if by chance I place a 
shoe upon the table. On the last night 
of the old year her husband goes out at 
a quarter to twelve, and then comes 
home to let in the new year. Nobody 
sut the husband must let it in. They 
ere angry when I called this a supersti- 
tion. One swallow makes a summer in 
some folk’s eyes. Once my landlady let 
some friend in first, and all that year no- 

ng save bad luck and sickness came to 
that house. If our maid sees two knives 
on my plate or two spoons in my saucer, 
she clears everything away save those and 

» cloth; then she stands gazing at me 

fixedly like a stuffed pig, and I have posi- 
tively to remove one knife or spoon be- 
fore she will touch the platter. 

Young children fly terror-stricken along 

he roads at night, fearful of meeting 
Shuck or Shiner, dread bogies bred of su- 
rstition. Old villagers still speak of 
iving seen Shuck, a dark, hairy, wild- 
ooking dog with luminous eyes, that 
tracked the lonely traveller's steps along 
oad-side paths by night, mostly remain- 
ug in shadow, and seldom revealing his 
mplete shape. Two glowworms anda 
furze-bush seen under certain conditions 
ill represent almost anything in the 
vorld, natural or supernatural. 
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Periodically these old fears are reawak 
ened by foolish practical jokers, who wrap 
themselves round in sheets, and carry 
something on their heads containing a 
light and having two holes for glaring 
eyes. Then the rumor goes round that 
Shuck is about again, or that Shiner, as 
the villagers call Will-o’-the-wisp, has is- 
sued from the marshes on mischief bent, 
and for months women and children— 
yes, and men too—go abroad in the dusky 
twilight trembling with uncontrollable 
horror. 

When dreams and predictions come 
true, or nearly so, they are talked about in 
the village ale-house, by the village gro 
cer, and even sometimes mentioned un 


advisedly in the church. Using New 
Testament phraseology, folk still talk 
about being possessed. One man who 


frequently got drunk told me, when in 
his sober moments I pointed out to him 
his disgrace, that he had a devil, a little 
dry devil, inside of him, and it would have 
drink. He wanted to be teetotal, but his 
familiar spirit compelled him to go on the 
spree at times. The man was as serious 
as a bishop. 

In the cottages, when winter fires are 
burning, both old and young seize hold of 
the cinders that fly out from the grate, 
and decide as to whether they represent 
coffins or money-boxes. Winding-sheets 
on the tallow candles bring dismay and 
dread into many faces. Tea stalks that 
swim in the cup represent strangers, and 
are tested with a view to discover whether 
they will be men or women, tall or short. 
Death-watches, magpies, and gray horses 
are symbolic, and forebode good or evil, 
according to circumstances. 

The belief is not uncommon that a man’s 
enemies can by tlieir malice affect not 
only his domestic concerns, his pigs, etc., 
but also the quality of his work and mate- 
rials. Some of the old people are fully 
persuaded that it is possible to talk up 
evils, and thus make imaginary ones real. 
A village shoemaker who cultivated his 
allotment with such energy and success 
that his neighbors were envious was ex- 
ceedingly irritated at any casual or spite- 
ful remark which slighted the quality of 
his produce. His mischief-loving rivals 
took advantage of this, and while speak- 
ing of the crops they would ask him ina 
caustic sort of way: ‘‘ Do you think them 
there beans o’ yourn are looking well? 
Don't you think they’ll go off this wea- 
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ther?’ This caused the old shoemaker 
most agonizing heart-burning; and turn- 
ing away, he would say he didn’t ‘‘ want 
no more talk with ’em.” Once he was 
showing some splendid rows of potatoes 
to a jealous allotment-holder, who, to 
irritate him, went sniffing along as if he 
could smell disease among them. Then 
all at once he said, ‘‘ Yes, they look very 
well and strong in the top, but, lor, 
what about the disease what’s a-eating 
away the roots, maybe?” The shoemaker 
trembled with uncontrolled passion and 
fear. 

I have related these preliminary facts 
in order to prepare incredulous readers 
for the instances of witcheraft which are 
to follow. These things, which are true 
and modern, still possessing the popular 
mind in East Anglia, show how utterly 
out of reckoning those people are who 
think that Hodge has risen superior to 
ignorance and superstition. In many 
respects he is as much the unsophisti- 
cated child of nature as ever he was. He 
burns the evil spirit of the harvest to this 
day in some remote villages. Horkey, a 


grotesque figure stuffed with straw and 
representing a female, is carried round 


the village in procession on the last load 
of corn, and is then burnt in order to en- 
sure good fortune with the garnered grain. 
Many of the rustics might say they did 
not believe there was much efficacy in 
this; but it lingers, because many of them 
have faith in the ceremony. 

How do you account for this very com- 
mon wart-cure? Ifa rustic has a wart, 
when he sees a piebald horse he repeats, 
as long as it is in sight, ‘‘I wish my ret 
would go away; I wish my ret would go 
away!” and it is said that the wart disap- 
pears in a few days. I once had a wart 
on my chin, which was much in the 
way every time I shaved. An old man 
who had been a coast-guardsman said 
he would charm it away. He wanted 
to know whether I had any more warts 
about me, and soon. Well, somehow or 
other my mind drifted from that wart—I 
suppose I left it alone—but it certainly 
disappeared in a very few days, and I 
really did not know it had been decreas- 
ing until it was gone. Such things as 
this are capable of rational explanation, 
no doubt, but they inthrall the rustic 
mind, and breed all sorts of superstitions. 
Just imagine a population impressed in 
this way, constantly on the qui vive for 
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magical wonder- working, and you 
appreciate all that follows. 

A rustic living in the neighborho 
the Fen, referring to the indulgen 
charms and magic which was rife 
to me: ‘I shouldn’t like to risk my 
in that way. How could they get s 
knowledge athout something wrong 
remember one little chap as wasn’t more’) 
four and a half feet high what could do 
anything he liked with horses. He used 
to get drunk, and fall down atweei the 
horse’s legs, and tell it to take care of him 
Another groom, a-seeing his performance, 
thought he saw him holding some char 
in his hand, which he'd like to get for 
himself; but d’rectly he went near the 
dwarf, the horse showed like he'd | 
ferociously.” 

**What do you think it was?” IT asked, 

‘Twas a bone, there’s no manner o' 

doubt. One o’ the old un’s tricks. If 
you take a certain sort o’ toad and bury 
it in a pishmire’s nest, and dig it up in a 
day or two, you'll find all the bones pick 
ed clean. Then on S’ Mark’s eve, at mid- 
night, you take ’em to running water, and 
while reciting certain words throw ’em in, 
and one bone’ll go against the stream. 
That’s the one you must take. The old 
lad’s close to your shoulder, and so you'll 
see well enough, no fear. This dwarf 
wore his in a silver case, and he could 
do whatever he liked. He'd get a barn 
door to open by throwing his cap at 
and his horses did all he wanted ’em to 
do. Once, when he lived out Mundford 
way, he wanted to come home to see |iis 
poor old mother, what was a-dying; but 
on the road he was bedeviled, for he felt 
as if he was sinking into the ground deep 
er and deeper as he went along, until lie 
dropped in up to hischin. Anyhow, lie 
couldn’t get past the Devil’s Dyke.” 
is the old earth-work running from Swatf 
ham to Newmarket.) ‘‘ There was anoth- 
er chap as I knew what was very clever; 
but I think his charm was the brake seed. 
You gather it on S’ Mark’s eve on to a 
silver plate. I knew a man what went 
arter it on to the warren, and he said he 
could see it all a-shining like silver as le 
went along; but he was afraid to stop 
there till twelve o'clock at night alone, 
and so bucked home again as fast as he 
could. There’s a team-man down o’ tlie 
Fen there by Poppy Lot, and he told me 
they had another team-man what could 
allus do what he wanted. He'd go 
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straight across the ground with his horses 
and a load where any other man would 
ha’ stuek fast, if he’d been fool enough to 
try it,even with an empty wagon; and 
then at night, no matter how dark the 
stable was, he allus had light enough o’ 
his side to see what he wanted.” 

About two years ago a young game- 

keeper in Northwest Norfolk began to 
show signs of insanity. It was supposed 
that his head had been injured by a fall 
from a cart, and also by collision with a 
tree in the dark. Said a rustic of twen- 
ty-four one day: 
' “They do say as how somebody ha’ 
bewitched him—put something on him, 
Certainly it look funny. He allus wake 
at twelve every night, no matter when 
he go to bed. He can’t get no sleep then. 
The doctor left him a sleeping-draught. 
Says he to the wife, ‘If he take that at 
ten he won’t wake afore six.’ He took 
it, but lor bless you, at twelve he was as 
fresh as a lark, and sleep he couldn't. 
He ha’ got enemies, ‘cause he say so; but 
if there’s them as can bewitch, there's 
them too as can unbewitch, if only you 
can find ’em.” 

This idea I found exemplified in a piti- 
ful case. Witches are employed to can- 
cel curses and charms. A loutish, igno- 
rant woman consulted all the wise women 
she could find because she believed her 
son was slowly dying underacurse. His 
past life was rather shady, and he was 
a victim of a deadly consumption. He 
was beyond all cure, but there was some- 
thing in his history which the neighbors 
could not gauge. It made his supersti- 
tious mother declare that he was _ be- 
witched, and much money she spent in 
endeavoring to break the spell. 

I have conversed with people who re- 
member old women being cruelly mal- 
treated as having ‘‘ evil-eyes”’ which be- 
witched; and to draw a witch’s blood was 
like extracting the poison of a snake—it 
rendered her harmless. Time was when 
I joined in with a crowd of urchins to 
follow reputed old witches and howl] out 
imprecations at their heads, and I am 
afraid the harmless, age- bent creatures 
suffered sometimes at our hands. Things 
have changed a little, but not much. 
There are some old people living in the 
village of W who can chat indefinite- 
ly about the witchery of their early days. 
They tell of a wonderful old man who 
lived at a sea-side town hard by in the 
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forties; and how, if provoked, he could 
put a spell on the rat-catchers’ dogs and 
ferrets, so they could catch no rats. He 
cursed professionally. One old woman 
tells how she went to consult him, be- 
cause she knew she had enemies in the 
village, who had sought to do injury to 
herself and son. There was a copper 
bow] upside down on the table. ‘* Would 
you like to see them as is done it?” he 
asked. She said yes. Then he lifted the 
bowl, and there lay three little dolls the 
exact likeness of the three men in the vil- 
lage whom she suspected. The wizard 
asked what he should do tothem. She 
preferred leaving that to him; and so, 
only a few weeks afterwards, one went 
out of his mind, another hanged himself, 
and the third died of a fistula. ‘* Now, 
tis no use o’ talking,” said the tottering 
old dame as she thumped her stick on the 
floor, ‘if that wasn’t through old 5——, 
what was it?” 

Only a few months ago a reputed Nor- 
folk witch died, and in her cupboard were 
found an enormous number of wax dolls 
with pins stuck in them. These she used, 
no doubt, in the application of her black- 
art. If any one just spent a summer 
holiday in the heart of the country, un- 
bent himself, and really hobnobbed fa- 
miliarly with the rustics in their homes, 
many queer tales could be heard and 
quaint superstitions fathomed. 

Within sight of the railway not many 
miles from Downham there lies a de- 
cayed and decaying village, famed locally 
for its dirt, sloth, and dilapidation. Its 
tumble-down homesteads and their out- 
buildings do not lack picturesqueness. 
Many of its cottages are windowless, their 
thatches dropping into the chambers; and 
their adjoining orchards, neglected and 
running to beggary, are choked with 
brambles and thistles and nettles. Ina 
nook of this village there live an aged 
couple quite alone, very suspicious, and 
filled with the religious gloom and dread 
and the narrow Ishmaelite creed of two 
hundred years ago. Nursing their aches 
and pains and hardships, they, leaning to 
mystery, find reason for tracing in them 
the ill will of some neighbor who is of- 
fended by their rasping tongues, or jea- 
lous of their superior garden stuff. The 
old dame thinks she knows the drugs that 
are potent to counteract these spells and 
bring the workers of them to trouble. 
Her custom is to journey to a neighbor- 
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ing village where there is a druggist’s 
shop, and, in a quiet, hushed way, first 
make a very ordinary and useful pur- 
chase, and follow that with an order for 
‘‘akerfortus [{aqua-fortis], smelling-salts 
fsal-ammoniac], dragon’s-blood, and assy- 
fiddity ” (assafeetida). These, in the quan- 
tities required, cost her eighteen pence, 
and the druggist, on one occasion of her 
visit, ventured to remark that it was a 
strong dose. She replied that it was ‘‘ to 
put straight them as worked mischief, and 
bring ’em to light.” He was a conscien- 
tious man, and felt compelled to tell her 
she was throwing her money away, at 
which she took offence, and for some 
time afterwards trudged to a town six 
miles away, where she could buy her in- 
gredients without being questioned. At 
last she returned, and the druggist, getting 
on cordial terms with her, asked her once 
how she was “ getting on in that line,” 
and she commenced a rambling and mys- 
terious tale, all about her enemies and 
their enchantments, of which the follow- 
ing is the gist: ‘‘ As me and my old man 
was a-setting over the fire last night, we 
got ‘em. The night was very dark, and 
his shoulder-bone had been that bad late- 
ly he couldn’t get no sleep. I know ’tis 
them, and I’ve allus said so; but I’m their 
master now. ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘now we're 
a-setting here, I'll have another try to 
bring ’em’; so I mixed my stuff and there 
we set. The clock went twelve, and we 
heard ‘em come up to the door. Why, I 
knew their steps, and their screams too, 
and when I went to the door afterwards, 
I knew they’d been there. Then my poor 
old man got easier, and we went to bed.” 
It was time they did, after their horrible 
incantations, nauseous fumigations, and 
weary watching. What a picture of 
darkness, dread, hatred, and helplessness 
it all makes in these days of vaunted 
progress ! 

There are heaps of illustrations of 
witcheraft bearing upon the ailments of 
pigs and fowls. A few years back I met 
a familiar old man one day whose face 
was marked with dismay and gloom. I 
asked him what was the matter. He re- 
plied that he was going to have bad luck 
with his pigs, in fact they were bound to 
die, and so, if they were alive next mar- 
ket-day, he should sell them at any price. 
‘* When I went to feed ’em this morning 
I actually saw two o’ the little uns a-play- 
ing seesaw on a bit o’ wood across the 


trough turned upside down. ‘Tis a suye 
sign o’ bewitchment, I’ve heard my o)q 
grandmother say—Lord bless her!” 

I have a valued friend who lives in t}e 
heart of the county and mixes much wit), 
the common folk. He is a careful, pains 
taking observer, and has a wealth of facts 
illustrative of rusticity. Quite recent 
one of the villagers,a man who is a cd: 
vout teacher in the Wesleyan Sunday- 
school, doing his best, no doubt, to im- 
pregnate his scholars with his own ideas, 
came to my friend late one Saturday 
night to ask whether he had a worm 
wood-bush growing in his meadow. He 
knew there used to be one, and it was a 
good thing for jaundice, from which he 
was suffering. ‘‘Come to-morrow, and 
we'll both have a look for it,” said my 
friend. He turned up after school, and 
they searched for the bush, but could not 
find it. He said there was another rem 
edy, namely, barberry, or, as they called it 
locally, ‘‘ peppereye,” the bark of which 
is soaked and boiled in old beer. That 
was easily found, and, being Sunday, he 
very reluctantly gathered a bunch to take 
home. Observing that he was supersti 
tiously inclined, my friend began to draw 
him out. 

‘‘The rising generation doesn’t care 
much about the old ways and the old 
beliefs. Nobody, of course, believes in 
witchcraft nowadays,” said my friend. 

The villager stared, and then became 
voluble. “Ah! but they do,” replied he. 
‘‘T’ve known men witches and women 
witches, and I’ve knowed one witch burnt 
to dead. There was a bad-principled old 
woman what used to put folks to a deal 
o’ trouble. She had a son who was driv- 
ing a wagon-load o’ corn through our 
street, and all of a sudden the horses 
stopped, and he couldn't get ’em on no 
how. He cut ’em about with the whip 
till people cried open shame on him, and 
just in the middle of it who should come 
up but his mother. ‘Well, Billy boy, 
can’t you get ‘em to go?’ she say. ‘No, 
you blarmed old witch,’ says he. She 
just went up to them horses and spoke to 
‘em, and they come on just as if they'd 
never stopped. She got wrong with a 
farmer's wife once, and arter that tle 
poor woman couldn’t get her butter, 
though she churned it for a day or two. 
They were talking all over the place 
about it. Somebody told another woman 
in the Fen, and she said, ‘T’ll tell you 
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how they can alter all that. They must 
shut up all the doors and be quiet, and 
then they must take a plough-line and bind 
up the churn round and round, and knot it 
vell up over the hole. Then the woman 
must turn, and the man must stand there 
and slash at the churn with a plough- 
whip as hard as ever he can, and then the 
butter “11 come in spite of her.’ This 
was done, and they heard the witch come 
shrieking and howling on the door-stone, 
and almost directly arterwards they 
opened the churn, and, bless you, the but- 
ter was there, showing as how the spell 
was broke. What they ought to ha’ done 
was to stand a keeler o’ water on the door- 
step, and then the old witch would ha’ 
drank till she busted. But we didn’t 
know that then. A good many years 
arter that she was at the same trick, 
having fell out with some more on ’em. 
I was working at the place, and so I say 
to’em: ‘Hold you hard. I'll give hera 
good doing to!’ So we locked the door, 
put a great boiler o’ water on the fire, 
and three iron heaters into the fire; and 
when the water was boiling and the heat- 
ers right red-hot, I told ’em to pop ’em 
both into the churn, and then I turned it 
as hard as I could, till the old heaters 
went lump, bump, thump inside, and the 
old witch come to the door screaming 
like mad. Well, we churned butter arter 
that all right. But the old woman went 
home to bed, and some o’ the neighbors 
went in and found her all sealded and 
burnt and the marks o’ the heaters on 
her legs. She never got up again. She 
died on’t; but people couldn’t stop with 
her, for the room went so dark, and great 
black things like monkeys were setting 
in the corners.” 

‘‘T never heard such a story before,” 
remarked my friend; ‘“‘though I have 
heard of pigs being bewitched.” 

‘* Well, and that’s the truth,” said the 
rustic. ‘‘This old woman once got awry 
with us and our three nice pigs wouldn't do 
anyhow; they kept a-setting up on their 
tails and pawing with their front feet, 
and screaming and frothing at the mouth. 
We tried everything. One day she was 
in ours, and I said, ‘I ha’ been thinking 
0 cutting off the tips o’ their tails’; and 
she say, ‘Lor! that won't do any good.’ 
Then the pigs mended for a time and 
done well; but they then went wrong 
again as bad as ever. So I slipped into 


the sty and took a bit off each o’ their 
tail ends, and a bit off their ears, and 
threw the pieces into the fire of the oven 
where my mother was baking. That 
balked the witch, and the pigs never ailed 
any more, but laid on meat fast,” 

If any more evidence were necessary to 
prove the existence of a belief in witch- 
craft in the county of Norfolk a volume 
could be written. Perhaps the fear that 
merges into superstition will never be 
eradicated from human minds. I remem- 
ber how in my school days everybody 
in Norwich was talking of the Heigham 
ghost. It was some mad freak of a prac- 
tical joker. But while the courageous 
and sceptical went out to capture and 
thrash the ghost with their thick sticks, 
the old and ignorant and very young 
thought it foreboded evil, and might be 
supernatural after all. There is one Nor- 
wich newspaper which for many months 
did its best to expose and suppress the 
lucrative business of fortune-telling in 
the city. Sometimes the wise women 
were called white witches. They inva- 
riably worked the oracle by means of 
cards, and I am told that a finger could 
be placed on at least five or six there to- 
day who still ply a roaring trade. Any- 
how, to cut matters short, let me refer any 
sceptic to the Eastern Daily Press of 
October 13, 1891, in which he will see re- 
corded a curious case that was tried at 
the Swaffham Petty Sessions. Robert Ma- 
son got drunk at the George public-house, 
Newton, and adjourned to the barn at 
closing-time to sleep. There, according 
to his statement, he was robbed of his 
purse containing £16 17s. 6d. A few 
days afterwards he went to Swaffham to 
consult a Mrs. Watson, known locally as 
the ‘‘ Wise Woman,” with a view to find- 
ing out the thieves.. She played the cards, 
and then told him that two men had got 
his money; that they worked on land 
near some water; that one was tall and 
fair, while the other was short and fat. 
So he summoned the defendants solely 
on the grounds that they answered the 
description given. Of course the magis- 
trates dismissed the case. And as for 
the money, it was actually found, tied 
up in a pocket-handkerchief, near the 
public- house yard, by the landlord's 
little daughter—no doubt exactly where 
it was dropped by the reeling drunk- 
ard. 
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I. 

XO the loiterer in the City of the Lagoon 
at Chicago at twilight there came a 
profound feeling of sadness. It was the 
touch of melancholy that exquisite beauty 
is apt to induce when it is felt to be tran- 
sitory or when it is a reminiscence of his- 
toric splendor. It was a moment of re- 
pose. The Court of Honor was not wholly 
deserted. Stray figures moved about, but 
with the air of leisure and contemplation. 
The crowd was elsewhere, in the Midway 
Plaisance, at the restaurants, and present- 
ly it would return, refreshed and eager 
for the great night display. In the fading 
light the city seemed more than ever only 
an enchanted city. Through the long 
rows of white columns of the Peristyle 
the lake gleamed blue, and there was a 
pink hue in the west that flushed the 
domes and towers and the white figures 
relieved against the delicate sky. Even 
the fountains were silent, and the golden 
gigantic statue of Columbia seemed to 
emphasize the impressive stillness of the 
hour. Presently the lines of electric light 
would run along the cornices of the white 
palaces and along the water’s edge, and 
the dome would be aflame. Presently 
the Fountain of the Ship and the Sea 
Horses would leap up and overflow with 
loud murmurous sound; and the flashing 
electric fountains would begin their fan- 
tastic and unreal display, thrusting up 
into the night ever-changing shapes of 
beauty, with exquisite colors shifting each 
moment, mingling, passing, fading, bright- 
ening, grace of form and charm of color 
uniting to move the spectator as he was 
never moved before by any earthly vision. 
But now it was the hour of stillness and 
of sentiment akin to melancholy. And 
when this silence was almost painful, 
came the soft chime of bells from the 
tower of Machinery Hall, floating over 
the city and out upon the water, tones in 
harmony with the scene and yet remi- 
niscent of traditionary glory. It so easily 
might be a requiem for passing splendor, 
like the sound of bells over the towers 
and spires of the city that De Quincey saw 

at the bottom of the sea. 
Was it real? The spectator looked 
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about, up the canals spanned by brides 
and flanked by white facades, at the loft 

towers, upon the monumental columns 
that made the gateway of the sea, in 4 
nervous apprehension of the transitoriness 
of itall. Every night he had feared that 
he should see it no more, and every morn 
ing he had hastened to reassure himself 
that the creation had not disappeared, 
And the chimes dropping soft sounds 
seemed more than ever to have the note 
of decadence. Perhaps the traveller had 
seen pictures of the ruins of Persepolis, of 
the lonely marble columns in the desert 
of Palmyra; perhaps he had heard the 
lament of the sea, as Byron heard it, along 
the sunken walls of Venice; perhaps he had 
mused, as Gibbon mused, in the church of 
Ara Ceeli amid the fallen splendors of 
great Rome. Perhaps these pictures came 
to his mind with an overwhelming sense 
of the transitoriness of life at the moment 
when life seemed to reach a summit in 
the experience of beauty. And he knew 
that it would not last—that in a few 
more weeks of splendor, days of excite 
ment and nights of enchantment,it would 
all vanish as if it had never been; the 
chimes would cease, the lagoon would re 
turn to its solitude, and the white columns 
would be no longer reflected in the waves 
on the Michigan shore. 


I. 


And yet it is a very lasting possession 


in American life. If the city could stand 
as it now is after the fair is over, deserted 
and silent, could stand for years, for gen 
erations, a pilgrim from a distant country 
who should enter it would be filled with 
amazement at the evidence of the genius 
for art, the love of beauty, of a nation 
reckoned so practical in its creations, so 
material in its aspirations. But the mill- 
ions of people, young and old, who have 
seen it, have carried’ away this great pic- 
ture in their minds, and not in one or 
two generations will it be effaced from 
the national memory. It is at once a 
revelation to the nation of what it can 
do, and it is a standard of beauty of the 
highest value. In our anticipation the 
benefit of the exhibition was in its indus- 








trial comparison and stimulation. That 
will be realized, and perhaps beyond an- 
ticipation, but something else, and some- 
thing of perhaps more value, has been 
vained. Heretofore all the werld’s fairs 
have been industrial, with an 3ucidental 
exposition of progress in the(fine arts. 
Here, for the first time, the Werld’s Fair 
self is an exhibition quite apart from 
the arts and the industries it-Srings to- 
vether. What were the gred?’ cities of 
antiquity? What will be the splendid 
cities of the future? Go and see here 
what it is possible for man to do in this 
age of the miracles of science. 
Forebodings have been exp>essed that 
science was killing poetry, was killing art, 
and was killing our love of the beautiful. 
And, behold, it is science itself that has 
made possible the distinctive trsamphs of 
Jackson Park. The very beau(* we rave 
over would have been impossib@e without 
the use of cheap material to progiuce these 
effects, and without the use of #ectricity. 
Whether we look either to for& or color 
here, we see that it is science t/sat has en- 
abled art to achieve its dreams. The 
great lesson, perhaps the greatest lesson, 
that the fair is to impress upon the mill- 
ions of people in this new anu adaptive 
country, is that use and beauy ean be 
coworkers. A sort of roseatia& light is 
thrown upon this mechanical o>. 
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This is our first answer to the. crities of 
all such material displays. I%; this had 
been merely a display of indust*es $f the 
old so», the same question might have 
b+ n asked of it as was asked cf the last 
Paris Exhibition: What spiritual signifi- 
cance has it? What is the good cf the 
further stimulation of material competi- 
tion? It may be that the shows of this 
sort have reached the limit of their use. 
But what shall we say of them 2s a meet- 
ing-ground of humanity, as th@Chicago 
Fair pre-eminently is? Never ¥efore in 
one place has come together sug variety 
of the human species in numi@rs suffi- 
cient to represent national and tral traits 
and customs. Paris had more Orientals, 
but to the Orientals Chicago has alse 
mighty Occidental contingent, specAri™is 
on exhibition from our whole western 
hemisphere and the islands of the Pacific. 
From the Esquimaux and tlke North 
American tribes to the South Sa Island- 
ers we have barbarians to matclg the sav- 
We 
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ages of Dahomey, and gentle Japanese 
and Javanese to offset the Turks, Egyp- 
tians, and Persians long civilized in vice. 
To the student of ethnology the field is 
very attractive, and it is scarcely less in- 
teresting to the humanitarian. What ef- 
fect will this contact have upon the sav- 
age representatives who have been brought 
into the midst of our advanced civilization? 
What can we learn from them? Will they 
leave anything behind, especially will the 
Orientals, except suggestions of vices in 
nations in moral decay? Will only the 
dancing and the dissipation remain? In 
some small but appreciable degree the 
world will be changed by this fair; some 
seeds will be broadcast which will bear 
fruit. Perhaps a sort of sympathy will 
be created by even this slight knowledge 
of each other, which will aid in the diffu- 
sion of morality, in the promotion of com- 
merce, in inducing arbitration to take the 
place of war. 
IV. 

But something more was attempted at 
the Columbian Fair than an exposition 
of industries and arts and a gathering of 
races. A great intellectual conference 
was projected, on a scale not before tried 
in the world. The project was ambitious, 
and because of its newness and also of its 
vagueness it has not been so successful as 
the industrial and art exhibition. It was 
intended to have the co-operation of the 
best minds of the world upon the intel- 
lectual problems of modern life. Con- 
gresses were arranged to which all the 
nations represented at the fair should send 
their foremost scholars in science, litera- 
ture, religion, economics, and sociology. 
Congresses of this sort have been held 
during every week of the fair, and if they 
have not proved all that was hoped, it has 
been for two reasons—the scholars and 
thinkers of the world either did not esti- 
mate rightly their opportunity,or were un- 
able to make the sacrifice required by such 
a long journey; and the display at Jack- 
son Park was a distraction from the in- 
tellectual interests in the Auxiliary. 
Doubtless the fair itself drew many thou- 
sands to the intellectual congresses who 
would not have come otherwise, but it is 
doubtful if this double experiment will 
ever be tried again. Still, the possible 
value of international conferences of this 
sort was so clearly seen that like con- 
gresses are certain to be called in the fu- 
ture—that is to say, congresses in which 
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experts in the fine arts, in music, in sci- 
ence, in the various branches of literature 
and of scholarship, shall come together for 
comparison of views and of investigations, 
and for the popular diffusion of ideas. 

Until the results of these various con- 
ferences are published it is impossible to 
say how fully they represented the thought 
of the world. Of necessity they took on 
the character of popular demonstrations 
rather than of scholarly conferences, and 
it is probable that the result was the stim- 
ulation of popular curiosity and interest 
rather than any great illumination of the 
subjects considered. In fact, in all such 
conferences the amount of real informa- 
tion carried away by the audiences must 
be small, while the intellectual stimula- 
tion may be considerable. With so many 
congresses, treating such a variety of top- 
ics, holding sessions in the midst of the 
visible distractions of the fair, we should 
expect superficiality both in the confer- 
ences and in their results. And yet two 
things were evident: one was great eager- 
ness in the multitudes assembled to know 
about things intellectual and artistic, and 
the other was the benefit that might come 
to the workers in the intellectual fields by 
personal contact and comparison of views. 
It was, in short, demonstrated that it is as 
useful to have an international congress 
of mind as an international exhibition of 
matter. 

Perhaps the time is not yet ripe for an 
effective international literary congress. 
But the time is evidently at hand for gen- 
eral conferences of the literary men and 
women who use the English language. 
Literature pure and simple is not organ- 
ized, and the workers in it are without 
standards, and without the benefits of 
conference and co-operation. Philology, 
folk-lore, Old English, ete., have their so- 
cieties of mutual comparison and aid; 
there are even historical associations upon 
a scientific basis. Literature is unorgan- 
ized. It is probably incapable of scien- 
tifie organization and co-operation from 
its nature. But the great body of writers 
of English literature can certainly gain 
power and encouragement by conferences 
if not by formal organization. The read- 
ers of English in Great Britain and her 
colonies and in the United States now af- 
ford a larger audience to any writer in 
English than any writer in any language 
ever had before. This opportunity is un- 
exampled, and the responsibility along 


with it is also unparalleled. What shal] 
this vast audience have? On what shal] 
it be fed? It is easy to disregard all re 
sponsibility, to take the position of the 
manufacturers of stimulants and mixed 
drinks, and say that the public shall have 
what it wants, what it will buy, and what 
it likes to read. This is to take the posi- 
tion that the writer has no moral or ar 
tistic responsibility. It is to bring litera- 
ture to the lowest commercial plane. But 
the man of genius or the man of talent 
cannot thus evade his duty to his profes 
sion or to the public. The responsibility 
of the popular author in English to-day is 
greater than author ever had before; it 
can scarcely be estimated. And this not 
on moral grounds alone, but from a liter- 
ary point of view. Perhaps the public 
can be trusted in time to repudiate the 
moral contamination in vicious books, 
but against the literary deterioration it is 
uninstructed and unguarded. The diffu 
sion of a low and false literary taste is an 
almost irremediable calamity, for in the 
end it works widespread intellectual de- 
moralization. This isatruism. The val 
ue of the Chicago conference is in the 
suggestion of the possibility of impress 
ing literary workers with their increasing 
responsibility in their increasing opportu 
nity, and of elevating the literary stand 
ard of the English-reading world. If 
five hundred of the producing authors of 
America had come together at Chicago 
and conferred seriously upon this subject 
would they not have gained strength and 
clarity of purpose, and would not the ef- 
fect have been felt throughout the coun- 
try? Would not personal contact and 
comparison of views have resulted in 
some sort of inspiration? Would not 
such a congress in London, even if con 
fined to fiction and belles-lettres, raise thie 
profession in dignity, and profoundly im- 
press the English-reading world? Why, 
in respect to such conferences, should lit 
erature be an exception to all the sciences, 
and to technical literary scholarship? The 
purely literary congresses in Chicago had 
large audiences, but the literary represen 
tatives in them, either foreign or Ameri 
can, were few. Still, the feasibility of a 
more determined, original, representative 
conference was demonstrated. 


V. 


Notable at Chicago is the position 
taken by women. It is in effect a new 








departure. It was said, with some truth, 
that it is a woman’s fair. Altogether the 
largest assemblages were at the Women’s 
Congress. In the current phrase of the 
day, whatever they took hold of went. 
The greatest interest was manifested in 
the things that they managed and con- 
ducted. They furnished the bulk of the 
audiences at the congresses, even at those 
where men were the chief speakers. It 
was they who filled the great music halls 
when the musical contests took place, or 
when the finest orchestra ever heard on 
this continent, and the equal of any ex- 
isting to-day, that of Theodore Thomas, 
played. It was an army of women, of 
teachers, of students, from every State in 
the Union, and not of men, who diligent- 
ly went about the buildings, from the 
Picture-Gallery to the Transportation 
Building, day after day, taking notes. 
Everywhere were the women with note- 
books, determined to see everything, to 
understand and to jot down everything 
for future study. It was a great army of 
educators being educated. For the first 
time in such an exposition they had their 
own building, of their own creation, and 
they made a separate display of their abil- 
itv in art and literature. This may not 
have been well judged; for woman’s abil- 
ity, as shown in the large Picture-Gallery 
and in other departments, did not need 
any such vindication. Their building 
was almost the only one that Dr. Lessing, 
the German art critic, did not speak of 
approvingly, and their separate exlhibi- 
tion, it must be confessed, would be called 
tentative; but with all these allowances, 
there will hereafter be no question of the 
energy and the executive ability of wo- 
men to accomplish anything they set their 
hearts on. At the next world’s fair it 
is probable that they will not need to 
assert themselves in any separate exhibi- 
tion. Their contribution to the success 
of this one is visible and freely acknow- 
ledged. And whatever they have con- 
tributed to it directly, there is no doubt 
that its educational effect, in so far as it 
affects the finer issues of our national 
life, will be largely diffused by them. 
is 

The fair is a great school, a university. 
It is hardly probable that in our day any 
other nation will attempt another exposi- 


tion on so grand a scale. Future exposi- 
lions are likely to be specialized. One in 
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search of information could only attend 
this with profit on the eclectic system. 
To be sure, it is worth a long journey and 
much inconvenience merely to look at it 
externally, for it is an unprecedented ex- 
pression of energy as well as of beauty; 
but profitable study of any one of its 
many departments would require a whole 
season. It is a peoples’ university, where 
curiosity is excited and illustrations are 
furnished in the study of nearly every 
branch of mechanics and of art. The 
majority of the visitors have never seen 
before such architecture, such landscape- 
gardening, such harmony in landscape 
and architectural effects; few of them 
have ever seen sO many paintings and 
so good, or such collections of statuary, 
water-colors, etchings, and engravings; 
few of them have ever heard, day after 
day, as a part of daily life, so much mu- 
sic, and none of them have ever heard a 
better orchestra. Many, of course, will 
profit by the industrial exhibits; but if 
we set these, which were the primary con- 
siderations of the fair, aside altogether, 
we have several educational results which 
will affect the national life. 

One of these may seem unimportant at 
the first glance. It may be called educa- 
tion in the joyousness of life. It has 
been remarked that the common Amer- 
ican crowd lacks gayety; its holiday as- 
semblages are apt to be listless and weary. 
The art of public enjoyment has not been 
cultivated. Our common notion of a 
holiday is the sight of some spectacle, 
which usually requires tiresome hours of 
waiting, and there is little personal en- 
joyment. Weare not much accustomed 
to holidays, and they are usually weary- 
ing to flesh and spirit. At Jackson Park 
the personal entertainment of the crowds 
was provided for. There were not only 
beautiful sights everywhere, which might 
not be repeated elsewhere, but there were 
means of enjoyment which are almost 
everywhere attainable. People lunched 
and dined together in the open air, or in 
elevated and airy restaurants which com- 
manded pleasant prospects, and generally 
with music, and usually good music. The 
hours thus spent were not merely feeding- 
times, but full of animation and gayety. 
Dining or supping together in the open 
air, in the midst of agreeable surround- 
ings, with music, was a new delight to 
thousands of untravelled visitors. And 
then there was a band playing every day 
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at twelve by the Administration Build- 
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ing, and every evening at the time of the 
illuminations and the kaleidoscope fan- 
tasies of the electric fountains; and every- 
where in the Midway, specially devoted 
to popular amusements, could be heard 
the strange strumming and beating of 
barbarous instruments, the twanging of 
strings, and the lingering beat of the 
darabuka drum, the waltz music of Vi- 
enna, and the weird melodies of Hun- 
gary. There was, in short, an air of fes- 
tivity and gayety which could not but 
have its effect upon the most prosaic 
crowd. It must, perforce, get some hints 
in the art of public enjoyment. 

But there was another educational re- 
sult more important, and that was the 
kindling of patriotic feeling. Probably 
no person, native or naturalized, saw the 
fair without new pride in the fact that 
he was an American citizen, new pride in 
the country that could create all this. 
And it was a reasonable pride, tempered 
by comparison of the arts and industries 
of the whole world, not the ignorant as- 
sumption of isolation. The exhibitions 
of the varied products of the several 
States gave an idea of the vast resources 
of the republic, and the administrative 
ability and the power of the people for or- 
der and organization. For it is a show 
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POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 7th of August.— 
( Financial troubles lasted throughout July ; 
there were many failures of banks and commercial 
houses. Congress assembled on August 7th to enact 
legislation with a view to relieving the distress. 

The German Army Bill was passed by the Reichs- 
tag on the 15th by a vote of 201 to 185. 

On the 19th the French government sent an ulti- 
matum to Siam demanding reparation for outrages 
committed upon French residents of Siam. The an- 
swer proving unsatisfactory, France, on July 24th, 
declared a blockade of the ports of Siam, when the 
Siamese government yielded, granting an indemnity 
of 3,000,000 franes and a large section of territory. 

Intense excitement attended the enforcement of 
cléfure on the Home Rule Bill in the House of Com- 
mons on the 27th. Blows were struck, and great 
disorder prevailed. All the clauses except the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth were adopted. 

On the 27th the court martial in the case of the 
collision of the Victoria and the Camperdown ren- 
dered a verdict that Vice-Admiral Tryon was re- 
sponsible for the loss of the flag-ship, and exoner- 
ating the other officers. 
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made by the States and the people. The 
Federal Congress has been a cold step 
mother to the enterprise. From the mo 

ment it was determined on the nationa} 
honor was involved in its success or fai 

ure. It is not pleasant to remember that 
local jealousies and provincial detra 

tion and apathy stood in the way of its 
success, and that there was an unpatriotic 
prediction of its failure. It is unforty 

nate for the cities that regarded Chicago 
as a rival that they cast upon it the odium 
of possible failure; for, as a consequence 

Chicago reaps the credit of success in thi 
most creditable national undertaking we 
have ever engaged in. To seek to belittle 
the fair was to cast discredit upon Ameri 

can genius and ability; to gibe at Chi 

vago, Which poured out its money in an 
overflow like the Macmonnies Fountain, 
and which has exhibited administrative 
ability and energy hitherto unparalleled 
by any other community, to seek to put all 
the responsibility upon her, was to make 
it inevitable that she has the chief credit 
of the success, and occupies the foremost 
rank among public-spirited cities. And 
yet the last word must be that even the 
lavish energy and generosity of Chicago 
would have been inadequate to this re- 
sult but for the noble response of the 
individual States and of foreign nations. 





DISASTERS. 


July 12th.—Five persons were killed and twenty 
injured by a collision on the West Shore Railroad, 
near Newburg. 

July 17th.—Fire destroyed property in London 
worth $7,500,000. 












August 4th.—Nine lives were lost by the sinking 


of a pleasure-steamer on Lake George. 


OBITUARY. 


July 16th.—At Washington, Rear-Admiral Ear! 


English, of the United States Navy. 

July 21st—At Green Bay, Wisconsin, Rear-Ad 
miral Melanchthon Smith, of the United States Navy, 
aged eighty-three years.” 


July 24th—At London, England, Dr. John Rae, 


the aretic explorer. 

July 25th.—At New Haven, Edward T. McLaugh 
lin, Professor of Belles - Lettres at Yale Univer 
sity. 


July 31st.—At New Rochelle, New York, Jolin 


Stephenson, builder of the first horse -car, ag 
eighty-four years. 


0 


August 7th.—In New York, Alfred Butler Starey, 


editor of Harper’s Young People. 
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THE LAST STRAW !—Drawn by Groner pu Maurier. 
“What's the matter, dearest? you look sad....” Aw, 
“Oh—Everything’s going wrong—the children are ill in bed—and nurse has got the influenza 
and my husband declares that ruin is staring us in the face—and I’ve got an unbecoming frock—and 
altogether I'm thoroughly depressed....*’ (Breaks down 
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HE KNEW WHAT WAS 


BY THOMAS NELSON 


E was one of the characters about the 
H town when I first knew it, and though I 
did not at the time know his history, and could 
not avouch my witnesses, I somehow took it 
in from the city at large. He was not exactly 
a vagabond, for he had a house—a brick house 
at that, though a little one—and one of the 
oldest and most dilapidated in the town; and 
there was a garden beside it, though it was 
nothing more than a tangle of bushes, weeds, 
and briers, and there was no paling left to 
the old. enclosure. He was not exactly a 
drunkard in the police parlance, for though 
he was often full, he generally got home at 
some hour of the night, however drunk he 
might be, and he rarely ever got into the po- 
lice court. (It may be doubted if a man can 
be a vagabond, however lazy, drunken, and 
disreputable he may be, if he has a house of 
his own, however dilapidated and covered 
with mortgages it may be, to which he can re- 
tire at will, and a garden, however grown up 
and unenclosed, in which he can wander when 
he wishes it.) 

If he was not a vagabond, however, it was a 
shadowy wall which withheld him from being 
one; and if he was not a drunkard, the line 
which divided him from it was impalpable. 
He was of a family which once owned a con- 
siderable part of the land on which the town 
was built. Other members of the family had 
got rich thereby, but he had grown poorer and 
poorer. He belonged to a past age, and was 
at loggerheads with everything new. He was 
a privileged character. He abused everybody, 
but nobody minded him. If he said a biting 
thing, every one laughed; if he got drunk, 
some one carried him home and poked him in- 
side of his broken door; if he got angry, some 
one took his stick from him till he became 
quiet. He was known universally as “ Old 
Jerry.” How he lived was not absolutely 
known. No one would have dared to offer to 
give bim anything. 

He had been sheriff at one time—a fact of 
which he was very proud. He had owned 
then not only the old house and its torn gar- 
den, but the ground on both sides of it where 
the two large factories, owned by a nephew 
and namesake of his, a somewhat pompous 
gentleman, had since gone up. At least he 
claimed to have owned this ground, though 
the courts had decided otherwise. People 
said generally that whiskey and dissipation 
had ruined him; he said the man who owned 
the factories on either side of him, and the 
rascality of the world at large, had done so, 


DUE TO 
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THE COURT. 


and he expended every resource at his cor 

mand in annoying him. He had long sine 
encumbered the remnant of his property, th 
old house and garden, in tighting him, an 
when he lost the suits he consoled himself 
devoting hours a day to vilifying him whereve: 
he could get a hearer to listen, 
difficult. He always treated me with distin 

guished politeness, though I was counss 

against him. He was paralyzed at this time, 
and could just shuffle along with his hook 

handled stick; but his command of language 
was by no mean as limited as the command of 
his limbs, and he used to curse his nephew 
with a lavishness which would have put E: 

nulphus to the blush. He even applied to 
court to change his relative’s name, claim- 
ing that he had no right to it, and when that 
was refused, threatened to change his own 
name, that it might not remain the same with 
his. 

At length his kinsman’s patience gave way ; 
the application to court to change his name 
was the last feather, and matters culminated. 
He applied for a writ of lunacy, and Old Jerry 
was brought up before three justices to be ex 
amined. Iwas counsel. We appeared before 
the magistrates in the justices’ room in a cor 
ner of the old court-house looking out over 
the old part of the town, where the fashion- 
able residences had been years before when 
the city was a village, but which was now al- 
most covered by tall factories, with their blank 
walls and high chimneys. Almost the only 
break among them was the gap immediately 
facing the window, where a dingy little old 
house, with dormer-windows and a broken 
porch, was set back in an unfenced yard filled 
with bushes, and half hidden by two or three 
scraggy old trees, which leant above it as if to 
rest on it as much as to shelter it. 

When we arrived Old Jerry was 
there in charge of the deputy sheriff. 


which was not 


already 
He was 
dressed in a clean shirt which showed marks 
of darning, and his long gray beard gave him 


a distinguished air. I had fallen in with the 
three magistrates and one of the examining 
physicians just outside’ the door, and the other 
doctor who had been summoned soon arrived. 
As we entered, Old Jerry tried to rise. The 
officer said he need not get up; but he scuffled 
to his feet, and made a profound bow to the 
magistrates, remaining standing until they had 
all taken their ses ats, when he ‘tremblingly re- 

sumed his. He never looked at his nephew, 
though his manner showed hostility in every 
fibre of his frame. 





EDITOR'S 


“ Do you think I do not know what is due to 
court, sir? I was sheriff before you were 
rn.” he said to the officer, who half smiled 
id said nothing. “ Yes, sir, no deputy either 
High Sheriff, who made deputies, sir.” The 
ticer still said nothing, and the next moment 
apologized to him, declaring that he had al- 
ays treated him like a gentleman. “ Which 
5s more than I ean say for every one in this 
room,” he added. 
There was a brief consultation among the 
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doctors thought insanity. Old Jerry sat scorn- 
fully silent till they had both testified. This 
ended the evidence. The presiding justice 
asked him if he wished to say anything. He 
said no, not there—he should appeal—but a 
moment afterwards, us they were writing out 
the committal, said, suddenly, “ There is one 
infamous rascal in this room.” Everybody 
looked up. “I don’t refer to you, your Wor- 
ship, or you, or you, sir,” to one justice after 
the other, very blandly. “I know too well 


‘‘HE WAS NOT EXACTLY A VAGABOND.” 


magistrates, and then the one who had issued 
the writ said that they would begin the in- 
quiry. The papers were examined and found 
in form, and then the two doctors were called 
to testify. The evidence was all one way, and 
was pretty clear. He had persistently refused 
for years to sell his old house or garden, and 
had let bushes grow on land worth $5 a square 
foot till it was all eaten up. He had pursned 
his nephew with extraordinary virulence. 
Chere were besides a great many other curious 
things. This proved something, certainly; the 


what is due to the court; and ”—turning and 
looking at me very doubtfully—* I don’t mean 
you, either, sir. I knew your father, and he 
was a gentleman. I know you've been trying 
to help rob me of my house all these years, 
but I don’t blame you; that’s your business 
that you are paid for. And I don’t mean you, 
or you,” addressing the doctors. “If I were 
speaking of fools, 1 might not be able to over- 
look you. I don’t mean you, Mr. Sheriff, and” 
—more briskly—“I don’t mean myself.” He 
sat back and looked straight ahead of him, 
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whilst his relative shifted uncomfortably in 
his chair and tried to look unconcerned. 

The committal was made out and delivered 
to the officer, who beckoned to him, and he 
rose and went shuffling out, stopping at the 
door to make a profound bow to the court to 
which he knew so well what was due. 

A few days later I met him shuffling along 
on the street, and I suppose I showed some 
surprise in my face, for he stopped and spoke 
to me. 

“Tm back, you see,” he said. 

“Yes; how is it ?” 


A WELL-STOCKED LARDER. 

Tue stoutest hearts among them must ac- 
knowledge a feeling of some concern when 
night falls upon the passengers of that trans- 
continental railway which takes its dining- 
cars off the trains after dinner, and shunts them 
on aside track, to be hitched on to the first train 
bound the other way for breakfast next morn- 
ing. There are plenty of things that would 
like to eat the passengers in the country 
through which they travel, but there is no- 
thing that they would care to eat cooked and 
ready for them on the route. I fancy the 
same regret at parting from the passengers 
seizes the dining-car men, for one of them told 
me that the company switched the car off 
wherever it happened that the last passenger 
finished his dinner. If the last man is impres- 
sionable he finds himself choking down his 
food and gulping his coffee scorching hot—he 
hardly knows why. In that case the car may 
be switched off at a little village where there 
are seven saloons and one dwelting. 

But if the man is a dullard he eats on undis- 
turbed, and the car goes off in the wilderness, 
where the conductor, waiter, and cooks leave 
it, with all its nineteenth-century conven- 
iences, and go fishing till bedtime, to the ac- 
companiment of the howling of wolves and 
the hooting of owls. I know that the fre- 
quency of this fate weighed on the soul of one 
conductor, for he gave me a glimpse of his 
finer nature. “I oughtn’t to be thrashing iron 
all my life,” said he. “I’ve got a home that’d 
make you dizzy. My wife is a real lady, and 
my children are musicians till you can’t rest. 
My son can play the fiddle ’way up in Que, and 
my girl can bang the tar ont of a piano.” 

On that train I received a telegram from the 
president of the road, in which he asked me to 
stay up till two o’clock in the morning, because 
he was on a train that would pass ours at that 
time, and he wished to shake my hand and 
say, “How d’ do?” It grew to be a tiresome 
wait. At midnight, sitting all alone in the 
smoking-room of the sleeper, I must have pre- 
sented a striking picture of loneliness, for the 
colored porter of the car took pity on me. 

“ Have something to drink?” said he. 

“No, thank you.” 


“Well, you see,” he said, “when I got ‘o 
the asylum where that rascal got me 
the board was in session, and I knew mos 
them, and their fathers before them: 
they asked me what I was doing there, a: 
told them the whole thing—all about 
scoundrel who has been robbing me, and \ 
and those two other fools, and all; and { 
said they knew you all, and that I had mor 
sense than all of you put together; and 
d--—d if I don’t believe they are right.” 

He shambled off, and I am not certain tha 
disagreed with the board. 


“Well, won’t you have something to eat 
he asked. “It’s been a long while since y. 
had anything to eat.” 

“Why, where can you get any food?” TI ask 
ed, for I had seen the “diner” cut off, and had 
said good-by to its conductor, whose childre) 
were such heroic musicians. 

“That’s all right,” said the negro, grinning. 
“T kin git yer mos’ anything yer want, et 
you’re hungry. How would a little chicken 
suit yer, or cake, or fruit, eh ?” 

“But where is all this variety to be had? 
The dining-car is taken off,” Said I. 

“Te he!” the darky replied.“ Dinin’-cars 
don’t make no diffunee to me. I reckon | 
know where I kin git you de bes’ in de land.” 

“But how on earth will you do it ?” 

“ Oh, outen de passengers’ baskets,” said he. 
“Back yer in de car dere’s a lady what’s got 
two or three col’ chickens ’n’ some apples ‘1’ 
or’nges. Dere’s another young girl—she’s got 
cake ’n’ sweetmeats ’n’ sandwiches. Dere’s a 
gemman wid a whole box of stuff—canned 
ham ’n’ pickled oysters ’n’ crackers ’n’ cheese. 
Dere’s—” 

“ Why, you rascal! would you rob the bas- 
kets while the people are asleep ?” 

“N-n-no, sir; ’tain’t zackly robbin’ ’em,” said 
he. “I'd only do it to help out a gemman of 
de right sort when he am pow’ful hungry. 
Oh, you needn’t be afraid. I’ve fed many a man 
dat way sence I’ve been on de road—many ’n’ 
many a time.” JULIAN Ratru. 


PROOF. 

THE maid was a recent importation, but 
after a few weeks had been promoted to the 
position of waitress. When she had been in- 
stalled in her new duties a few days her nis- 
tress asked, “ Bridget, did you attenu to the 
parlor to-day ?” 

“Indade oi did,” was the answer. 

Who could doubt the light of truth which 
sparkled in her eyes? Her mistress believed 
her, but, to make assurance doubly sure, asked 
again, “ You are positive ?” 

“Oi am that,” said Bridget, in an injured 
tone, “and would ye be wantin’ proof, oi can 
show ye the pieces of the brick-brack that oi 
bruk in dustin’ the room.” 





LADY on the lonely shore 
Of a dull watering- 
place 
Once met a Tigress weep- 
ing sore, 
Tears streaming down 
her face. 


_ And knowing well that 
’ safety lay 
In not betraying fear, 
She asked, in quite a friendly way, 
“What makes you weep, my dear?” 


The Tigress brushed a tear aside. 
“T want a man,” she wailed. 

“A man? They’re scarce!” the Lady cried. 
“T fear the crop has failed. 


“There is but one in miles, and, ob, 
I hear that he is wed!” 

The Tigress smiled. “I am, you know, 
A man-eater,” she said. 


“ You eat them!” screamed the maid; then ceased 
In horror and amaze, 

And sat her down to show the Beast 
The error of her ways. 


“Men are so searce,” she urged, “I fear 
There aren’t enough to go 

Around. Now is it right, my dear, 
That you should waste them so? 


“T weep to think of all the men 
You’ve spoiled ere now,” said she. 

“And if you eat the rest, why, then, 
What will become of me ?” 


The hours flew by; she took no rest 
Till twilight, when, at last, 

The contrite Beast with sobs confessed 
Repentance for the past. 


“Go,” said the maid; “take my advice. 
I know what’s best for you. 

It’s cheap and filling at the price. 
Go, seek the oyster stew.” 


The Tigress lies unto this day 
Upon an oyster bed. 

The Lady, so the gossips say, 
Is shortly to be wed. 


OLIveR HERFORD. 
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MORE EXCITING. 

“THAT is a picture of the old Puritans going 
to church, Robby,” said Mr. Norris, impressive- 
ly. “Here you see them tramping through 
the snow in single file, every man with his 
gun thrown over his shoulder, ready for instant 
use in case of an attack.” 

“What did they have to carry guns for?” 
asked Robby, with interest. 

“To keep off the Indians,” replied Mr. Nor- 
ris. “That is the kind of men that built up 
this country. Not the bitterest cold, nor the 
heaviest snow, nor the fact that they went in 
extreme peril of their lives, could prevent them 
from performing their religious duties. Just 
think of our sturdy, pious forefathers when 
you don’t feel like going to church, and re- 
member the hardships they endured to enjoy 
the privilege of worshipping on Sunday, a 
privilege which I am afraid you are inclined 
to hold too lightly.” 

“Pooh!” observed Robby. “I'd go to church 
every day in the week if I could get a shot at 
an Indian on the way!” Harry Romarne. 


A GOOD EXCUSE FOR ONCE. 

*LIAs BLACKBURN was, in his day, one of 
the most successful and notorious moonshin- 
ers of southwestern Virginia. Still, Lias was 
by no means an unprincipled man. His con- 
tempt for the revenue laws was complemented 
by a regard for a code of morals, peculiarly his 
own, that gave him no little worry, for it par- 
ticularly inveighed against unreasonable in- 
ebriety. ’Lias never was drunk without cause, 
and “any other reason why” being no reason 
for a drink to his logical mind, he was often 
sober for five consecutive days. 

After one of these periods of abstinence 
*Lias found occasion to smuggle a ten-gallon 
“kaig” into Tennessee. “Lias had a quasi- 
conviction that in spite of his generous gaug- 
ing of the barrel, a shortage might be noticed 
when he delivered the goods, and the suspi- 
cion weighed on his mind more than the 
“kaig” on his shoulder. When he reached 
the part of the mountain trail called High 
Knob, the greatest elevation thereabouts, he 
felt so worn out by worry and fatigue that he 
decided to rest awhile. The beauty of the 
night brought comfort to ’Lias’s soul, and the 
softness of the turf to his bare feet. He threw 
down the “kaig,” stretched himself on the 
grass, and shut his eyes for “ fo’ty winks.” 

Around High Knob there is only one thing 
thicker than huckleberries and moonshiners ; 
itisrattlesnakes. Consequently ’Lias, waken- 
ed by a sharp pain in his right great toe, was 
not at all surprised to see an immense rattler 
wriggling away. ‘Lias sat up. A great con- 
tented smile spread over his face. He drew 
the “kaig” a trifle nearer, put out his left foot 
and shook it at the retreating snake. 

“Chaw away, ole man,” said’Lias. “I's just 
as well prepared fo’ you as though you'd given 
me six months’ notice.” CoGGESHALL Macy. 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AN INFERENCE. 

DwRinG Pennsylvania’s “ Long Parlian 
—the session of the Legislature which 
vened in January, 1883—there were a ; 
many things done and said which have 
appeared in print, and which their authors 
taken especial pains should never becom: 
tory. Some, however, would bear repeti| 
and we give one. The representative fron 
sixth legislative district (located in the 
of Philadelphia) was the Hon. Hugh Mac 
Among the others in that body were the | 
Mr. Sp—r of Perry, and the Hon. Mr. McN 
of Bedford, both of whom were ready debate: 
and both of whom spent a good deal of time 
on their feet. Once in debate Mr. Sp—r in 
the course of his remarks referred to the fact 
that he and the honorable gentleman from 
Bedford were born upon the same day. 

“Mishter Shpeaker,” said the gentleman 
from the sixth district as he arose, “did I un- 
dershtahnd the gentleman from Perry to say 
that his birthday fell ahn the same day as the 
gentleman’s from Bedford ?” 

The House quieted down, and Mr. Mackin 
was assured that such was the fact. 

“Then, Mishter Shpeaker, I rise to remark 
thot it must ha’ been a domned windy day.” 


A SAD MISTAKE. 

Mrs. Foster was from New England, and re- 
garded life very seriously, never shirking or 
turning back from the path of duty which lay 
before her, but she never realized that French 
was at all necessary until she visited Paris. 
Then she had to rely on a phrase-book, which 
relieved her mind of all care, but greatly ex- 
ercised the mental powers of the natives with 
whom she came in contact. Her nephew, who 
was studying art in the French capital, secured 
for her an invitation to a reception given bya 
famous French artist. Mrs. Foster went, accom- 
panied by her nephew (and the phrase-book). 
She thought she knew just where to open it 
and read her lines, She was introduced in 
French to the artist. He spoke in French, her 
nephew replied in French, until the dear old 
lady got bewildered. But she felt that she 
must say something, so she opened the inevi- 
table book and read off the first sentence which 
met her eye, giving it the true New Hampshire 
twang. The artist smiled sweetly, her nephew 
also smiled sweetly, but as Mrs. Foster saw 
the translation in italics after the sentence she 
nearly fainted. As her nephew led her away, 
however, he congratulated her upon her intro- 
duction and her knowledge of the language. 

“ But, Henry,” cried his horrified aunt, “ did 
you hear what I said? I asked him how soon 
could we get something to eat—that’s what I 
asked him—in French.” 

Her nephew smiled; he would have liked to 
laugh. “Oh!” he replied. “Did you? Well, 
auntie, it doesn’t matter, for he asked me 
what in thunder you said, and I told him I 
didn’t know.” 














“Look at de jay a-comin’ dere. Jes watch me do “Tll jes bet yer fifty yer can't pick out de ace o’ 
im wid me little game. clubs, an’ I'll drop de cards right down before yer 
eyes. See?’ 











“Tl do the best I can to win the fifty, but— ‘To make sure that there is no mistake— 











, , ae you to examine this card and see that it “It’s amazing how readily people are deceived.” 
s all right. 


THE FAKIR AND THE PRESTIDIGITATEUR. 
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NO MISTAKE IN THE PULSE. 

Dr. B—— of Virginia is a very able man 
in two branches of human endeavor. He is 
famed as a physiciaa, and as a consumer of 
wines at dinner he is probably not anywhere 
excelled. Because of the latter distinction 
he is rarely called upon professionally after 
dinner by those who know him. It happened 
not long ago, however, that the sudden illness 
of the wife of one of his friends made it neces- 
sary that he should be summoned in a profes- 
sional capacity late in the evening. The doc- 
tor came, visited the patient, and prescribed. 

As he was about to leave the house the sick 
woman’s husband asked him what the exact 
trouble was. The doctor put on a long face, 
and seemed unwilling to gratify the husband’s 
curiosity; but finally, after much insistence 
upon the latter’s part, he observed, gravely, 
that the lady had been indulging in too much 
strong drink, but that he had prescribed, and 
that the ill effects would soon pass away. 

The revelation astounded the husband, and 
le expressed some doubt as to the accuracy 
of Dr. B——’s diagnosis. 

“T am not mistaken at all,” he replied, in- 
dignantly. “I have had much experience in 
cases of this sort, and cannot be mistaken. 
The pulse is an absolutely accurate indicator. 
Mrs. S——’s pulse at this moment is the pulse 
of the inebriate.” With this he left the house, 
not at all pleased that Mr. 8S should have 
chosen to doubt his judgment. 

Mr. S$ immediately repaired to the sick- 
room, and was still further disturbed on en- 
tering to find his wife in a most hilarious 
state of mind, laughing so heartily, in fact, 
that he was almost of the opinion that Dr. 
B was right after all. Upon inquiring of 
madam as to the cause of her mirth, he was 
informed that Dr. B had sat at her bed- 
side, looked at her tongue, and requested to 
feel her pulse. She had held out her hand, 
but the doctor had not taken it at all, but had 
contented himself with placing the fingers of 
his right hand upon his own left wrist. 

In short, the doctor had felt his own pulse! 


HIS CRITICISM. 

He was a typical beggar in appearance. 
It was very late, and he accosted a passer-by, 
requesting assistance. If his tale was to be 
believed, he had not eaten in many days, 
and the philanthropic pedestrian resolved to 
assist him, not with ready money, but by giving 
him a meal. He took him to one of the most 
famous cafés in town, where he ordered a regu- 
lar course dinner for the unfortunate. This the 
beggar ate with a relish which was the best 
confirmation of the truth of his story. When 
the last morsel of the feast had been eaten 
the philanthropist paid the bill, and on the 
way out asked the beggar how he had enjoyed 
the meal. 

“First rate,” said he; “but say, their cook- 
in’ ain’t what it ought to be, is it ?” 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


HOPELESS AMBITION. 

I’p like to write a drama full of faney a 
fact, : 

In which I'd handle love and crime with so 
gard for tact. 

I'd like to have a hero who could move 
aside, 

To rescue from the villain bold his poor u 
bride. 


I'd strive to have a heroine with beauty 
that ; 
The Persian story-writers used to knock Ba 

ians flat; 

I'd like to have her rival, with her dazzling y 
the moon, 
Combining grave 
spoon. 


demeanor with a _ tenden 


I'd like to have her lines enriched by poetr 
vine 

From Omar quoted, or from Keats, and here a 
there from mine. 

I'd like to have her fond of art, of letters. 
the stage, 

And just to keep her human, when it’s needed 
let her rage. 


The villain would be lovely if I only had my 
way ; 

He’d poison, stab, and hari-kari once or twice a 
day. 

He’d use the strangest oaths that ever came to 
mortal ears, 
And all his poses I 
with leers. 


would have made horrible 


I'd have him sink a steamship in the solemn 
dead of night, 

To have a forged two-dollar check removed from 
earthly sight. 

I'd have him burn a flat-house and destroy a 
thousand folks, 

To kill the light-haired sleuth-hound who is al 
ways cracking jokes 


And finally ’'d have him die a miserable death 

I'd have a farm-yard bovine’s kick deprive him 
of his breath. 

In short, in this great drama, which I dream of 
night and day, 

I'd have a taking mixture of all styles of modern 
play. 


The tank could be in one scene, and the saw-mill 
in the next; 

And in the third by blood-hounds I would have 
the villain vexed; 

A fourth could have an Indian to take the ruffi 
an’s scalp; 

But best of all would be where John for Mary 
moves the Alp. ~ 


But.no, Pll never do it, 
madly sigh, 

I'll never reach the pmnacle ’pon which I've set 
my eye, 

Because, when I have written parts, and read my) 
pages o’er, 

I find that everything I’ve done some other’s Jone 
before. Joun Kenprick Banos 


Though for fame I 
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~ OWELL,a few years before his death, spoke 
F at a Dinner of the “Society of Authors,” 
in London, of that certain condescension of 
British crities, exhibited in their remarks upon 
American books; and he asked for his own 
countrymen in England a iittle indulgence. 
American writers, he said, always have their 
favlts told to them by her Majesty’s subjects 
in big print, while the references to their vir- 
tues are generally conveyed in small type and 
in a foot-note. There has been no type in 
Britain since Lowell passed away which is 
considered too large to express Britain’s gen- 
erous tribute to the virtues of Lowell himself. 
It has even been acknowledged—and not in a 
foot-note—that Lowell might have been an 
Englishman! And a few ardent admirers of 
his have considered him almost worthy of a 
stained-glass memorial window in a back pas- 
sage of the great Abbey of Westminster. 

“Lowell’s antobiography is in his letters,” 
remarked Curtis once. “He wrote copiously 
and readily and intimately, and with ineom- 
parable wit and brilliancy. He was the last 
of the great letter-writers—a race which has 
disappeared with leisure and with cheap post- 
age.” These letters Lowell’s warm personal 
friend and literary executor, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, now presents to the world. They be- 
gin with an epistle to Mr. W. H. Shackford— 
“Dearest Shack ”—written when Lowell was 
a lad of sixteen at Harvard College; they close 
with a note to Mr. Leslie Stephen dated “ Elm- 
wood, June Ist, 1891,” a few short weeks be- 
fore Lowell died; and they cover a period of 
fifty-five glorions, beautiful, honorable years. 
Among his correspondents were such men as 
Mr. Willam J. Stillman, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. How- 
ells, Mr. Stedman, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Dr. 
Holmes, George B. Loring, Josiah Quincy,James 
T. Fields, Longfellow, Motley, Emerson, and 
Hawthorne. To these, as well as to the mem- 
bers of his immediate family, he poured out, 
from the richness and gentleness of his nature, 
as much of his soul as he was willing to per- 
mit his most cherished friends to know; with 
no thonght, of course, that what he wrote was 
to be known to other men. They exhibit not 
only what Curtis has called his brilliancy and 
his incomparable wit, but what, for want of a 
better word, may be termed his “ intellectual- 
ity,” his broad scholarship, his extended read- 
ing, his abnormally keen observation, his strong 
literary sense; they show his kindly telerance 
on all occasions, his universal sweetness, his 
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absolute simplicity, his innate refinement of 
character, his ready sympathy, his thorough 
loyalty to his friends and to his country, his 
love and appreciation of nature, his fondness 
for his own trees and his own birds, which 
half forgave, and half forgot, his being human. 
They prove him, above all things, to have been 
a gentleman. 

Mr. Norton has done his share of the work 
admirably. He was the administrator of Em- 
erson’s literary estate; he executed the liter- 
ary will of Thomas Carlyle, after Mr. Froude 
failed to do justice to the magnificent proper- 
ty left by the great Scotchman; and The Letters 
of James Russell Lowell’ could not have been 
placed in better, or more honest, or more con- 
scientious hands. The trust was a noble one, 
and it has been nobly performed. 

The temptation to quote from these letters is 
very great. The boy who said, long before he 
was out of his teens, that “ Hudibras” al- 
ways was and always will be (the italics are 
his own) a great favorite of his, an inexhanst- 
ible source of mirth from beginning to end, 
who wrote that Spenser was always (the ital- 
ics are not his own) his favorite poet, and who 
had cultivated the Muses by translating one or 
two Odes from Horace, was but the father of 
the man who wrote: “As to words I am some- 
thing of a purist, though I like the best word 
that best says the thing. (You know I have 
studied Jingo a little.) I am fifty-one years 
old, however, and have in some sense won my 
spurs. I claim the right, now and then, to 
knight a plebeian word for good service in 
the field. .But it will almost always turn out 
that it has, after all, good blood in its veins, 
and can prove its claim to be put in the sad- 
dle.” This correspondence of his shows as 
clearly as anything he ever wrote for print 
how well he used the best word, no matter 
how long or how short its claim to high de- 
scent may be; and that he was not only some- 
thing but everything of a purist, born in the 
saddle himself. 


LOWELL had written “ The Biglow Papers,” 
“A Fable for Critics,” and “Sir Launfal,” 
had been chosen to sueceed’ Longfellow as 
professor of Modern Literature at Harvard 
College, and was editor of the Atlantic Month- 


1 Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by CuHaries 
Ex10T Norton. Two Volumes. 8svo. Cloth, Uncut 
ney and Gilt Tops. New York: Harper and Bro- 

ers. 
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ly when Washington Irving died: and if he 
were not Irving’s direct successor, he was at 
least already fast becoming, what Irving had 
so long been, the first in prose, the first in in- 
tellect, and the first in the hearts of his read- 
ing countrymen. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
in the little volume entitled The Work of Wash- 
ington Irring,? just published in “ Harper’s Black 
and White Series,” says that Irving’s position 
in America as a man of letters was that of 
Lowell, that of Curtis; namely, that of one of 
the foremost citizens of the republic. He had 
the admiration and the friendship of the most 
distinguished publie men, but he had no taste 
for public life; he accepted the mission to 
Madrid with personal reluctance, but with a 
desire to recognize the honor done to his pro- 
fession, and in the hope that his knowledge 
of Spain would enable him to improve and 
solidify the friendly relations existing 
tween the two governments. He was a 
patriot; he loved his country supremely; he 
believed in its institutions; as he himself 
wrote he was a repablican without gall, and 
he had no bitterness in his creed; and, like 
Lowell, he never seems to have had the no- 
tion that he should increase his popularity at 
home, or could best serve the interests of his 
country abroad, by making himseif disagree- 
able to the court to which he was sent. The 
twe men in character, in genius, and in influ- 
ence had much in common; and the pioneer 
bishop and apostle of our literature certainly 
ordained the younger man who was to follow 
so closely in his footsteps. 

If, as Mr. Warner remarks, Irving’s first 
great service to the literature and to the life 
of his era was to awaken the appreciation of 
scenery, the love of nature as nature and not 
as a setting for ostentation or a refuge from 
self; to point out to his contemporaries the 
natural beauties to which they had been 
blind, to create a sentiment abont nature, to 
bring nature as an all-pervading element into 
literature, then must he have looked out with 
pleasure and with satisfaction upon Lowell’s 
night so white an’ still, fur’z you can look 
an’ listen, with moon an’ snow on field an’ 
hill, all silence an’ all glisten, as a perfect 
specimen of the doctrine he tanght to his dis- 
ciples; and he must have regarded Lowell as 
the best result of his teaching. 

Mr. Warner, as may be expected, has treat- 
ed his subjeet gracefully, lovingly, and with 
marked intelligence; and if it be not too flat- 
tering to say to his face, Irving’s hands have 
been placed, with a blessing, on Mr. Warner's 
own head. He has not written a Life of Ir- 
ving, he has not edited his Letters, he does not 
even let Irving speak for himself; but he 
speaks of Irving as Irving would like to have 
been spoken of; and he makes Irving as real 


be- 


2 The Work of Washington Irving. By Cuaries Dup- 
iey Warner. Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
50 cents. (Harper's Black and White Series.) New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 


to the readers of middle-age to-day as 

the Lowell whom so many of us have se 
and heard, and loved. It is not often that 1) 
reviewer has the good fortune to find w 
his table, in a single month, two books 


much in accord in subject and in treatment 
and with which he finds himself so mune} 
It is easier to blame than to pra 
and it is by no means easy to praise these 1 


accord. 
books enough. Irving and Lowell wer 
turn, Dean of the Guild of Literature 
America, and they have here been canoniz: 
in a manner befitting their work. 

What Mr. Warner says of Irving, in the « 
ing paragraph of his book, may well be sai: 
of Lowell, and is well worth repeating: “It 
proper periodically to commemorate the 
and work of such a man. He enlarged tli 
horizon of literature; he added lustre to thy 
name of the republic.... When I turn to his 
books, which were of incaleulable value to his 
own generation, and find how sane and unex 
aggerated they are, how artistic in form, ho 
reverent of honesty and nobility, how full th 
are of the genuine humor and pathos of life, | 
feel that they still belong to the living litera 
ture which has power to make the world bet 
ter. Fashions change, but genius survives ; 
fashions.” 

To quote Mr. Warner again: “Irving was 
the inventor of the modern short story which 
has been brought to such perfection in our 
day, and has been especially elaborated, 1 
fined, and made an art in America and France ;” 
and the biographer of Irving then explains 
that this was not a breaking with tradition, 
but an evolution, the progress of which lhe 
proceeds to trace. Its suggestion, he says, 
was in the character sketches of the Spectato 
and of Goldsmith; to this was added, from tli 
German, an element of the mysterious, of the 
humorously supernatural, of the personal ec- 
centricity unexplained. The character study 
was thus elaborated, embroidered with inci- 
dent, made in little a transcript of life, a pic- 
ture on a small canvas with all the suggestion 
and largeness of a big canvas; a complete 
moral or artistic conception ; a satisfying stor) 
of human life, in short, in one chapter. 

Among the many and among the best of 
the writers of short stories in America upon 
whose shoulders the great mantle of the great 
inventor has fallen is Mr. Henry James. [1 
ving was his master, if not his model. There is 
an element of the mysterious, of the supernatn- 
ral—which is not humorous—in “ Owen Win 
grave”; there is a touch of the personal eccen- 
tricity unexplained in “Collaboration”; while 
the character study is elaborated and embroid 
ered with incident in “The Wheel of Time.” 
A passage from a letter written by Irving to 
Henry Brevoort, in 1824, very strongly suggests 
the literary creed of Mr. James. “For m) 
part,” wrote Irving, “for my part, I consider a 
story merely as a frame on which to stretch 











my materials. It is the play of thought and 
sentiment and language; the weaving-in of 
saracters, lightly but expressively delineated ; 

e familiar and faithfal exhibition of scenes 

n common life ; and the half-concealed vein of 
imor that is often playing through the whole 
these are among what I aim at, and upon 

hich I felicitate myself in proportion as I 

hink I succeed. I have preferred adopting 

e mode of sketches and short tales rather 
than long works, because I choose to take a 

ne of writing peculiar to myself rather than 
to fall into the manner and school of any oth- 
er writer.” Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
James has based his literary life upon this. 
He may never have read it, but he conld al- 
most have said it. He has chosen to take a 
line of writing peculiar to Mr. Henry James; 
he has not fallen into the manner or school of 
any other writer—not even of Irving. And 
what he has aimed at he may felicitate him- 
self upon having hit. 

Ihe three short stories of Mr. James men- 
tioned above are included in one handsome 
volume, bearing the title The Wheel of Time,* 
and are published uniformly with “The Pri- 
vate Life” and other tales, noticed in these 
columns last month. What was then said of 
the earlier book may be repeated of this. It 
is clever; it has all the crystalline clearness 
which its author imparts to his work; if is 
equal to anything its author has ever done. 


FoR some reason we seem to associate Mr. 
James with Mr. Howells, despite the fact that 
their matter and even their method are not al- 
ways alike. That Mr. Howells has inherited 
no small portion of the raiment of short stories 
which Irving dropped there can be no question. 
In the present instance the garment is a dress- 
coat which its author’s genius will cause to 
survive several fashions. Lowell said to one 
of his correspondents a good many years ago: 
“Howells is going to last. He knows how to 
write.” That he knows how to write amusing 
little comedies as well as serious short stories, 
and sometimes almost tragic long stories, Mr. 
Lowell lived to see. While his comedies will 
not last so long, perhaps, as his other works, 
they have their place in literature, they play 
as well as they read, and Mr. Roberts will be, 
for some time, a popular leading-man. Te is 
an entertaining person whether we find him 
hiring a cook in “The Albany Depo’,” reading 
“A Letter of Introduction ” in his own apart- 
ment, or trying to settle the question of Even- 
ing Dress,‘ as Mr. Howells now exhibits him to 
us. In the earlier episodes of Mr. Roberts's 
stage-life with which we are familiar, Mr. 


The Wheel of Time. Including the Three Stories: 

e Wheel of Time, Collaboration, and Owen Win- 

grave. ByHenny James. Post 8vo, Cloth. Ornament- 
al, $100. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

* Evening Dress. By Wru11am Dean Howettrs._I- 
lustrated. 82mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. (/ar- 
: r — and White Series.) New York : Harperand 
srothers, 
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Roberts seems to have deserved a good deal of 
the trouble he bronght upon himself. In this 
latest incident the sympathy of all masculine 
readers will certainly be with Mr. Roberts. He 
did not want to go to Mrs. Miller’s musical in 
the first place; he was very tired inthe second 
place; and in the last place, Mrs. Roberts for- 
got to tell him that she had pressed his dress 
suit, had folded it up in tissne- paper, had 
wrapped it up in her white chuddah shaw), 
and had put it “away back” on the top shelf 
of the closet, where, of course, Roberts could 
not possibly find it. All of which was very 
like Mrs. Roberts, and very aggravating to her 
husband. 

Yo the charge, frequently made by his critics, 
that he has never yet created “a noble, per- 
fect woman,” Mr. Howells is credited with hav- 
ing told a recent newspaper interviewer that 
he is waiting to find “a noble, perfect woman” 
who has appeared in the flesh. Mrs. Roberts 
is not noble, and she lays no claims to nobility, 
but if she is not a perfect woman, she is almost 
a perfect woman, to assume the italic form of 
speech of which she is herself so fond. Her 
performances with her husband’s clothes were 
perfectly womanlike, while her remarks about 
Roberts’s supposed attack of the grippe have 
rarely been equalled in that respect. “Jump 
into bed, and cover up warm, and keep up 
the nourishment with the whiskey,” she said; 
“there’s another bottle in the sideboard ; and 
perhaps you'd better break a raw egg in it. I 
heard of one person that they gave three 
dozen raw eggs a day to in typhoid fever, and 
even then he died.” 

Observe the Robertsy emphasis upon the 
word then! 


InVING closed his letter to Brevoort by say- 
ing, “It is true that other writers have crowd- 
ed into the same branch of literature, and I 
now begin to find myself elbowed by men who 
have followed my footsteps.” If Mr, George 
A. Hibbard has not crowded Mr. Irving and 
some of his most prominent successors, he finds 
himself very nearly shoulder to shoulder with 
them, and he is following in their footsteps 
very closely. He is not a voluminous writer, 
but his graphie description of a certain Gov- 
ernor of a certain State, printed some years 
ago, shows how nearly he is allied to the 
deacons of his guild. 

The short stories in tlie present volume 
touch upon many varieties of life and char- 
acter; upon the rich who ride in broughams, 
and who do unconventional things, from the 
heart, which are not supposed to be done in 
society— Nowadays ; upon the very poor who 
go afoot through the world, and who spend 
their honey-moon in a station-house for want 
of better accommodation ; upon the thoughts 
and the reasonings of a scholarly lunatic; 

5 Nowadays, and Other Stories. By Groner A. His- 
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upon the man who had everything that money 
could buy but a family ghost ; upon “A Flirt” 
“who was called Roulette at Homburg, be- 
cause no one could ever tell where she would 
stop”; and upon a tragedy that is greater 
than those which end with death. A remark 
made by the inhabitant of “A Mad World,” the 
third story in the collection, will give the 
reader a taste of the quality of the contents of 
the volume. “My friends, when by chance 
they speak of public matters,” says the mad- 
man, “allude to those occupying official posi- 
tion, as a gentleman might to the steward on 
his estate—as a person something above a 
servant, possibly a very worthy being, but 
certainly not an equal. And I wish to say 
here that I firmly believe that the aristocracy 
of America is the most careless and luxurious 
that ever existed since society took form; 
for it is the only one that has been unwilling 
to exert itself to the extent of undertaking the 
hitherto honorable occupation of governing— 
aright for which other aristocracies have given 
battle—and consented to pay others to do it.” 
There is method in such madness as that. A 
very sane man, as reported by Lowell in one 
of his Letters, echoed this sentiment, but in a 
more terse if not a more eloquent way. When 
Pierce had been nominated to the Presidency 
Hawthorne came to see him, sat down by him 
on a sofa, and after a melancholy silence, 
heaving a deep sigh, said, “Frank, what a 
pity!” 

Mr. Hibbard becomes confused, sometimes, 
in his employment of the historical present 
tense, which happens now and then to the 
best and most practised of writers—if the best 
and most practised of writers ever do use the 
historical present—but this isonly sometimes, 
not habitual; and it does not in the least 
detract from the interest, the originality, the 
humor, and the pathos of his tales, which are 
better than the general run of those which are 
told in print—Nowadays. 


The Cliff-Dwellers® is a long story painted on 


a large canvas. Mr. Henry b. Fuller has many 
materials, and he has stretched them upon a 
strong and massive frame. They include 
bankers, capitalists, lawyers, “ promoters”; 
brokers in bonds, in stocks, in pork, in oil, in 
mortgages; real-estate people, and railroad 
people, and insurance people — life, fire, ma- 
rine, accident; a host of principals, of agents, 
of middlemen, of clerks, of cashiers, of stenog- 
raphers, of errand-boys, of engineers, of jani- 
tors, of scrub- women, and of elevator hands— 
the enumeration is his own—with the back- 
ground of a forest of chimneys and a moun- 
tain of buildings in the city of Chicago. This 
is the picture. It is as unlike the sketches of 
Irving, the studies of Mr. Howells, and the etch- 


& The Cliff-Dwellers. A Novel. By Henny B. Frt- 
Ler. Illustrated by F. pe Tauustrup. Post. 8vo. 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 


ings of Mr. James as are the works of Corot 
and Meissonier unlike the “Derby Day ” of \y. 
Frith and the groups of Bulls and Bears 
Benders which the late Mr, Beard used 
paint. But it is a very good picture in 
way, and it is well worth looking at and stud 
ing. It portrays a side of life which Died: 
Knickerbocker and Rip Van Winkle neve: 
dreamed of, and which could never have core 
from an easel in the quiet, peaceful studios of 
the Bowery or Sleepy Hollow in their time: 
but it portrays a range of human types whi 
have, to the careful, trained eye, their pictu- 
resque side; and which cannot be ignored |y 
the general visitor to the great gallery of the 
present-day world. All eyes are now turned 
upon the scenes it depicts, and although it is 
not exhibited to the public of the White City, 
the public owes the White City itself to that 
wonderful social and business activity of tle 
metropolis of the West which the painter of 
“The Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani” has chosen 
for the subject of his latest work. If thie 
“Cliff- Dwellers” is not hung upon the line 
where all men can it, even the most 
thoughtful as well as the most dilettanti of 
men will miss seeing something they ought to 
see. 


ih 


see 


THat Miss Pool has studied in the school 
of Dr. Holmes, rather than in that of Mr. 
Howells or Mr. James, The Two Salomes’ would 
seem to imply. Her canvas is large enough, 
but it contains only a few figures, and these 
are drawn with a very fine brush. Her tra) 
script of life is made in little, but it is very 
true to the life it transcribes. Salome Gerry is 
painted with all the delicate care and tech- 
nique which distinguished the portraits of 
Roweny, of Dally, and of Katherine North, so 
favorably noticed and so much admired, even 
by the artists themselves, at former exhi- 
bitions. She suggests, in some ways, Elsie 
Venner and Myrtle Hazard, and she bears 
something of a family likeness to Mrs. Jane 
Field. She is shy to a superlative degree, but 
she is perfectly self-possessed, and she neve 
blushes; she is a visible New England Con 
science, with an inherent tropical taint. 
could have been born, in real life, only in 
America, and in no part of America but the 
Eastern States; and no one but an American 
student of portraiture and of heredity could 
have pictured her in a manner to have made 
her recognizable at a glance. As a moral ani 
artistic conception she is very nearly com 
plete; she has never been equaled since “ The 
Guardian Angel” first appeared; she is an 
illustration of a peculiar phase of American 
life which is so satisfying that Lowell might 
have said that her creator will last; and Ir- 
ving might have felicitated the artist upon 
her success. 


sue 


1 The Two Salomes. A Novel. By Marta Lovist 
Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $125. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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THE 
TS Professor’s wife was in despair. The 

domestic troubles and worries, which had 
been brew ing for some time, culminated on this 
particular morning when the Professor, who 
occupied the Chair of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity, announced at the breakfast-table that 
he positively could not, and would not, eat 
anything containing lard. 

“T have looked into the matter from ascien- 
tific standpoint, my dear, and I find lard to be 
a most unwholesome and indigestible fat, fre- 
quently adulterated, and sometimes with inju- 
rious substances.” 

“We don’t use much lard,” answered the Pro- 
fessor’s young wife, Helen, when she heard this. 

“Perhaps not,” answered the Professor; “but 
| am satisfied that lam getting dyspepsia from 
some cause, and I believe it is due to lard. 
What is this fish fried in?’ 

“ Why, we could not fry fish without lard! I 
am sure that cannot be helped,” answered Helen, 

“And these potatoes?” pointing to a heap 
of crisp Saratoga chips. 

_ “They are done in lard, of course. 
ing else browns them properly.” 

“T hope you do not use it for fried toma- 
toes?” The Professor’s tone was anxious, for 
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the dish was a favorite with him, and he had 
just helped himself liberally. 

“Only a little; Susan takes part butter and 
part lard. We cannot afford, with the salary 
you receive, to use much butter in cooking.” 

This was a home-thrust and slightly stag- 
gered the Professor; for with his luxurious 
tastes and delicate digestion, the cost of table 
supplies was an important matter. Presently 
he took a corn-muffin and broke it open. It 
was quite good, but he looked at it suspiciously, 

“ Does Susan put any shortening in these ?” 
he finally inquired. 

“Oh yes,” said Helen; “T found a regular 
old-fashioned Southern recipe for corn-muflins, 
just like those we had when we were South on 
our wedding trip. It only takes a couple of 
spoonfuls of —shortening.” Helen hesitated 
a moment over the word, and the Professor 
looked up. 

* Did you say lard?” 

“TI did not say lard, but [ suppose Susan 
uses it.” 

There was silence for a few moments, while 
the Professor leisurely drank his coffee and 
meditated on the omnipresence of lard in his 
favorite dishes. A plate of crullers stood on 
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the table, for the Professor’s mother was a New 
England woman, and though her scientific son 
admitted that “ fried cakes ” and pies were in- 
digestible, his boyhood memories of mother’s 
cooking impelled him occasionally to indulge 
in these forbidden dainties. 

‘‘ Are crullers fried in lard ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied his wife, rather shortly. In 
fact, she was trying hard to keep back the 
tears, for if the Professor carried out his deter- 
mination she foresaw an endless struggle either 
to invent appetizing dishes which did not re- 
quire lard, or to economize on other things in 
order to afford the expensive luxury of butter 
for cooking, and the prospect was disheartening. 

“T really do not see how we can get along 
without lard,” said Helen, as soon as she could 
control her nerves. 

“ We must,” answered the Professor. ‘“ Just 
tell Susan not to use it, and find something else 
for frying. I believe the Italians use olive oil.” 

“Olive oil! Oh, that costs more than but- 
ter,” exclaimed Helen. ‘ Besides, it never 
would do for muffins and pies as lard does.” 

‘“ Well, fix it somehow. I cannot eat lard, 
for my digestion grows worse every day.” At 
this point the chapel bell rang and the Pro- 
fessor hastened away to his class-room, while 
Helen went to the kitchen. 

At the table stood a tidy woman pouring a 
dark, muddy liquid through a strainer into a 
bowl. 

“What makes that fat so black, Susan ?”’ 
asked the young house-keeper in surprise. 

“Sure an’ it’s what the croquettes was fried 
in last night and the potatoes this morning, and 
it’s not fit for another thing but the soap-fat.” 

It was burnt nearly blac k, full of specks, and 
had a strong, disagreeable odor. 

“ You let it get too hot,”’ commented Helen. 

“ An’ if it’s not burning hot it’ll not brown 
the croquettes at all. It’s not like the lard I 
had in the country when we made it ourselves.” 

“ How much lard have you had this week ?”’ 
asked Helen. 

“That’s what's left o’ three pounds, an’ we 
had two more fe~ pie-crust shortening.’ 

“Five pounds a week! That's dreadful,” 
thought the Professor’s wife, and she turned 
to go, when Susan said: 

“ We'll be needing two or three pounds more 
if you have either fried oysters or fried cro- 
quettes to-morrow night for the company, for 
this I’ve strained would spoil anything you put 
in it, and it takes a lot for deep frying.” 

Eight pounds in one week! Helen fled to 
her room in dismay and sat down to think. 
It was plain that they were buying a large 
amount of grease, and also that there was an 
enormous waste in it. Still, how could it be 
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helped? Helen remembered the last lard w\jjc}, 
the butcher sent home was a dingy, watery sub- 
stance, smelling so rank when it was heated for 
frying that the Professor, coming home exrly, 
had flung wide open the doors and windows, 
and declared that the house was uninhabita 

The morning paper lay open on the ta 
where the Professor had thrown it down, 
Helen glanced idly at the printed page. \ 
few words in large type caught her eye, and 
she read them with sudden interest: 
“WE ALWAYS FRY OURS IN COTTOLENE.” 

Now this was not the first time that H« 
had seen an advertisement of Cottolene, but it 
was the first time she had realized for what 
purpose Cottolene was used, and the knowl- 
edge coincided so exactly with her needs that 
she immediately determined to try it. There 
was yet time before the company supper should 
be prepared for the next evening to test this 
new fat, and perhaps it might prove the solu- 
tion of her present difficulty. She read the 
advertisement again : 
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That covered the larger part of her wants, 
and she immediately prepared to go to m: arket 
and purchase some Cottolene. Before she 
went out she called the cook: 

“Susan, did you ever use Cottolene for fry- 
ing?” 

* What's that, mum? I niver heard of it.” 

“ Something better than lard, they a 

“Sure an’ there’s nothin’ better nor lard. 
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Jard. 


I've cooked for twenty years, mum, and I niver 
heard of any better fat.” 

“The Professor cannot any longer eat food 

oked in lard, so we'll try Cottolene and see 
how he likes it. I will get some this morning, 
ud you may make rice croquettes and French 
fried potatoes, and fry them in it for dinner.” 

\t the grocer’s Helen asked, with some hes- 
itation, for Cottolene. She had often inquired 
for articles which she had seen advertised, only 
to be put off with excuses for their absence from 
the grocer’s stock. Instead, she was surprised 
to hear in answer to her question if many used it: 

“Yes, ma’am ; it’s selling rapidly. Many of 
our best customers use it altogether for cook- 
ing instead of lard or butter.” 

“ What is it made of ?” 

“ Pure cotton-seed oil and the best beef suet. 
Just examine it for yourself.” 

The grocer lifted the lid, and Helen saw a 
rich,creamy, yellow fat,about the consistency of 
lard,without odor,clean and pure in appearance. 

“ What is the price?” she asked. ‘Usually 
these novelties cost more than they are worth.” 

“Not this, ma’am. It sells about the same 
as our best lard.” And the clerk named a 
moderate price, less than half the cost of butter. 

It looked well and it cost little. Helen had 
it sent home, and soon followed to see the re- 
sult. The cook was prejudiced, but Helen was 
patient, and her patience was soon justified. 

Compared with lard, it reached the proper 
heat for frying much more quickly; the rice 
croquettes made for dinner did not absorb the 
grease, and took a more delicate color than 
usual; the French fried potatoes were simply 
perfect, and the remaining fat could easily be 
used several times, for with proper care it did 
not burn, and had no unpleasant odor or taste. 

Helen used it with satisfaction for frying 
the oysters and croquettes for the company 
supper, and also for shortening the dainty lit- 
tle rolls served with them. Afterwards she 
found that for frying fish, cutlets, potato-cakes, 
or any articles requiring a small quantity of 
fat, it proved far superior to butter, giving a 
fine flavor, and not burning easily. For bis- 
cuit, muffins, and hot breads it was fully equal 
to butter, and absolutely free from any taste of 
greasiness, In pastry and cake, either alone 
or mixed with butter, it was perfectly satisfac- 
tory, and proved economical, because it re- 
quired a much smaller quantity of shortening 
to produce the best results. 

At first Helen said nothing to the Professor 
about her experiment, beyond assuring him 
that there was no lard used in the dishes usual- 
ly requiring it. After she had fully tested 
Cottolene and found it satisfactory in cooking, 
she said to him one day: 
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“You have not asked me what I am using 
in place of lard. Do you think your digestion 
has improved lately ?” 

“Well, yes, my dear, I really think the food 
agrees with me better than it did,and I know it 
tastes much better. What do you use—butter?” 

“Oh no,” said his wife; “ [could not afford 
butter, for one reason, and it is not suited to 
all kinds of frying, for another. I have foand 
something new, called ‘ Cottolene,’” 

“Cottolene! Whatisthat? How often have 
L told you, Helen, to let these artiticial prod- 
ucts alone? There may be some poisonous 
chemical in it.” 

“T think not. It is said to be made of the 
purest cotton-seed oil and best beef suet, with 
nothing else, not even salt, in it. [wish you 
would analyze it.” 

*“ Cotton-seed oil? I’m, a vegetable oil; that 
ought to be healthful; and beef suet is consid- 
ered wholesome and nutritious. But I will an- 
alyze it before you use it again, and we will see.” 

The next day the Professor came in from 
his laboratory with a beaming face. 

“ Your Cottolene has stood the test remark- 
ably, and I am satisfied it is, from a scientific 
standpoint, the most healthful fat that can be 





“* YOUR COTTOLENE HAS STOOD THE TEST.’”’ 


used. I have always felt that lard, as sold in 
the stores, is a dangerous and unclean product, 
and that a vegetable oil would be safer and 
more easily digested. I am much interested 
in this new fat, and will look into it further.” 
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Investigation of the subject satistied the Pro- 
fessor, as it does all who have examined and 
tested Cottolene, of its great desirability and 
perfect adaptation as a cooking medium. 

It is impossible to dispense with fat in cook- 
ing. Both the human system and the science 
of the chef demand a certain proportion of 
fat or oil to secure needful variety in food. 
Butter is the most delicate form of animal fat 
in use, and when sweet and fresh is healthful 

But strong heat, such as bak- 
changes the chemical constitu- 


and agreeable. 
ing or frying, 
ency of butter, rendering it less digestible and, 
when of poor quality, positively injurious to 
the stomach. Beef suet, the solid fat of beef, 
is not subject to such change by heat, and in 
the varied combinations of cooking is nutri- 
tious and more easily digested than any other 
form of animal fat. 

It is, however, difficult to obtain in a con- 
venient form, because large quantities of raw 
suet are required to produce a small bowlful of 
“ dripping,” or rendered fat. Besides, taken 
alone, it is too hard and dry to use satisfac- 
torily in pastry and cake, and requires a very 
high temperature in frying. Both these difti- 
culties are overcome when it is united with a 
vegetable oil in Cottolene. 

Vegetable oils, when pure, are ideal fats for 
frying. But olive oil, so extensively used 
abroad, is, in this country, expensive ; its flavor 
is marked, and to many objectionable; it is 
often adulterated, and, even when pure, it turns 
rancid quickly. 

Cotton-seed oil has none of thése faults. The 
cotton plant is raised here in abundance ; the 
seed, when used for Cottolene, is carefully se- 
lected and prepared ; the oil is perfectly re- 
fined, and its purity and excellence are secured 
with comparative ease. By itself, though a 
good medium for frying, it would 
be useless for pastry or cake, while 
the addition of a small quantity of 
beef suet perfectly adapts it to in- 
corporation with flour in any desired 
shape, improves its frying qualities 
and increases its nutritive elements. 

Thus the perfected combination, 

Cottolene, as manufactured by 
Messrs. N. K. Fairbank & Co., is su- 
perior in every respect to either of 
its constituents taken separately, 
and far better than lard and the in- 
ferior butter usually sold for cook- 
ing, both of which should be ban- 
ished from every modern kitchen. 
In fact,except for seasoning, butter 
may be entirely dispensed with in 
cooking,and with beneficial results, 
both as regards health and economy. 
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For Cottolene is an economical fat. Its 
first cost is no more than good lard, and its 
shortening qualities are such that but half the 
quantity is needed, while the ease and quick. 
ness with which it reaches the proper tem, ra- 
ture for frying prevents it from burning or 
discoloring, and it can therefore be readily 


) 


used several times in succession for croquettes, 


oysters, etc. For the same reason it does not 
penetrate the food cooked in it as lard d es, 
and, as it has neither flavor nor odor, it an- 
swers every requirement of the most skilful 
and exacting cook. 

Cottolene is manufactured by N. K. Fair- 
bank & Co., whose main office is in Chicago, 
with branches in all the large cities. 

Aware of its intrinsic merit, and confident 
of its wide utility, the manufacturers went 
about its introduction in the broadest and most 
thorough manner. 

It was submitted to the most famous 
chemists, physicians, and cooks in the coun- 
try for their closest scrutiny. The verdict 
of each class was that Cottolene is an orig- 
inal food product of the highest value, des- 
tined to find a welcome in every kitchen in 
civilization. 

The potent aid of printers’ ink has been lib- 
erally invoked to tell the good news of better 
food and better health to thousands who, lik 
the Professor’s wife, have been looking for 
emancipation from lard. 

The expert’s prophecy is already nearing 
fulfilment. There’s hardly a grocery in the 
land where the neat tin pails of Cottolene are 
not to be seen (in some, unfortunately, worth- 
less imitations are to be seen also), and each 
succeeding day swells the chorus of delighted 
house-keepers, who exclaim, “ We always fry 
ours in Cottolene !” 


THE COTTON PLANT IS RAISED HERE 
IN ABUNDANCE. 
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